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Editorials 


KEEPING THE PEACE IN THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL spirit of peace between the citizens of 

A the United States is as desirable as peace between the 

members of an individual family. And the tolera- 

tion of views that leads to peace in families and smaller units 

of organization is equally necessary for the nation as a whole. 

A basis for peace, however, is more easily arrived at in the 

family, in the fraternal or religious society, in the trade or 

commercial or professional association, than in the union of 

citizens that is called a nation, or in the federation of people 
under one government and one flag. 

For the United States is not homogeneous; its inhabitants 
differ one from another as all the nations of the world differ 
one from another, since we have specimens of all; they are 
separated one from another, as races are separated; they are 
blocked off, one from another, with religious fences; they are 
split according to occupations and wealth; they exist on vary- 
ing scales of education and culture; they are horizontally div- 
ided according to sections and localities, some of which. are 
industrial, others agricultural. 

There is, nevertheless, a kind of pervasive homogeneity that 
keeps the nation one and undivided. This derives from the 
Constitution and the American tradition of government, from 
our 160 years of history, from the natural and instinctive need 
for some sort of patriotism, from the mere fact that people 
occupying the same land should in some way be united. It is 
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confirmed by what may be called a standard of living or a 
mode of life. There is an American homogeneity that is at- 
tained through shower-baths, low-priced radios and frigid- 
aires, economical tickets for movies, sports and country clubs, 
vacations for all, adequate bus and rail facilities together with 
reasonably priced automobiles, and a living wage. Such fac- 
tors as these, governmental, economic, social, in a major de- 
gree, and ideological, racial, religious, in a minor degree, 
merge to constitute the United States a nation. 

Such an analysis as the above does not indicate that I have 
an exaggeratedly high estimate of the cohesion of the United 
States as a nation. It would seem to mean that I do not be- 
lieve the fabric of our national life is closely and untearably 
woven, that the chain of our continued existence is unbreak- 
ably interlocked. It might even be concluded that I am some- 
what cynical about our vaunted internal destiny and our con- 
tinued external supremacy among the nations of the world. 
To a certain extent, the charges would be true. I have far 
less faith and confidence in the United States, writing now in 
the year 1940, than I would have had if I were writing in the 
year 1910. For, thirty years ago, it was not a difficult task to 
keep peace within the nation. And with peace, a federal unity, 
a common destiny, a national glory. In these years, it is ques- 
tionable whether or not a stable peace can be maintained. 

The virtues of democracy may possibly be the weakness of 
the democratic system. The vices of totalitarianism may be 
utilized for the the strength of dictatorship. I am in favor 
of the virtues of democracy and am opposed both to the virtues 
and the vices of authoritarianism, unless that has the clearly 
visible and authentic stamp of Divinity upon it. Among the 
virtues of democracy is that of free speech, of which I approve. 
But every one must admit that free speech, as it is generally 
interpreted, may not promote public peace. It permits a free 
outpouring of ideas, and that is good, or a free emission of 
excess steam, and that is safe. But it does stimulate free dis- 
pute and free controversy, and may lead to a free for all fight. 
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Freedom of speech enables the atheist to destroy society as 
it permits the religious teacher to strive to bind society to- 
gether. It encourages the radical agitator to blast apart the 
economic structure, as it allows the capitalist to defend his 
properties and the laboring man to increase his share in the 
profits. It offers an opportunity to the teacher of immorality 
to spread his doctrines, as it grants protection to those who 
advocate a strict adherence to the moral code. It aids the 
agent of Communism or Nazism or Fascism to propagandize 
his particular ideology, as it does not prevent the proponent 
of democracy from championing the virtues of democracy, 
including that of free speech. 

It delimits itself with words. It does not carry over into 
action that is equally free. Free speech may be most incendi- 
ary, but freedom to speak stops with an incitement to burn 
down a factory. It may arouse emotions against a race or a 
religious group to a boiling point, but it cannot actually pro- 
mote the orgy of scalding a Jew, a Catholic or a Negro. It 
may point the way to a change of government, according to 
European models, but it cannot sponsor violent methods of 
liquidating government. Freedom of speech ceases when it 
surges up into action and conflicts with peace and order. 

There seems to be little hope of keeping the peace of speech 
in the United States. There are too many citizens who char- 
acterize themselves as Liberals. Now the ill-named “Liberal 
mind” is a mind in chronic opposition. It aspires to differ 
from the majority opinion, from the sheer joy of being differ- 
ent. It nurtures a scorn for common-sense because it is com- 
mon. It assumes superiority of wisdom because the Liberal 
must always be superior. It is suspicious of logic and is, 
therefore, never logical. It flourishes through its diversity. 
It is, in a way, identical with the very simple and utterly in- 
nocent type of mind; it can be swayed by slogans and catch- 
cries. The Liberal mind is liberal because it swallows any- 
thing that is pseudo, particularly, pseudo-liberalism. And so, 
there can be no true peace in the United States until the large 
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minority of our citizens abjure their aspiration to talk with 
a Liberal mind. 

As for actual peace in act, that depends on our law courts 
and our police system. Despite the frightful scares of the 
Nazi bunds and the Communist coups and the Brooklyn sus- 
pects of sedition and conspiracy, there is no immediate danger 
of a civil war. Despite the strikes and sit-downs and lock- 
outs, there is no need, just now, to run to cover because of 
riots. Despite the increase of anti-Semitism, there is no in- 
timation of a pogrom. Despite the riding of the Klan in 
automobiles and on bicycles, the Catholics may safely go to 
Mass on Sunday. 

Nevertheless, within our United States, there are elements 
seething which may disrupt our national peace. These are 
political and governmental, are economic and social, are eth- 
ical and ideological, are religious and racial. With the free- 
dom we have, these essential differences have room to expand. 
With the inboring possible and guaranteed, these forces may 
produce an explosion. With the world about our country in 
conflict, with the European war drawing nearer to our shores, 
with the Pacific Ocean being abandoned to us to protect for 
the white race, with Mexico being properly prepared for 
American intervention, we have a feeling that keeping the 
peace within the United States, and preserving the peace of 
the United States, may be a trifle difficult. 

New York City. FRANCIS X. TALBOT. 


* * * 


LABOR LAWS AND SOCIAL PEACE 


Contrasting the last three decades with those that preceded 
them, in regard to the relations of Capital and Labor, the 
observer may well marvel at the progress that has been made. 
Obviously, powerful factors have been at work during this 
period to establish social peace. There was a time when a 
short truce was little more than a breathing spell to gather 
strength for a new and more violent attack. But now, one 
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can say that, to some extent at least, where formerly there 
was chaos there is considerable order, where four decades 
ago there was tyranny there is peaceful government, where 
formerly there was uninterrupted antagonism there is co- 
operation and harmony. 

Two forces have worked towards this amelioration, the 
unions and the Government. Unions, even when combined, 
could achieve little without the strong arm of the law to en- 
force their rights. Until State legislatures and the Federal 
Government were labor-minded, there could be little progress ; 
apathetic and inactive, they needed pressure upon them by 
the leaders in Washington and by their constituencies at home. 
This was effectively done throughout the first part of this 
century. State legislatures cleaned up disturbed conditions 
in the State, and the Federal powers began to follow suit. 

To the proposition that social peace is best achieved by 
Labor Law, the Graduate School of Fordham University 
dedicated its Third Annual Congress. There were three main 
sessions; and round-table conferences were held to discuss and 
elucidate the matter presented at the sessions. 

The principles and the scope of Labor Law were discussed 
in the first session under the chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
John A. Ryan. In the second session, under Dr. John B. 
Andrews, Secretary of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, an evaluation was made of the experiences which 
America has made in Labor Laws. The third session was 
given over to a study of the bearing that Labor Law has on 
democracy and international peace. This happy selection of 
topics was made by Father Moorhouse Millar, Head of the 
Department of Political Science, ably assisted by Dr. Hein- 
rich Hoeniger, Professor of Labor Law, and Dr. Anna Selig. 

The Congress was in no sense an anti-employer meeting; 
and the spirit that pervaded the sessions, the discussions and 
the inter-session social talks was characterized by peaceful 
harmony and a remarkable unanimity in principles and meth- 
ods. The following principles were emphasized: Combined 
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service of humanity rather than isolated service must ever 
be kept in mind; collective bargaining is essentially a bilateral 
contract and is admitted today by the majority of employers; 
mass employment, and not individual employment or even 
that of the smaller groups, must guide in the making of laws; 
compulsory or voluntary mediation is to be preferred to com- 
pulsory arbitration, in which governments wield the big stick. 
Labor unions, not dependent company unions, must be estab- 
lished everywhere. It was pointed out by one of the speakers 
that in every labor quarrel there exist common interests and 
conflicting interests; and it was to the latter that the attention 
of the labor board ought to be directed in order to arrive at 
a lasting peace. 

Three other principles, established long ago, were again 
emphasized, namely, that labor, on account of the human 
personality, can never be viewed as a commodity to be bought 
and sold in a market; that in framing Labor Laws the legis- 
lators must focus their minds on the entire working commun- 
ity and not on labor individuals or groups only, and on the 
entire working population as a unit and not only on working 
groups who may present particular grievances of their own. 

There can be no doubt that when the fundamental rights 
of the working classes, expressed in these principles, are ac- 
knowledged and demanded by Labor Laws, we shall be on 
a safe road to peace and progress. Witness the last hard- 
fought acquisition of rights expressed in the “collective bar- 
gaining” power of the Wagner Act. 

A characteristic feature of our present-day congresses is to 
see “principles in action.” The Fordham Congress was not 
unmindful of this. Field trips were consequently organized 
to verify the Labor Laws discussed. Groups sat in with the 
State Labor Relations Board at its down-town offices; other 
groups went to Times Square to witness 3600 men working, 
under protection of Labor Laws, to give the public “all the 


news that’s fit to print.” 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson, New York. PHILIP H. BURKETT. 
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HOLINESS ON THE FRONTIER 


It is agreed among students that the most talked-of specula- 
tion in American historiography, Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
“frontier hypothesis,” is distinctly economic in scope; it makes 
the whole of our national story turn around the Westward 
Movement. Whether one subscribes to the doctrine or calls it 
in question, as many of the historical profession do today, 
the fact is outstanding that the advancing spearhead of settle- 
ment thrust for decades into the wilderness of the West was 
an instrument of incalculable effect in shaping American life 
into the thing it is today. Into the frontier experience went 
the typical virtues of the pioneers—daring, resourcefulness, 
fortitude, sacrifice; out of it came, if not all, certainly very 
much of what is best in the American character that we know, 
above all its optimism, its abounding faith in the ability of 
the nation to solve in the long run whatever problems lie 
across its path. 

Mention of the frontier is apropos as we dwell here for a 
moment on an event of recent date. When on May 12, 1940, 
in an imposing ceremony under Michelangelo’s incomparable 
Roman dome, Philippine Duchesne (1769-1852) was solemn- 
ly read into the ranks of the Blessed, the frontier chapter in 
the history of these United States took on a new and singular 
charm. Here was an American frontierswoman declared urbi 
et orbi by Christ’s Vicar on earth to have reached in her life- 
time a level of personal holiness that entitled her to the honors 
of the altar. That she was a frontierswoman is borne out 
by the facts. The new West, raw, undisciplined, unshapen, 
with all the crudities of its infant status writ large upon it, 
was the physical and moral background against which her 
American career was set. She came to the New World in 
1818, a recruit of Bishop Du Bourg’s, that arresting figure in 
the history of Catholic pioneering in the great imperial sweep 
of territory which ran from the Mississippi towards the set- 
ting sun. Only a few years after the Mississippi had seen its 
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first steamboat, a craft of that type bore her to her destination 
as it puffed its laborious way up the great stream from New 
Orleans to St. Louis. Decades before Mark Twain had im- 
mortalized life on that same waterway, she had made the 
acquaintance of its sags and sawyers and other perils that 
beset river travel of the day. At St. Charles, Missouri, where 
she essayed a settlement with her nuns, she found herself on 
the very rim of civilized America. Fourteen years earlier, 
the Duquette cabin of logs which became their home had 
welcomed as a guest under its humble roof William Clark, 
then on his way up the Missouri with the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, America’s greatest epic of exploration. From 
the convent door in St. Charles, Mother Duchesne saw the 
emigrant parties with their covered wagons and livestock 
pushing on to farther reaches of the West. She herself was 
one day to follow them, adventuring with a dream of educa- 
tional service to the distant Potawatomi. That she journeyed 
by ox-cart all the way to the Rocky Mountains, as recent press- 
reports informed their readers, is a fiction; the farthest west 
she reached was the home of the Potawatomi in what is now 
southeastern Kansas. Yet in the nun’s day that was a land 
romantically remote from civilization, being in fact beyond, 
and that by a wide margin, the outer edge of the advancing 
frontier. 

For fourteen years (1804-1818), Philippine Duchesne had 
been associated in France with St. Madeleine Sophie Barat 
as a member of the latter’s newly founded Society of the 
Sacred Heart. But almost from childhood she had been 
possessed with a desire of spending her energies in the foreign- 
mission field. No document could be more genuinely ex- 
pressive of the authentic mission spirit than the remarkable 
letter in which she pleaded with her sainted superior for the 
privilege of carrying her sisterhood’s ideals and activities 
overseas. As things turned out, a parallelism developed be- 
tween the first days of the Society of Jesus and the first days 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart. The Papal decree of 
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March 17, 1935, which attested the heroicity of the virtues 
practised by Mother Duchesne, declared that the Society of 
the Sacred Heart “was imbued with the Ignatian spirit.” 
Both Ignatius and Madeleine Sophie Barat were mission- 
minded; as the one signalized the beginnings of his order by 
dispatching Francis Xavier to the Indies, so the other empha- 
sized the missionary character of her religious body by send- 
ing Philippine Duchesne to North America. 

Yet in the designs of Providence, the work of Mother Du- 
chesne’s group of nuns and their successors overseas was not 
to be, at least in any large way, on behalf of the aborigines; 
it was to consist in educational service rendered to the young 
Catholic womanhood of America. The Religious of the 
Sacred Heart came on the scene in France as the tempest of 
the Revolution gradually died away, leaving the ruins of 
Catholic education in its wake. To restore this indispensable 
agency of Catholic life at home, to extend its blessings abroad, 
was the providential mission of St. Madeleine Sophie Barat 
and the sisterhood she founded. Chief instrument in her 
hands in inaugurating her program of the Christian education 
of women in the American field was Mother Duchesne. From 
her initial foundation in St. Charles, Missouri, derives the 
imposing succession of high schools and colleges which con- 
stitute the notable contribution made by the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart to Christian education in the United States. 
That contribution, to repeat, had its rise on the stage of the 
frontier and circumstances gave to its first promoter the status 
of a frontierswoman, but one with other concerns than those 
of the merely economic order. It is a most intriguing light 
in which to regard her. For all time the trans-Mississippi 
career of Blessed Philippine Duchesne will point the ines- 
capable moral that something more went into the great West- 
ward Movement of American history, something more came 
out of it, than economics and the merely material things which 
bound its horizon. 

Loyola University, Chicago. GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN. 
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FIFTH CENTENARY OF PRINTING 


The world-wide celebration of the fifth centenary of the 
invention of printing with movable type has directed atten- 
tion to that greatest of cultural inventions. As is well known, 
the invention was due to a Catholic layman in one of the Ec- 
clesiastical Principalities of Germany. John Gutenberg was 
one of the twenty-nine goldsmiths of Mayence who lived “of 
the Church,” being mostly employed, that is, by the clergy. 

Every great invention which is destined to live must meet 
the needs of the time. The invention of typography met the 
widely spread popular movement for culture and education 
which had been exerting its beneficial influence on the banks 
of the Rhine for a whole century. From Mayence the new 
art spread to Strassburg, Bamberg and Cologne, cities like 
Mayence which had been capitals of Ecclesiastical States. 
From these episcopal cities typography spread all over Europe 
within the short space of thirty-five years. 

A somewhat incomplete survey reveals the fact that from 
1440 till 1500 books were printed at 270 places distributed as 
follows: 79 in Italy, 58 in Germany, 45 in France, 29 in Spain, 
15 in Holland, nine in Belgium, eight in Switzerland, six in 
Portugal, five in Bohemia, three each in England and Sweden, 
two each in Austria, Moravia and Denmark, and one each in 
Poland, Hungary, Croatia and Montenegro. From 1501 till 
1520 typography spread into six other European countries: 
Herzegovina, Roumania, Greece, Turkey, Lithuania and 
Scotland, and to more than one hundred new places in the 
former countries. 

A likewise incomplete list of names of master-printers fur- 
nishes these data. From 1440 till 1500 typography was car- 
ried on by 1223 master printers who according to nationality 
range as follows: 444 Italian, 420 German, 213 French, 42 
Spanish, 37 Belgian, 35 Dutch, six Bohemian, five Portuguese, 
four Greek, three Hungarian, three Slavic, two Polish, two 
Moravian, two English, one Croatian and one Dalmatian, 
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and three whose nationality cannot be ascertained. A very 
incomplete list of printers’ names adds 455 new names for 
the two decades 1501-1520. However, the number of jour- 
neyman printers surpassed five times the number of master- 
printers. Accordingly, at least 10,800 printers have been en- 
gaged in printing books from 1440 to 1520. Well-nigh five 
hundred of these printers were Jews and about thirty were 
Greek Orthodox Christians. The few German printers who 
after 1520 followed the Reformers into heresy must still be 
classed as Catholics. 

A conservative estimate places the number of printing offices 
established from 1440 to 1520 at 2,450, the number of presses 
employed during the same period at 7,300, the number of 
copies of books printed on those presses at fifty-five millions 
and the cost of production of those books at more than five 
hundred millions of dollars. 

Venice led in the production of printed books, and was 
followed by Paris, Rome, Cologne, Strassburg, Milan. Con- 
sidering the character of books printed in the different coun- 
tries we must say that Germany and the Netherlands were 
the most devout countries, and Italy the least so, on the eve 
of the Reformation. 

Naturally, the Bible and parts of the Bible were printed 
in very large quantities prior to the year 1520. Both friends 
and foes have understated the enormous output. The number 
of copies of Bibles and parts of the Bible printed prior to 
1520 surpasses the two millions mark or roughly speaking 
four percent of the total production. However, the religious 
books including Bibles, Fathers, theologians form at least 
sixty-five percent of the total output. 

The invention of printing is an exception to the rule of 
gradual and slow evolution of new arts. Gutenberg had 
brought printing to the height of perfection, and succeeding 
ages have failed to improve on it, as far as the esthetic char- 
acter of the printed books is concerned. Modern improve- 
ments have furnished merely more precise tools and quicker 
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modes of mechanical production. It speaks well for the artis- 
tic taste of the inventor that printed matter is today still placed 
on the page according to the esthetic rule of unequal margins, 
first devised by Gutenberg. 

The enthusiasm over the invention of printing was wide 
spread and intense. But for this enthusiasm, the output of 
books would have shrunk to small dimensions; or the somber 
predictions of the Humanist Polidoro Virgilio, who wrote 
in 1499 that printing would soon fall into disuse, would have 
come true. 

The printers were recruited from various classes, priests, 
monks, men and women. A few widows carried on the busi- 
ness of their deceased husbands for some time. However, the 
first printing office established by women is the shop set up 
by the Nuns of St. Dominick at Florence in 1475. The most 
successful of early women printers was Charlotte Guillard. 
She had become an expert printer in the office of her first 
husband Berthold Rembolt; carried on, in her own name, the 
business for some time after the latter’s death in 1519; mar- 
ried in 1520 another printer Claude Chevallon; and when he 
died in 1542, Madame Charlotte again continued the business 
in her own name for twenty-four years, raising her establish- 
ment to one of the largest publishing houses of France. The 
English biliographer J. Madden says of her: “A German 
introduced printing into France in 1470 and the French wife 
of a German printer developed it to highest perfection.” 

The spread of printing continued in Europe after 1520. 
In 1538, the new art was introduced into America (Mexico) ; 
in 1556, to East India (Goa) ; in 1584, to Peru; in 1590, to 
China (Magao) and Japan (Katsusa) ; in 1602, to Manila; 
about 1605, to Syria; in 1620, to Persia (Ispahan) ; and, in 
1639, to Massachusetts (Cambridge). 

Printing began, in the first decades of the sixteenth century, 
to decline from the beautiful models of the fifteenth century. 
“Every writer on typography,” remarks De Vinne, “has called 
attention to the meanness of the books and the degradation of 
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printing during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.” One of the many causes of this decline was in Eng- 
land the paralyzing effect of the governmental monopolies. 

The pre-Reformation printers enjoyed the greatest liberty 
in carrying on their trade; they were allowed to open their 
shops wherever they wished and were not restricted by copy- 
rights of authors. A few printers received governmental 
licenses, which restrained rivals from reprinting their books. 
In many cases, such reprints caused great damages to the first 
printers. 

In England, however, printing was restricted after 1556 to 
the three cities of London, Oxford and Cambridge. Queen 
Elizabeth granted license after license to printers empower- 
ing them to print books on a certain subject. Thus the ex- 
clusive right to print Bibles was reserved to one printer, while 
another had the license to print prayer-books, a third was em- 
powered to print law-books and so forth. In this way all 
classes of books were reserved to specially licensed printers; 
only books of belles-lettres were free for all. 

These monopolies of the London printers retarded the 
spread of printing in the English colonies. It is only due to 
the insubordination of the Puritans that printing was intro- 
duced into Massachusetts in 1639. The history of printing 
in the English colonies of North America is the history of 
partial or total repression of the press. In no colony would 
the Governor, as representing the Crown, permit any criticism 
of its actions to pass without censure or even punishment. Sir 
William Berkeley, for thirty-eight years Governor of Vir- 
ginia, wrote in 1671 to the Lords Commissioners: “I thank 
God, we have not free schools nor printing. For learning has 
brought disobedience and sects into the world, and printing 
has divulged them and libels against the government. God 
keep us from both.” 

The nineteenth and twentieth centuries saw the greatest 
expansion of printing owing to the improvements in the mode 
of production. In 1908, Albert Eim calculated that, since 
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the invention of printing, there have been printed 3,681,960 
editions and 3,313,764,000 copies of books. In 1911, Iwinski 
raised the total output of printed editions to 10,378,365; yet 
in 1900, Paul Otlet had estimated that the world’s production 
of printed books from 1440 to December 1899 amounted to 
12,163,000 editions. All these estimates are understatements. 
We do not hesitate to place the world’s production of the 
press during the five hundred years of printing at twenty mil- 
lion editions and twenty billions of copies. We believe that 
future researches will prove these calculations to be under- 
statements. 

Modern progress and civilization hinge largely on the pro- 
ductions of the press, the great invention of printing made by 
a Catholic layman in an Ecclesiastical Republic, just five 
hundred years ago. 

St. Mugustine Monastery, Pittsburgh. JOHN M. LENHART. 


* * * 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF MANKIND 


We are living in perilous times. On the one hand, we 
are beset by the echoes and re-echoings of a blatant propa- 
ganda of mutually contradictory and equally unsubstantiated 
ideologies. On the other hand, we are confronted by the 
evident consequences of an unduly large amount of established 
disorder in our democracies. Under such circumstances, it 
may well be the part of wisdom to cast a discerning glance 
on some of the more significant trends of recent social, eco- 
nomic and political thought so as to be able to judge where 
hope lies; or, at least, whither we must look for the main 
obstacles to an adequate solution of our problems. 

We all have some idea of how the need for some solution 
is being exploited in the totalitarian states; and even in this 
country we have been hearing altogether too much about edu- 
cation for democracy. This last may be but a passing wave. 
What has not been sufficiently adverted to is the importance 
of the truth contained in the insistent remark of Charles 
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Beard, ‘““Knowledge is not enough. Science is not enough.” 
The assumption has long since taken hold on the imagination 
of our people that the only intellectual means at hand for 
solving our moral, social, political and even religious prob- 
lems is science and the scientific method. A striking example 
of what I have in mind is furnished us in an address Professor 
Arthur H. Comptom delivered at the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum, October 25, 1939, under the title “Science 
in a War-Stricken World.’ Among many other observations 


pertinent to our point, he says: 


We must go far back into history to find a time when men felt as lost as 
they do today. The anchor of religion has been dropped by great groups of 
men and has been found to drag in the storm by many others who have held 
to it for security. I do not mean to imply that religion has nothing to offer. 
On the contrary, it seems to me that when rightly interpreted we have in 
religion our greatest hope of reaching a stable and satisfying life. Religion 
needs, however, the discipline of thought supplied by science to fit our 
modern needs. In this age as men throughout the world are trying to formu- 
late a philosophy by which they can live, it is to science that they are turn- 
ing with confidence in its truth. 


Another instance, taken more or less at random, is this state- 
ment made by Professor Wesley C. Mitchell during the course 
of his keynote address at the opening session of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Columbus, 
Ohio, on December 27, 1939: 

The gravest dangers to democracy come from within. They are ignorance 
and propaganda that turns ignorance to its uses. The best way of dispelling 
ignorance is by diffusing knowledge. The most effective defense against 
meretricious propaganda is critical inquiry. John Dewey is warranted in 
saying that “the future of democracy is allied with spread of the scientific 
attitude.” To foster this attitude among their fellow-citizens by all means 
within their power is a duty incumbent upon us who cherish science. 


Etienne Gilson, who is perhaps the greatest living critical 
historian of the devious ways of human speculative thought, 
has given us the answer to such optimistic “scientism,” in a 
chapter on “The Breakdown of Modern Philosophy” in his 
great book: The Unity of Philosophical Experience: 
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A very dangerous move indeed, which accounts for the perilous position in 
which Western culture has now found itself. The European burnt his old 
ships before making sure that the new ones would float. Moreover, the first 
article of the scientific creed is the acceptance of nature such as it is. Far 
from making up for the loss of philosophy, the discovery of the scientific 
substitutes for it leaves man alone with nature such as it is, and obliges him 
to surrender to natural necessity. Philosophy is the only rational knowledge 
by which both science and nature can be judged. By reducing philosophy to 
pure science, man has not only abdicated his right to judge nature and to 
rule it; but he has also turned himself into a particular aspect of nature, 
subjected, like all the rest, to the necessary law which regulates its develop- 
ment. A world where accomplished facts are unto themselves their own 
justification is ripe for the most reckless social adventures. Its dictators can 
wantonly play havoc with human institutions and human lives, for dictator- 
ships are facts and they also are unto themselves their own justification. 


The scientific attitude is inadequate to the task of re-edu- 
cating mankind along saner lines. It is precisely because of 
a persistent and long-continued meretricious propaganda in 


its favor that we have been debarred from thinking things 
through to the point of emancipation from the necessity of 
having to reap the aftermath of that welter of dangerous half- 
truths and gross naturalistic assumptions handed on to us by 
way of tradition from the eighteenth century. 

On the side of hope, however, there must be noted two 
healthy tendencies in recent American thought, one an em- 
phasis on the cultural and spiritual values of the American 
Tradition, the other a rehabilitation of the Humane Spirit. 

Carl Becker, for instance, in an article entitled “When 
Democratic Virtues Disintegrate,” which appeared in The 
Yale Review, concludes his critical appraisal of the American 
political scene with the following observation: 


The American republic, fortunately, was not born in defeat, and it is at 
least true that the tradition which sustains it does not derive from any of the 
more obvious political myths. The essential core of the American tradition is 
neither an habitual practice of wide tolerance nor a profound faith in reason, 
but rather the settled habit of managing political affairs by means of repre- 
sentative government, a habit which has amply justified itself by more than 
three centuries of virtually uninterrupted success. We can be pretty sure, 
therefore, that no amount of free criticism will convince us that the theory of 
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representative government is a superstition so long as the institution itself 
continues to function reasonably well. 

This settled habit of managing our affairs by representative government is 
the strongest guarantee we have for the persistence of democratic institutions 
in the crisis which confronts us. The mere inertia of habit is a powerful 
influence. It alone will carry us along beyond the point where conviction 
falters; it alone will enable democratic institutions to outlast for a time, even 
for a long time, the disintegration of the democratic virtues. 


In keeping with this, is the supplementary and somewhat 
more positive present point of view of one who was long 
known as an outstanding economic determinist. In the course 
of his address delivered at the Congress on Education for 
Democracy (Columbia University, August 15, 1939), Charles 
Beard declared: 


Behind all beneficent institutions of society, ever helping to sustain them, 
is the elusive but potent force known as the humane spirit. This spirit has 
ever been affiliated with and expressed in the noblest philosophies that have 
commanded the allegiance of hearts and minds since the beginnings of civil- 


ization. It has been associated with all great religions. .. . 

If our powers are to be effectively applied in sustaining the forms and 
achieving the ends of popular government, this humane spirit must be cher- 
ished and quickened, and ever brought to bear as a dynamic element in the 
enrichment of life. Knowledge is not enough. Science is not enough. Both 
may be employed to kill as well as to heal. Accumulated facts, though high 
as mountains, give us no instruction in human values and the choices of 
application. It is the humane spirit that points the way to the good life. 
To reiterate the maxims of this spirit, to restate them in terms of new times, 
to spread them through education and daily intercourse, to exemplify them 
in private conduct, to incorporate them in public practice, to cling to them 
despite our infirmities and hypocrisies—this too is a task of all who fain 
would make government by the people and for the people endure upon the 
earth. 


Both these statements mark a turn in the tide. But how far 
they fall short of that fuller truth that was once ours ds a 
Christian people may well be exemplified by a comparison 
with the concluding words of Washington’s Circular Letter 
of Congratulation and Advice to the Governors of the Thir- 
teen States, on the occasion of his resigning as Commander in 
Chief of the army: 
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I now make it my earnest prayer, that God would have you, and the 
state over which you preside, in his holy protection; that He would incline 
the hearts of the citizens to cultivate the spirit of subordination and obedience 
to the government; to entertain a brotherly love for one another and for 
their fellow-citizens of the United States at large; and particularly for their 
brethren who have served in the field; and finally, that He would most 
graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to 
demean ourselves with that charity, humility and pacific temper of the mind, 
which were the characteristics of the divine author of our blessed religion; 
without an humble imitation of whose example, in these things, we can never 


hope to be a happy nation. 


One cannot recall this sincere Christian appeal of Wash- 
ington at the present hour of the world’s history without be- 
ing the more fully impressed by the deep pertinence of the 
words of our Holy Father Pius XII in his encyclical Summi 


Pontificatus: 


True though it is that the evils from which mankind suffers today come 
in part from economic instability and from the struggle of interests regarding 
a more equal distribution of the goods which God has given man as a means 
of sustenance and progress, it is not less true that their root is deeper and 
more intrinsic, belonging to the sphere of religious belief and moral convic- 
tions which have been perverted by the progressive alienation of the peoples 
from that unity of doctrine, faith, customs and morals which once was pro- 
moted by the tireless and beneficent work of the Church. If it is to have 
any effect, the re-education of mankind must be above all things, spiritual and 
religious. Hence, it must proceed from Christ as from its indispensable 
foundation ; must be actuated by justice and crowned by charity. 


A sense of the need for “the re-education of mankind” 
would seem to be a peculiarly important phenomenon of our 


day. 
Fordham University. MOoRHOUSE F. X. MILLAR. 
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A Secret Chapter in 
Civil War History 


CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL 


NE of the major events in the publishing world in 
() 1939 was the appearance of Carl Sandburg’s four im- 
pressive volumes entitled, 4braham Lincoln: The 

War Years. This encyclopedic treatment of the history of 
our Civil War included such a wide variety of subjects that 
many readers assumed that no topic of importance had es- 
caped the eager eye and industrious pen of Mr. Sandburg. 
But even a cursory glance through the crowded pages of The 
War Years will quickly reveal the fact that the scope of these 
ponderous volumes is not as comprehensive as it first appears. 


GARIBALDI-QUIGGLE CORRESPONDENCE 


After the outbreak of the American Civil War, it was soon 
apparent throughout the North that most American military 
leaders of conspicuous ability were living south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. The lack of correspondence between military 
genius and geographical location could not be readily rectified 
by President Lincoln and his Cabinet; so anxious official eyes 
hurriedly surveyed the European scene for some distinguished 
warrior who might stem the rising tide of Southern success. 
The most colorful military leader in Europe was General 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, whose epic exploits in South America 
and in Italy had made his name a household word in both 
hemispheres. 

Garibaldi had spent some time in the United States, and 
many Americans cherished the hope that he would be glad 
to answer a summons from the Lincoln Government. As a 
result of this wishful thinking, some American newspapers 
began to toy with the idea that Garibaldi would soon hasten 
to America and place himself at the head of a noble host of 
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heroes who would quickly crush all Southern foes of liberty. 
This happy thought was shared by liberals on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but the first person who endeavored to translate this 
flight of fancy into actual fact was J. W. Quiggle, the Ameri- 
can consul at Antwerp, Belgium. The activities of this Amer- 
ican official have completely escaped the notice of all the 
biographers of Garibaldi. 

After reading the many references to Garibaldi in the 
Northern press, Quiggle wrote to the Italian patriot to ascer- 
tain if there were any truth in these recurring rumors. In case 
Garibaldi should decide to embark upon this American ad- 
venture, Quiggle was confident that “thousands of Italians and 
Hungarians” would hasten to serve under so magnetic a leader. 
This rapid rush of volunteers in Europe would serve as the 
signal for “thousands and tens of thousands of Americans” to 
follow this martial example, and it would not be long before 


the “Washington of Italy” would be duplicating his triumphs 
of previous wars. Moreover, even Mr. Quiggle himself would 
be willing to resign his comfortable position as consul at Ant- 
werp and join Garibaldi “in the support of a Government 


1 


formed by such men as Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson. 

In his letter of reply, Garibaldi denied the truth of the 
statements in the American and European press. Neverthe- 
less, although “many causes” had prevented any action on his 
part, he did have a “great desire” to offer his services to the 
American Government. His chief concern was whether the 
rebellion in America would lead to “the emancipation of the 
negroes.”” As a devoted friend of human freedom, he was 
profoundly interested in the destruction of slavery. If there 


1J, W. Quiggle to General Garibaldi, June 8, 1861. Enclosed in despatch from 
Quiggle to Secretary Seward, July 5, 1861, Antwerp, Consular Despatches, vol. V, 
MS. Dept. of State. It should be noted that Quiggle was an old friend of General 
Garibaldi. 

2After President Lincoln had issued the Emancipation Proclamation, January 1, 
1863, a group of Italian liberals sent him a formal address of congratulation. The 
first signature on this address was that of Giuseppe Garibaldi. See Carl Sandburg, 
Abraham Lincoln: The War Years (New York, 1939, 4 vols.), vol. II, pp. 510-511. 
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were a strong likelihood that the struggle in America would 
lead to such a happy result he would then regard it as a war 
in which he should “take part by duty as well as sympathy.’” 

Quiggle’s answer to these inquiries reflected the spirit of 
the Northern conservatives. It was not the intention of the 
Lincoln Government “to emancipate the Negroes from 
slavery.” The main purpose behind the policy of the Ad- 
ministration was to “maintain its power, put down rebellion 
and insurrection, and restore to the government her ancient 
prowess at home and throughout the world.” Garibaldi’s 
residence in the United States would doubtless make him 
aware of the serious dangers that would result from any sud- 
den emancipation of “four millions of slaves.” ‘There was a 
strong probability, however, that one of the by-products of the 
war would be the destruction of slavery in the Southern states.* 


SEWARD’S INSTRUCTIONS TO SANFORD 


After sending these reassuring words to Garibaldi, Quiggle 
wrote to Secretary Seward to acquaint him with the indirect 
overture that had been made to the great Italian warrior.’ 
This despatch was received at the Department of State at a 
very critical time in Civil War history. On July 21, 1861, the 
Northern army under General McDowell had been complete- 
ly routed at the battle of Bull Run. This disgraceful exhibi- 
tion of Northern military incapacity had made a deep im- 
pression upon Secretary Seward, who received with a warm 
welcome Quiggle’s suggestion concerning the services of Gari- 
baldi. He at once instructed Henry S. Sanford, the American 
Minister to Belgium, to take an immediate trip to Italy for 
the purpose of sounding out Garibaldi: 


3Garibaldi to Quiggle, June 27, 1861, Caprera. Enclosed in despatch from Quiggle 
to Secretary Seward, July 5, 1861, Antwerp, Consular Despatches, vol. V, MS. Dept. 
of State. 

{Quiggle to Garibaldi, July 4, 1861. Enclosed in despatch from Quiggle to Seward, 
July 5, 1861. 

5Quiggle to Secretary Seward, July 5, 1861, Antwerp, Consular Despatches, vol. 
V, MS. Dept. of State. 
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I expect you to put yourself at once in relations with the celebrated warrior 
for liberty. Tell him this government believes that his services in the present 
struggle for the unity and liberty of the American people would be extremely 
useful, and more, they are warmly desired and requested. Tell him this 
government hopes he will accept this invitation, if possible, as it is certain 
that the failure of the American Union, if such a thing is possible, would be 
a disaster for the cause of human liberty, equally in Europe as in the whole 
world. ‘Tell him that he will have the grade of major-general in the army 
of the United States, with relative salary, and with the cordial approval of the 
whole American people. Tell him we have abundant means of men and 
money, and that we form an entire nation resolute to remain free and united.° 


Quiggle, at Antwerp, was advised of this instruction to 
Henry S. Sanford, and as soon as he had learned of Seward’s 
intentions he wrote to Garibaldi to impress upon him the 
anxiety of the American Government to secure his services. 
He was also so indiscreet as to inform the Italian hero that 
Mr. Sanford had been empowered to offer the “highest Army 
Commission which it is in the power of the President to con- 
fer.” In conclusion he expressed the ardent hope that Gari- 
baldi would “accept the invitation of the President,” and that 
his “powerful arm’ would be “uplifted in the defense of 
liberty and freedom in the land of Washington.” 

Sanford left Brussels on August 16 and arrived in Turin 
four days later. He discovered that Garibaldi had been seri- 
ously ill for several months and was slowly recovering his 
health on the island of Caprera. He also learned that the 
Italian Government was loath for Garibaldi to leave for 
America in the face of mounting difficulties in Italy with re- 
gard to the Roman Question. After discussing the situation 
with Henry P. March, the American Minister at Turin, San- 
ford decided to send a trusted messenger, Giuseppe Artori, 
to Caprera with a letter to Garibaldi. In the letter Sanford 


®Secretary Seward to Henry S. Sanford, July 27, 1861, Numerical File, Cases 
4105-4416, MS. Dept. of State. 

7Quiggle to Garibaldi, August 15, 1861. Enclosed in despatch from Quiggle to 
Secretary Seward, August 15, Antwerp, Consular Despatches, vol. V, MS. Dept. of 


State. 
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inquired whether Garibaldi would be “disposed to take part 
in the contest for preserving the Unity and Liberty of the 
American People, and the institutions of freedom and self- 
government.” He also requested Garibaldi to fix a day when 
it would be convenient to grant a personal interview." 







COMPLICATIONS ARISE 









Garibaldi’s answer was guarded. He had written to the 
: King of Italy with reference to the situation and he was await- 
# ing the royal reply. The settlement of the Roman Question 










; was still a disturbing factor in the Italian equation, and no 
f decision could be made with regard to the American adven- 
4 ture until every eventuality had been carefully considered. If 
' conditions in Italy remained quiet, it might be possible for 
i him to embark for America. The many details connected 
2 with service in the Northern armies could best be settled after 
' he had reached the United States and had canvassed every 
' contingency. 





Sanford believed that the only practical difficulty in the way 
? of securing Garibaldi’s consent to serve the Union cause was 
j with reference to the abolition of slavery in the South. The 
warm-hearted warrior was insistent upon the immediate eman- 
cipation of the slaves. There was also a possibility that 
: Quiggle’s letters to Garibaldi had been written in such ef- 
‘ fusive terms that the latter had overestimated his importance 
to the North.’ 

But these misgivings of Sanford seemed ill-founded when 
he had an interview with Colonel Trecchi on September 6. 
According to the Colonel, the King of Italy had extended to 
Garibaldi permission to go to the United States on condition 
that he return at once to Turin should the Roman Question 
demand speedy settlement. Trecchi believed that Garibaldi 




















8Sanford to Garibaldi, August 20, 1861. Enclosed in despatch from Sanford to 

Secretary Seward, August 27, 1861, Belgium, Despatches, vol. V, MS. Dept. of State. 
*Sanford to Secretary Seward, September 4, 1861, Belgium, Despatches, vol.-V, 

MS. Dept. of State. 
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would no longer hesitate about leaving for America. This 
decision would cause “the greatest consternation in Italy, 
where . . . nobody believes the stories of his coming which 
are in our papers. . . . His popularity and power in Italy 
can hardly be appreciated by one out of this country.” Al- 
though Garibaldi had been confined to his bed for over three 
months with rheumatism, Sanford thought it was quite pos- 
sible that the martial spirit that had flamed at Palermo might 
overcome all bodily weakness and speed the intrepid general 
to the serious task of taming Southern rebels.” 


GARIBALDI LAYS DOWN CONDITIONS 


The possibility of securing the immediate services of Gari- 
baldi was so pleasant to contemplate that Sanford decided to 
visit Caprera and settle the matter at once. He reached the 
island on September 9, and found Garibaldi on the road to 
recovery after a long and serious illness. Returning health 


seemed to lend him new vigor. He promptly announced that 
before he could enter the service of the Lincoln Government 
he would insist upon the fulfillment of two conditions: (1) 
he should be guaranteed the position of commander-in-chief 
of the Northern armies; (2) he should be empowered to 
abolish slavery, if he found it expedient to do so. 

Sanford knew that under the American Constitution the 
President of the United States is specifically designated as the 
commander-in-chief of the army and the navy. Although 
this important office could not be bestowed upon Garibaldi, 
Sanford made it clear that he could offer ‘a commission of 
the highest rank in the power of the President to bestow”; a 
rank which would “carry with it the command of a large corps 
d’armée.” Garibaldi unhesitatingly replied that this minor 
command (the rank of a major-general) “would not suffice.” 


10Sanford to Secretary Seward, September 7, 1861, Belgium, Despatches, vol. V, 
MS. Dept. of State. 

ll§anford to Secretary Seward, September 12, 1861, Belgium, Despatches, vol. V, 
MS. Dept. of State. 
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At the conclusion of this unsatisfactory conference with 
Garibaldi, Sanford returned to Brussels. After carefully con- 
sidering every aspect of the situation, he came to the con- 
clusion that Garibaldi was probably right in his refusal to 
enter the service of the North unless complete military powers 
were invested in him. It was not in Garibaldi’s nature to 
serve in a subordinate capacity. He could do nothing “co- 
operatively—never has, and my own conviction is . . . that 
he never can. What he does, he must do by himself, and in 
his own way.” 

Sanford’s failure to secure Garibaldi’s services was viewed 
from two very different angles by two members of the Ameri- 
can foreign service. Mr. Quiggle, the American consul at 
Antwerp, believed that Sanford’s ineptitude in dealing with 
Garibaldi had caused his mission to be a failure. The gen- 
eral had written to Quiggle on September 10 to announce the 
fact that he was not going to the United States. He then ex- 
pressed the belief that the North would succeed in crushing 
the rebellion in the South, and that very shortly. But if the 
Civil War should continue indefinitely, he would then “over- 
come all obstacles” and hasten to the defense of a people who 
were very dear to him.” Quiggle deeply regretted the fact 
that the American Minister had 
unfortunately divulged his mission at Turin, the capital of Italy, where it 
was published all over that country in advance of seeing Garibaldi. And the 
consequence of which was the voice of the King, the Government, and the 
people was brought to bear with strong appeals not to go, and these could 


not reach him but with powerful effect. I am sure that if secrecy had been 
maintained, as it should have been, Garibaldi would now be on his way to 


the United States. 


Sanford to Secretary Seward, September 18, 1861, Confidential, Belgium, Des- 
patches, vol. V, MS. Dept. of State. : 

18Garibaldi to Quiggle, September 10, 1861. Enclosed in despatch from Quiggle 
to Secretary Seward, September 30, 1861, Antwerp, Consular Despatches, vol. V, 
MS. Dept. of State. 

MQuiggle to Secretary Seward, September 30, 1861, Antwerp, Consular Despatches, 
vol. V, MS. Dept. of State. 
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VIEWS OF THE MINISTER AT TURIN 


Unlike Quiggle, Marsh believed that Sanford had con- 
ducted his mission with “much prudence, tact, and skill,” and 
he was certain that Garibaldi could not have been secured 


except by the offer of terms which Mr. Sanford was not authorized, and the 
American Government would not be inclined, to propose. . . . Garibaldi’s 
constitutional independence of character and action, his long habit of exercis- 
ing uncontrolled and irresponsible authority, the natural and honorable pride 
which he cannot but feel in reviewing his own splendid career and vast 
achievements, and the consciousness that though but a solitary and private 
individual, he is, at this moment, in and of himself one of the great Powers 
of the world—all these combine to render it difficult, if not impossible, for 
him, consistently with due self-respect, to accept such military rank and 
powers as the President can constitutionally and lawfully offer him. And 
if this difficulty were overcome, there is much reason to suppose that the 
natural jealousy of American officers and American soldiers would much 
embarrass the efficiency of a commander of Garibaldi’s character, who, though 
naturalized, has not identified himself with our national interests by long 


residence, or by active participation in American political or social life, es- 
pecially if such commander were placed in the new and exceptional position 
which alone Garibaldi could accept. 


Garibaldi’s attitude toward the issues of the American Civil 
War was typical of the stand taken by many European liberals 
with reference to that struggle. Marsh was certain that he 
would not take any part in the war unless he were 


convinced that the government and the people of the North are united in 
the determination to pursue a policy which shall necessarily result in the 
abolition of slavery. . . . I have been for some months aware that he con- 
siders this contest a struggle in which no important political or philanthropical 
principle is involved, thinks the parties are contending about purely material 
interests, and holds that neither of them has superior claims upon the sym- 
pathies of the European friends of liberty and of progress. Garibaldi has 
never been ambitious of wielding power or winning laurels in a cause which 
did not commend itself to him as something more than a question of legal 
right and governmental interest.’ 


15Marsh to Secretary Seward, September 14, 1861, Italy, Despatches, vol. X, MS. 
Dept. of State. Marsh was the American Minister at Turin. 
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In the meantime, Secretary Seward was eagerly waiting for 
news from Sanford relative to his mission to Italy." On Sep- 
tember 25 he sent instructions to the effect that certain bankers 
in London would honor Sanford’s drafts 


for one thousand pounds sterling, or any lesser sum, on account of extraor- 
dinary expenses of foreign intercourse, and the sums so drawn by you will 
be expected to be applied for the payment of General Garibaldi’s expenses 
with his suite in coming to the United States. If it should not prove so, you 
will use this letter, if need be, to enlarge your credit and I will immediately 
provide for the balance which you may expend in that direction.” 


Shortly after writing this instruction, Seward received San- 
ford’s despatch of September 18, 1861, which told the whole 
story of the failure to secure Garibaldi’s services. Although 
Seward had been deeply interested in the mission to Gari- 
baldi, he realized the difficulties that Sanford had faced, and 
he had no desire to express any official displeasure. He be- 
lieved that the course followed by Sanford had been “‘in all 
respects considerate and proper.” Garibaldi’s presence 


and his gallantry in our armies would have been eminently useful. It has 
been a source of sincere satisfaction to the President that circumstances have 
rendered him able to extend to him, if desired, an invitation which would 
enable him to add the glory of aiding in the preservation of the American 
Union to the many honors which the General of Italy has already won in 
the cause of human freedom. Should he propose to renew the correspondence 
with you at any future time in pursuance of the intimation you have received 
from him, you will promptly communicate to me the views he may express. 
They will always be considered with the highest respect for his character and 
the best wishes for his prosperity and fame.'® 


In an instruction to Marsh, Seward expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the assistance that had been extended to Sanford with 
reference to the mission to Garibaldi.” He also remarked 


Secretary Seward to Sanford, September 6, 1861, Belgium, Instructions, vol. I, 
MS. Dept. of State. 

MSecretary Seward to Sanford, September 25, 1861, ibid. 

18Secretary Seward to Sanford, October 11, 1861, Belgium, Instructions, vol. I, MS. 
Dept. of State. 

Secretary Seward to Marsh, October 10, 1861, Italy, Instructions, vol. I, MS. 
Dept. of State. 
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that he believed that Marsh’s views as to the “objects, inci- 
dents and results” of the mission were “just.” 


EQUANIMITY OF SECRETARY SEWARD 


Notwithstanding the fact that Quiggle had sharply criti- 
cized the manner in which Sanford had conducted the mission 
to Garibaldi, Seward also wrote to the consul at Antwerp in 
a distinctly friendly vein: 

You will please accept the thanks of the Department for your services in 
connection with the correspondence which has taken place with that dis- 


tinguished officer [Garibaldi], and also the expression of its marked approval 
of the discreet manner in which your proceedings have been conducted.” 


The very fact that Seward could preserve such perfect 
equanimity, in the face of the failure to secure the services 
of Garibaldi, would seem to indicate that he was not too dis- 
appointed when the colorful Italian general decided to re- 
main on his wind-swept isle of Caprera. What Garibaldi 
might have accomplished at the head of one of the armies 
of the North is an interesting subject for extended historical 
speculation. There was a depressing deficiency of military 
genius in Northern ranks during the first two years of the 
Civil War. Even if Garibaldi had not won any striking vic- 
tories against the armed forces of the South, he would at least 
have spared the Union cause the vacillating incompetence of 
McClellan, the costly blunders of Pope, and the pitiful col- 
lapse of Hooker. And for Garibaldi himself, an extended 
service in America would have saved him from the haunting 
memories of his defeat at Aspromonte.” 


WZ 
ZAIN 


20Secretary Seward to Quiggle, October 28, 1861, Instructions to Consuls, vol. XXXI, 
MS. Dept. of State. 

21Jt is interesting to note that Garibaldi in his Autobiography (trans. by A. Werner, 
London, 1889, 3 vols.) makes no mention of the abortive attempt of American officials 
to secure his services for the Northern cause. 
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The Discovery of 
Cosmic Radiation 


VICTOR FRANCIS HEss’ 


kan,’ the promise of another by Compton and, still 

more, the discovery in recent years of two new elemen- 
tary particles of matter, the positive electron and the heavy 
electron (mesotron or meson) may serve perhaps, as sufficient 
justification for an attempt to review in brief the whole story 
of the discovery of cosmic radiation. 


T HE publication of a work on Cosmic Rays by Milli- 


THE IONIZATION OF AIR 


The last decade of the past century witnessed important 
scientific progress: the discovery of the X rays by W. Réntgen, 
of radioactivity by Henri Becquerel, and of the cathode rays 


(electron rays) by Lenard. All these rays have the common 
quality of rendering common gases, like air, electrically con- 
ductive: they produce, in a gas, carriers of positive and nega- 
tive elementary charges called ions, which move in an electric 
field in opposite directions and have a tendency to lose their 
charge by recombination of the opposite charges. It was well 
known, long before the discoveries just mentioned, that normal 
air is not an ideal insulator but slightly conductive, in other 
words, ionized. Experiments had shown that free air con- 
tains everywhere, on an average of 500 to 1000 ions per cubic 
centimeter. This corresponds to a continuous formation of 
ions at a rate of about 10 ion-pairs per cubic centimeter per 


‘Editorial Note. Dr. Hess, Professor of Physics at Fordham University and the 
author of the present article, was awarded the Nobel Prize in Physics, 1936, for 
the discovery of cosmic radiation. He has been working in this field since 1911 and 
is, perhaps more than any living authority, in a position to give intimate and objec- 
tive information on the decisive phases of this discovery. 

2Cosmic Rays by R. A. Millikan (New York: The Macmillan Company) was re- 
viewed by Dr. Hess in THoucHT, XV (March, 1940), 182-184. 
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second. In 1901, C. T. R. Wilson in England and J. Elster 
and H. Geitel in Germany showed conclusively that even 
stagnant air, in a hermetically-sealed and dust-free vessel, is 
slightly ionized and that the rate of leak of electricity in an 
electroscope-system placed in the closed vessel was in direct 
proportion to the volume of the vessel and to the pressure of 
the gas. Outdoor air always contains traces of radioactive 
substances, for instance Radon (Radium emanation) and its 
decay-products and, therefore, is more ionized than air in a 
vessel which is kept sealed for a sufficient time to allow all 
radioactive substances to decay completely. Thus it was quite 
obvious that air and other gases in a completely sealed vessel 
must be ionized by some source, continuously. Radioactive 
impurities within the vessel, which, like radium, have a very 
long life period could, of course, account for such an effect. 

On the other hand, in 1903, Rutherford and Cooke, as well 
as McLennan and Burton in Montreal, showed that the 
ionization of air in a closed vessel could be reduced by about 
30 percent by surrounding it with lead. Increase of the thick- 
ness of the lead screen beyond two inches did not, however, 
further reduce the residual ionization. McLennan then made 
some measurements of the residual ionization in a sealed ves- 
sel on land (in Canada and England) and aboard the S.S. 
“Grampian” in the North Atlantic. He found that the rate 
of ion production over sea (6 ion-pairs per ccm. per sec.) was 
only about two-thirds of the ionization over land. Similarly, 
McLennan and Wright (1909) found the ionization on the ice 
of Lake Ontario much less than on the shore, in Toronto; 
similar results were reported by D. Pacini, in Livorno (Italy). 
Thus it was clear that a great part of the ionization in a closed 
vessel over land could be ascribed to the penetrating (gamma) 
radiation of the soil which always contains traces of radio- 
active impurities (uranium, thorium, radium and their decay- 
products). 

The residual ionization, as observed over water, was as- 
cribed partly to the minute radioactive impurities of the walls 
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of the vessel, partly to the gamma rays from the very small 
quantities of radioactive substances in the air (radium emana- 
tion, thorium emanation and their successive products). The 
first attempt to approach the problem quantitatively was made 
in Montreal by A. S. Eve (1905), who showed that these 
emanations of radium and thorium were not abundant enough 
to produce more than one-tenth of the effect which was ob- 
served over water. Eve’s results were given very little attention 
at that time. Between 1905 and 1910, several attempts were 
made to explain quantitatively the ionization in a closed vessel. 
In most places over land, a total ionization had been found, 
varying from 10 to 20 ion-pairs per ccm. per second’ accord- 
ing to the varying radioactivity of the soil. In carefully 
cleaned metallic vessels, sometimes the total ionization does 
not exceed 10 I. K. Kurtz and others, in 1909, calculated 
that the known amounts of radioactive substances in the soil, 
in water and in air could fully account for this. The first who 
expressed some doubts as to the correctness of this view was 
D. Pacini who, in 1910, from measurements over sea and 
on shore at Livorno concluded that part of the observed 
ionization might be due to sources other than the known radio- 
active substances. 


EIFFEL TOWER EXPERIMENTS, 1910 


Another possible experimental test was to measure the 
ionization in a closed vessel on the ground and on towers at 
various heights above the ground. Experiments on stone struc- 
tures (McLennan, Bergwitz) were not conclusive, on account 
of the indeterminate contribution of the radioactive impurities 


in the stone of these towers. 
The first really important experiment of this sort was 


carried out by Th. Wulf, a Jesuit priest, on the Eiffel Tower 
in Paris (1910). He found on the ground in Paris (after 
subtraction of the residual ionization in his vessel) a total 


3In what follows “I’’ will be used to represent the expression “ion-pairs per ccm. per 
second.” 
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ionization of 6 I, on the top of the Eiffel Tower, 300 meters 
above the ground, 3.5 I (the average of four days). He ex- 
pected to find a much lower value, since gamma rays from 
the ground, according to an estimate of A. S. Eve, would be 
almost completely absorbed in 300 meters of air. Th. Wulf 
concluded from his experiments that either another source 
of gamma rays existed in the upper layers of the atmosphere 
or that the absorption of the gamma rays in air must be con- 
siderably smaller than had hitherto been assumed. 

The objection that slight radioactive deposits from the 
atmosphere on the iron structure of the Eiffel Tower might 
have exercised an effect was not to be dismissed offhand. 
Recourse, therefore, was had to balloon observations. The 
first ascent had been already made by K. Bergwitz in 1909, 
before Wulf’s Eiffel Tower experiment. Bergwitz found a 
very marked decrease (about 76 percent) of the total ioniza- 
tion from the ground to an altitude of 1300 meters. This 
seemed to harmonize with the view that all of the ionization 
was caused by gamma radiation from the ground. However, 
repetition of Bergwitz’ balloon experiments seemed desirable, 
since his electrometer was damaged during the flight by 
deformation from excess of pressure in his ionization vessel. 
In 1910 and 1911, A. Gockel in Switzerland made three bal- 
loon ascents with ionization vessels. His results were as 


follows: 
Ist flight: on the ground 23.8 I; at 2500 meters 16.2 I; at 4000-4500 


meters 15.8 I (average). 
Second flight: on the ground 11.4 I; at 2000-2800 meters 7-9 I. 


Third flight: on the ground 14.7 I; at 1900 meters 14 I, at 2000 


meters 11.3 I. 
In his first flight, Gockel used an air-tight ionization cham- 


ber with a Wulf electrometer attached to it. In the two fol- 
lowing flights, the ionization vessel was connected to a rubber 
balloon which progressively inflated during the flight and 
constantly maintained the inside pressure practically equal to 


the outside pressure. 
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Gockel concluded from his experiments that there is always 
some decrease of the ionization with altitude, but not as much 
as could be expected if the bulk of the gamma radiation comes 
from the ground. 

From Gockel’s observations during the second and third 
flight, at two to three kilometers above the ground, even a 
small increase of ionization can be found, if his values are re- 
duced to the pressure on the ground. Gockel himself never 
made this reduction, considering it, apparently, as too un- 
certain. Gockel’s observations were influenced by instru- 
mental defects and showed such great fluctuations in the re- 
sults that it is almost impossible to draw any definite conclu- 
sions from them. He was inclined to ascribe a considerable 
part of the observed ionization in his balloon experiments to 
the action of the gamma rays of the radioactive substances in 
the atmosphere. 


HEss BALLOON ASCENTS, 1911-13 


At that time, in the spring of 1911, after reading an ac- 
count of Father Wulf’s Eiffel Tower experiments, I was in- 
clined to believe that a hitherto unknown source of ionization 
may have been in evidence in all these experiments; and I 
decided to attack the problem by direct experiments of my 


own. 

It seemed to me necessary to measure accurately the absorp- 
tion of gamma rays from radium in air in order to find out 
how far above the ground gamma rays could act as an ionizing 
agency. I made this measurement in Vienna, using a large 
quantity of radium (1500 milligrams) as source of gamma 
rays and observing the ionization in a closed vessel placed 
outdoors at various distances up to 90 meters from the source. 
The coefficient of the absorption in air calculated from these 
measurements was of the expected magnitude; and from this 
it could be said with certainty that gamma rays from the 
ground are almost completely absorbed at 500 meters above 
the ground. 
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The next step was the construction of an air-tight ionization 
apparatus which could be used during balloon flights and 
fitted with a sensitive electrometric system which was not in- 
fluenced by the large fluctuations of temperature occurring 
in these flights. I used a modification of Th. Wulf’s apparatus 
with walls of zinc, thick enough to withstand the excess pres- 
sure of one atmosphere and a temperature compensation for 
the fiber electrometer. Furthermore, I found it very im- 
portant always to use two or three of these instruments simul- 
taneously in order to avoid errors from instrumental defects. 
With such instruments, I made ten balloon ascents: two in 
1911, seven in 1912 and one in 1913. Five of them were car- 
ried out at night, and some of them continued during the fol- 
lowing morning. One flight was made during a solar eclipse, 
in April 1912. 

By taking successive readings of the ionization with two or 
three instruments at a time, much more reliable data were 
obtained. I found that at 500 meters above the ground the 
ionization was, on the average, about 2 I lower than on the 
ground and that, from about 1800 meters upwards, an increase 
of ionization is undoubtedly in evidence. At 1500 meters, the 
ionization increased to the same value as had been found on 
the ground. At 3500 meters, the increase amounted to no 
less than 4 I, at 5000 meters to 16 I above the ground value. 
No difference between day and night observations was noticed. 


THE HYPOTHESIS OF COSMIC RADIATION 


An explanation of the increase of ionization with increas- 
ing altitude on account of the action of radioactive sub- 
stances was impossible. I calculated that the known quantities 
of radium emanation (radon) and other substances in the 
atmosphere could not produce more than one twentieth of 
even the small effect observed at an altitude of one to two 
kilometers. 

The only possible way to interpret my experimental findings 
was to conclude to the existence of a hitherto unknown and 
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very penetrating radiation, coming mainly from above and 
being most probably of extra-terrestrial (cosmic) origin. The 
extraordinary penetrating power of this radiation could be de- 
ived from the fact that its ionizing action was even noticeable 
at sea level, after having penetrated the whole atmosphere of 
which the mass is equivalent to a layer of 76 centimeters of 
mercury or 10.5 meters of water. 

Since the gamma radiation from the ground (equivalent 
to about 3 I) is practically zero at altitudes above 1000 
meters, while the total ionization there was not different from 
the sea-level value, it is certain that at an altitude of one to two 
kilometers this new radiation produces permanently an ion- 
ization of about 3 ion-pairs per cubic centimeter per second; 
at sea level, therefore, the effect of this very penetrating radia- 
tion can be estimated as from one to two I. Thus it was clear 
that this newly discovered radiation is an all-important factor 
in creating ionization of the atmosphere, even at sea level, 
all over the globe. Over the ocean, where radioactive sub- 
stances are almost completely absent, this cosmic radiation 
is, in fact, the only ionizing agency acting all the time, day 
and night. 

During a solar eclipse in 1912, I found no change of ioniza- 
tion; from this I concluded that this cosmic radiation could 
not originate in the sun itself, at least not as an electromagnetic 
radiation traveling in straight lines like X rays or rays of vis- 
ible light. I also noticed marked fluctuations in the intensity 
sometimes indicated by all three instruments, and thought it 
possible that the cosmic-ray intensity varies, slightly and ir- 
regularly, with the time. 

The name “cosmic radiation” was given to this radiation 
at a much later date, in 1926. Up to that time, the names 
“penetrating radiation” and Héhenstrahlung (high-altitude 
radiation) were much in use. 

In 1913 and 1914, my experiments were repeated by a Ger- 
man physicist, W. Kolhoerster, with improved instruments. 
He made five balloon ascents and, in 1914, once reached an 
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altitude of no less than 9300 meters. His results were in com- 
plete agreement with mine, as far as the latter went. Beyond 
5400 meters (the highest point I had reached), the increase 
of ionization was even more marked. At an altitude of 9 
kilometers the ionization was about 80 I higher than at sea 
level. Thus the discovery of this very penetrating cosmic 
radiation was fully verified by Kolhoerster’s balloon experi- 
ments. Kolhoerster also calculated the absorption coefficients 
from his data and found that the cosmic rays were at least 10 
times as penetrating as ordinary gamma rays from radium. 
Later experiments on mountains showed independently the 
existence of cosmic radiation; but here in some cases it is difii- 
cult to distinguish the ionizing effect of local radiation having 
its source in the radioactive substances in the ground. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


In 1913, I thought it very important to set up stations in 
various countries for observation of the intensity of cosmic 
radiation in order to find out whether the variations occurred 
simultaneously at these stations. Several colleagues agreed to 
carry out such measurements on prearranged days for at least 
12 hours. Father Th. Wulf (Valkenburg, Holland), E. 
Schweidler (Innsbruck, Austria), H. Benndorf (Graz, Aus- 
tria), C. Dorno (Davos, Switzerland), at 5000 feet above 
sea level, cooperated with me for several months in these 
observations. No definite indications of the occurrence of 
simultaneous intensity variations were found on account of 
the lack of requisite sensitiveness in the type of apparatus in 
use at that time. It is interesting to note that world-wide 
fluctuations of cosmic radiation were actually found much 
later by Forbush (Washington) in 1937 and by the present 
writer in 1938. Of course, I already realized in 1912-13 that 
if such variations of world-wide character should be detected, 
the cosmic origin of this newly found penetrating radiation 
would be definitely proved. This also induced me to set up 
apparatus in a mountain station, in southern Austria, on the 
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Obir (6300 feet above sea level) and to have daily observa- 
tions made there for at least a year. These observations, made 
by my collaborator, Dr. Kofler, were, necessarily, discon- 
tinued when the World War began. The results obtained in 
1913-14 were not very encouraging. We found that most of 
the variations were caused by local radioactive radiations 
which, of course, blurred contingent variations of cosmic rays. 
Similar results were reported in 1919 by W. Kolhoerster, who 
made such observations in Turkey during the War. The dis- 
covery of cosmic radiation, actually completed before 1913, 
awakened comparatively little interest among physicists at 
that time. 


AMERICAN EXPERIMENTS 


Balloon experiments ceased completely after the World 
War had started and were not resumed until 1922. In 1922, 
Millikan and Bowen sent up a small self-registering electro- 
scope with a pilot balloon to an altitude of 15.5 kilometers 
from San Antonio, Texas. ‘They reported that this experi- 
ment showed an increase of ionization with altitude but that 
this increase amounted to only one-fourth of that found in our 
experiments in Central Europe. From this and absorption 
experiments on a high mountain, with lead shields, Millikan 
expressed doubts as to the existence of the new radiation of 
high penetrating power, claimed by the European observers. 

At that time, 1923 to 1925, I had, unfortunately, no personal 
- opportunity of making additional experiments. In 1925, G. 
Hoffmann in Koenigsberg (Germany) performed absorption 
experiments which fully confirmed the high penetrating 
power of the cosmic radiation. Shortly afterwards, Millikan 
and Cameron made absorption experiments in lakes at various 
altitudes in the high Andes of Bolivia which convinced them 
that rays of high penetrability were really and continuously 
coming to the earth from outside. 

The discrepancy between the actual curves of European 
observers and the one of Millikan and his co-workers was 
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fully explained much later (1930), when it was found that it 
was simply due to the difference of latitude between the points 
from which the ascents had been made. J. Clay has shown 
that the increase of ionization with altitude was very much 
less pronounced in lower geographic latitudes (e.g. in the 
Dutch Indies) because there only the more penetrating com- 
ponents of the cosmic radiation were present. The same 
author, in 1928, found the absolute intensity at sea level also 
varies with latitude; near the Equator, the intensity is about 
10 percent less than at higher latitudes beyond 40 degrees 
north or south from the geomagnetic Equator. This discovery, 
corroborated by A. H. Compton in his world-wide survey 
(1932-1934), by Millikan and others is another definite proof 
of the cosmic origin of the rays which, as these experiments 
show, consist mostly of charged particles (electrons, protons, 
etc.) and therefore are deflected in the magnetic field of the 
earth. 

Lack of financial support for experimental work greatly 
impeded my personal participation in further research in 
cosmic rays during these years. In 1927, I began to study the 
time variation of cosmic radiation on stations at higher eleva- 
tions, in the Austrian Alps. In 1930, at a private conference 
with several prominent physicists in Berlin, I pointed out the 
necessity of cooperative work on time variations of cosmic 
rays in different latitudes. We formed a cooperative group 
the members of which pledged themselves to carry out con- 
tinuous recording of cosmic radiation with a very sensitive 
self-registering instrument devised by Dr. E. Steinke of 
Koenigsberg (Germany) during the International Solar 
Year, 1932. 

The points of observation ultimately chosen for this pur- 
pose were: Abisko (Northern Sweden), Dublin (Ireland), 
Koenigsberg (Germany), Innsbruck (Austria), Bandoeng 
(Java), Cape Town (South Africa). In Innsbruck three 
apparatus of the same type were set up: two of them in a 
mountain observatory on the Hafelekar 7000 feet above sea 
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level erected by myself with the financial help of the Acade- 
mies of Science in Vienna and Berlin and the Rockefeller 
Institution of Paris; while a third apparatus was set up in the 
Inn Valley (1800 feet above sea level), about four miles 
away. I hoped to carry out a thorough study of the time vari- 
ations of the cosmic radiation during a complete sun-spot cycle 
(11 years). Although this program could not be completed 
on account of circumstances beyond my control, many impor- 
tant results were obtained with the assistance of a number of 
collaborators, from 1931 to 1938. We found a regular daily 
variation of cosmic radiation according to solar time, a sea- 
sonal variation, irregular variations correlated with magnetic 
disturbances and polar lights and a 27-day period, apparently 
connected with the rotation of the sun. All these variations 
were in marked agreement with the theory that cosmic rays 
are mostly charged particles (electrons, protons, etc.) which 
are deflected by the magnetic field of the sun and of the earth 
and come from the outer space (beyond our galaxy). 

Lack of cooperation between the members of the European 
Committee of 1930 considerably marred the success of the 
simultaneous observations at various stations. The only im- 
portant result was the fact that during the appearance of a new 
star in 1934 (Nova Hercules) no change of the average inten- 
sity of cosmic rays was detected at these stations. 


WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION 


Meanwhile, in America A. H. Compton had founded a very 
efficient organization for a world-wide survey of cosmic ray 
intensities with some 80 physicists cooperating in stations dis- 
tributed all over the globe. A similar survey was organized 
by R. A. Millikan. The very high costs of construction of 
modern cosmic-ray apparatus as also for the upkeep of ob- 
servational work automatically led to a concentration of cos- 
mic ray research in a few big laboratories with sufficient finan- 
cial support, while individual research work in smaller institu- 
tions was becoming less and less promising. 
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At present, cosmic-ray research on a large scale is carried 
out only in a few laboratories where experimental and theoret- 
ical physicists under the leadership of eminent investigators 
are cooperating in carefully planned research programs: in 
Chicago (A. H. Compton), Pasadena (R. A. Millikan), 
Swarthmore (Bartol Research Foundation, W. F. G. Swann), 
Cambridge, England (P. M. Blackett), Paris (P. Auger), 
and Amsterdam (J. Clay). In Germany and Italy, where ten 
years ago G. Hoffmann, E. Steinke, W. Kolhoerster, B. Rossi 
and others were leading in cosmic ray research, work in this 
field has practically ceased. 

It is perhaps not without interest to add a short statistical 
review on the number of publications on cosmic rays in order 
to show the enormous increase of interest in this field of work 
within the last decade. From 1912 to 1924 no more than 180 
Papers on cosmic rays were published. The annual output of 
new papers (theoretical and experimental) which, of course, 
can give us only a very rough estimate of the work done, was 
1912-1920 less than 10; 1921-1925 about 20; 1926-1927 about 
25 to 50; 1928-1930 about 75 to 100; 1931-1932 about 100 to 
150; 1933-1936 about 200; 1937-1938 over 200. It can be 
safely said that, for the last three years, the number of papers 
coming out per year has not diminished. It can be seen from 
this that the discovery of cosmic radiation has opened up a 
new field of physical knowledge not less fascinating than the 
field of radioactivity or of X rays. 

The great discoveries of recent years of the positive electron 
and of the mesotron (heavy electron) by C. Anderson and 
others have been made in America. Once more the leadership 
in scientific progress in a highly-specialized field has passed 
from the old to the new world.’ 


4The coordinating Committee for Cosmic Ray Research of the Carnegie Institution 
in Washington has made it possible for Dr. Hess to cooperate actively, as a Research 
Associate, in the present program of further research. (Editor.) 





Legal Aspects of 
Charitable Institutions 


SISTER M. ANN JOACHIM, O.P. 


dynamic element in community life. Yet it is difficult 

for individuals to perform works of charity by them- 
selves. Institutions and organizations are, therefore, neces- 
sary; such charitable institutions have a real place in the life 
of all, but particularly of the poor and underprivileged. The 
Government, too, has its legitimate sphere. It needs, however, 
and should recognize, the valuable work of the private 
charitable institutions. 

Public institutions are well defined by law. The legal as- 
pects of the charitable institution are less understood. It is 
important, therefore, to ask the question, When is an institu- 
tion charitable in the eyes of the law? 


CJ asnamic et charity has, from the beginning, been a 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 


The Articles of Incorporation or the Charter of itself does 
not control the question. The corporation must not only call 
itself a charity, but it must so conduct its business as to be in 
truth a philanthropic organization." The courts are ques- 
tioning more and more the granting of immunity from lia- 
bility solely on the basis of the form of incorporation. Proof 
that the organization is charitable in fact as well as in name is 
being demanded. “The mere fact that a corporation is incor- 
porated as a charitable corporation is not conclusive of. its 
character as such, upon one suing it for negligence.’” 

The mere fact that a school is organized and incorporated 
under the act to incorporate associations not for pecuniary 


1England v. Hospital of the Good Samaritan, 61 P(2), 48 (1936), California; 
70 P(2) 692 (1937) ; 88 P(2) 227 (1939). 
“White v. Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital, 99 F(2) 355. 
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profit is not conclusive that such a school is a non-profit organ. 
ization.’ Even if an institution charges those who are able to 
pay for room, board and attendance, it may still be charitable 
in fact. Further, if a corporation is essentially a charitable 
one, the fact that one of its departments earns a profit does not 
affect the general character of the institution.’ 


IMMUNITY FROM LIABILITY 


Since the American Medical Association has registered 
more than 2,700 non-profit hospitals in the United States, it 
seems appropriate to deal, in this discussion, with the hospital 
as the best example of a charitable institution. Elizabeth Silva 
v. Providence Hospital of Oakland is a case in point. The 
plaintiff, 


over seventy years of age, through her daughter, sought and was granted 
care and treatment in a ward of defendant hospital at the agreed regular 
rate of $4.00 a day. Several days after her entry, plaintiff fell out of bed. 
One of plaintiff’s attending physicians instructed defendant to equip the bed 
with a side board. This order was obeyed except on one occasion, about 
three and one-half weeks thereafter, when plaintiff again fell out of bed and 
fractured her right hip. Because of the latter injury, plaintiff incurred ex- 
penses in the sum of $1101.45. This action was brought and judgment given 
for total damages of $3000. In support of the argument for reversal of the 
judgment, appellant contends that the charity doctrine, which is an integral 
part of the jurisprudence of this State, exempts the corporation hospital from 
liability, and that the judgment, therefore, is without evidentiary support. 
Appellant erected its first hospital on borrowed money, paid off the in- 
debtedness from its income, acquired a new site, and is reducing the present 
indebtedness. The corporation hospital has received no endowments or 
donations and its source of income is from paying-patients. It has no stock 
or stockholders, and its officers serve without remuneration; it accepts charity, 
semicharity and full-pay patients; it maintains a free clinic for children and 
expectant mothers, and a free school for training nurses. It gives dole at 


3Princeton Country Day School v. State Board of Tax Appeals, 113 N.J.L. 515 
(1934). 

4McDonald v. Mass. General Hospital, 120 Mass. 432; Beverly Hospital v. W. P. 
Early, 197 N. E. 641, Mass. (1935). 

5The X-Ray Department, for example; Ritchie v. Long Beach Community Hos- 
pital, 34 P(2) 771. 
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its doors, free meals to indigent applicants and assistance to poor families 
outside of the hospital. It becomes necessary, therefore, to determine whether, 
under all the circumstances of the case, it may be designated as a charitable 
institution and entitled to exemptions from liability for the negligence of 
its servants. ; 

The trial court found that said hospital was operated by said defendant 
for profit even though the general purposes of said defendant may have been 
charitable. There is ample evidence to sustain this finding. The primary 
purpose of the organization was profit. From that profit, charity was dis- 
pensed. The charity was dependent upon and sufficiently distinct to indicate 
that the first importance was profit.® 


In the Arizona case of Southern Methodist Hospital and 
Sanatorium in Tuscon v. Wilson,’ which was appealed twice, 
the court finally and definitely stated that “the test is not 
whether the patients of the hospital pay more or less for their 
services, but whether those charged with its operation were 
conducting it for their private profit or advantage.” New 
York concurs in saying that an institution receiving pay- 
patients does not change its status as a charitable organization.* 
A Missouri hospital was even allowed to recover a judgment 
for services rendered a patient, holding that the trustee had 
the right to recover money owing to the charitable trust.’ 

Lately, the courts have shown less generosity in granting 
hospitals immunity from liability. Catherine Sheehan had 
been a paying-patient in the North Country Community Hos- 
pital, a charitable corporation. She was being removed in 
its ambulance to her home. The Court held the defendant 
was not exempt; and submitted the question of negligence to 
the jury, who returned a verdict in favor of the plaintiff.” 


8Silva v. Providence Hospital of Oakland, 87 P(2) 374. 

745 Arizona 507; 46 P(2) 118. 

8Collins v. New York P. G. Medical School and Hospital, 59 App. Div. 63; 69 
N.Y.S. 106; See also McDonald v. Mass. General Hospital, 120 Mass. 432. 

*Barnes Hospital et al. v. Schultz, 90 S.W. (2) 164, Missouri. 

10273 N.Y. 163, 580; 248 App. Div. 632; Appealed in 289 N.Y.S. 756; Catherine 
Sheehan received $858.70 damages and Edward Sheehan, her husband, $458.70 for 
loss of wife’s services. Cf. Schloendorff v. Society of New York Hospital, 311 N. Y. 
125; 105 N.W. 92. 
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There is ample reason to believe that the future will bring 
more encroachments on the rule of exemption and that other 
courts will be influenced by this decision. 


VARYING DECISIONS OF THE COURTS 


After it is determined whether the hospital is really 
charitable or not, the question of liability is still complicated. 
Many questions arise which have not been forseen by legisla- 
tors, and it is then left to the courts. It is not surprising then 
that there is a great diversity of opinion and ruling among 
the various courts of last resort. 

These decisions might be classed in three general groups: 
one, which holds the hospital immune from all liability for 
the injurious acts of its servants or employees; another, which 
holds the private charitable hospital just as liable as any other 
individual or corporation; and a third, which avoids the two 
extremes and in which most of the States concur, imposes lia- 
bility or grants immunity under certain circumstances. The 
current opinion, that modern conditions do not justify special 
exemption, is increasing. In fact, in this era, when the whole 
social and political structure is undergoing a change, there 
can be no general rule for all cases. One law always neces- 
sitates another, so that legislation is so voluminous and scat- 
tered that the actual or potential menace of each cannot be 
estimated. 

It is well established in Utah that the hospital is liable for 
negligence of its nurses resulting in the death of a paying- 
patient, notwithstanding that the hospital is organized as a 
charity and gives charitable services." The Supreme Court 
of Utah has thus aligned itself with a growing minority re- 
fusing to grant immunity to hospitals in these modern times, 
saying that it is no longer necessary to protect such institutions 
against individuals who are injured, just because they perform 


11Art. 13 sec. 2 of the Constitution; see also William Budge Memorial Hospital . 
Maughan, 79 Utah 516; Getzhoffen v. Sisters of H. C. Hospital Association, 32 
Utah 46. 
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acts of charity. There was a time, they agree, when such in- 
stitutions were few and needed encouragement.” 

St. John’s Hospital of Tulsa, Oklahoma, was sued by the 
administrator of the estate of a deceased patient to recover 
damages for the alleged wrongful death of the delirious 
patient, who, while unguarded, jumped or fell from a hospital 
window. The jury found that the hospital was negligent in 
allowing the patient to remain unguarded, and the court held 
that a paying-patient in a hospital conducted without stock or 
profit, in which indigent patients are treated without cost and 
the fees exacted from patients who can pay are used in pro- 
moting the work, may recover damages for the injury caused 
by the negligence of the attending nurse. Judgment was 
$3,000 for loss of life and $500 for pain and suffering.” 

The majority view in charity-hospital cases is that they are 
not liable for the negligence of their employees, even when the 
party plaintiff is a paying patient; but the courts are qualifying 
the three early theories of immunity. More are now holding 


that the position of the paying patient is the same whether in 
a charity hospital or in one conducted for profit, and that he 
should be entitled to the same remedies against one as against 
the other. What merits particular attention at the present 
time is the growing feeling that the individual needs the pro- 
tection of the law more than institutions. 


INROADS ON THE DOCTRINE OF EXEMPTION 


The often-quoted Minnesota case is the one where Lawrence 
Grotte had been admitted to the defendant’s hospital as a 
pneumonia patient. He became delirious and, during the 
absence of attendants, jumped from the second-story window 
of his room and was killed. It was shown that the attendants 
knew of the patient’s delirious state for some forty hours before 
his death. The attending nurse left the window slightly open 
and left the room for about five minutes. The court held that 


12Sessions v. Thomas D. Dee Memorial Hosp. Association, 78 P(2) 645. 
18Zeidler v. Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother, 92 P(2) 996 (June 7, 1938). 
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the evidence of negligence was sufficient and that liability 
should be imposed even though the defendant was operating 
a charitable hospital. 

We do not believe that the policy of irresponsibility best subserves the 
beneficent purposes for which the hospital is maintained. We do not approve 
the public policy, which would require the widow and children of the de- 
ceased, rather than the corporation, to suffer the loss incurred through the 
fault of the corporation’s employees, or in other words, which would com- 
pel the persons damaged to contribute the amount of their loss to the pur- 
poses of even the most worthy corporation. We are of the opinion that 
public policy does not favor exemption from liability. 


Plaintiff recovered judgment in the sum of $6,500." 

Is a third person who enters the hospital as a visitor con- 
sidered a beneficiary and, therefore, prevented from recover- 
ing for injuries sustained? The New Jersey Law says that she 
is. A plaintiff came to visit her daughter; she came vol- 
untarily and for her own purposes. She fell and was injured. 
She tried to show that the defendant was negligent in not re- 
moving the wet spot on the stairs which was the cause of her 
fall. The court held that she was a recipient of the same 
benevolence as was the patient and applied the theory that 
public policy denies recovery.” 

Louisiana has made an inroad on the doctrine of exemp- 
tions from liability for negligence on the part of charitable 
organizations. The plaintiff was injured by a truck owned by 
the Volunteers of America. The court held that he was not 
a beneficiary and that he could recover because all persons 
and corporations must answer for the consequences of their 
negligent acts.° In a New Jersey automobile-accident case, 
the judge agreed on the soundness of the trust-fund, public- 
policy and implied-waiver theories; but held that the plain- 
tiffs were absolute strangers to the defendant and had obtained 
no benefits from them; further, that to uphold the defendant 


14Mullin Adm. v. Evangeliches Diakonissenverein, 144 Minn. 372. 
15Boeckel v. Orange Memorial Hospital, 108 N.J.L. 453. 
16Bougon v. Volunteers of America et al, 151 So. 797. 
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in its selection of servants and in the carelessness of those 
selected would be “repugnant to one’s sense of justice.” 
Again, the Minnesota court stressed this point, saying: 


Where innocent persons suffer through their [the hospital’s] fault, they 
should not be exempted. . . . It is almost contradictory to hold that an in- 
stitution organized to dispense charity shall be charitable and extend aid to 
others, but shall not compensate or aid those injured by it in carrying on its 
activities.” 


In Kolb v. Monmouth Memorial Hospital, the plaintiff, a 
member of the first-aid-volunteer fire department, took, in the 
company’s ambulance, an emergency case to the defendant 
hospital. Upon reaching the hospital, the plaintiff went 
through the customary procedure of getting the stretcher for 
the patient and, while doing so, fell and received injuries for 
which he brought suit. The plaintiff was not related to the 
patient and received no compensation for his services. He 
was on the premises as an implied invitee, and he recovered 
damages in the sum of $9,750.” 


NEED OF VIGILANCE 


Legal questions concerning charitable institutions arise 
daily. Approximately 62,000 bills are introduced in the legis- 
latures of the forty-eight States each year, and of these more 
than 3,500 pertain to hospitals, doctors and nurses. Within 
the past few months, legislation pertaining to contracts for 
hospitalization, group insurance, payment for care of indigent 
patients, compulsory health or accident insurance, service 
plans, licensing laws, regulations for all the different depart- 
ments in a hospital, social security and old-age assistance, un- 
employment compensation, workman’s compensation, social- 
ized medicine, minimum wage laws, taxation of every nature 
and description, real and personal property, sales tax, gift tax, 
privilege tax, etc., medical ethics, actions of malpractice, 


Simmons et al. v. Wiley Methodist Episcopal Church et al. 112 N.J.L. 129, 
18Geiger v. Simpson M.E. Church, 174 Minn. 389. 
19116 N.J.L. 118. 
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pauper aid, childbirth duties, nurses, registration, license, 
education, interns, motor vehicles, sirens, ambulance operation 
and service, furnishing of oxygen tents, healing crippled chil- 
dren, blind, dependent and indigent sick, reports of all kinds, 
accident, death, wounds, diseases and defects, fire inspection, 
building laws, water supply, food and drugs, labor relations, 
collective bargaining, fair-labor practices, child labor, mental 
health and disease, hospital facilities available to all physi- 
cians, selection of doctor, hospital incorporation, license and 
inspection, and dozens of others have been introduced in the 
various States. 

Profound gratitude for the sacrifice and labors is due relig- 
ious communities in the upbuilding and maintaining of char- 
itable institutions. In spite of restrictions and increased legis- 
lation, Catholic hospitals alone have increased five percent 
in the last five years. We must continue this work of Christ, 
because the need is constantly increasing. 

Charitable institutions are definitely in politics; and the 
time to influence legislation is before its enactment. Legisla- 
tors are usually interested in the public welfare and are inter- 
ested in the advantages and disadvantages of proposed legisla- 
tion. This necessitates a careful study and close watchfulness 
on the part of charitable institution representatives. 
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Counsel and Consent 
in the Thirteenth Century 


GEORGE L. HASKINS 


HE last few years have witnessed the awakening of 

a great interest in the beginnings of representative 

government.’ Partly because, in some countries, par- 
liamentary institutions have, of late, been seriously chal- 
lenged, partly because, in others, there is a growing feeling 
that the parliamentary system does not work well, many 
people are clinging tenaciously to a belief in the essential 
goodness of “democracy” and are rationalizing this belief 
with arguments purporting to be drawn from history.’ It is, 
for example, a not uncommon assumption that, six hundred 
years ago, self-government came to the people of England 
because the people wished to rule themselves and that rulers 
were in a strict sense responsible to their subjects. 


REVISION OF PROFESSIONAL HISTORICAL OPINION 


Closer study of the original documents has given scholars 
cause to question even the “accepted outlines” of a genera- 
tion ago; and they have increasingly devoted their energies 
to clarifying the beginnings of parliamentary government.° 


1This paper was delivered, in substantially the same form, before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston in February, 1939, as one of a series of lectures on the beginnings 
of representative government in England. 

*Cf. H. J. Laski and others, The Development of the Representative System in Our 
Times (Lausanne, etc., 1928) ; Ramsay Muir, Is Democracy a Failure? (London, 1934). 

3Most active among English scholars have been H. G. Richardson and G. O. 
Sayles, whose acutely critical studies (printed chiefly in the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research and the English Historical Review) have amplified con- 
siderably the framework as described by Maitland fifty years ago. For general 
bibliography, see Cambridge Medieval History, vii, 948-956; E. Lousse, L’Organiza- 
tion corporative du Moyen Age (Louvain, 1937 ff.); C. Stephenson, “Taxation and 
Representation,” in Haskins Anniversary Essays (Boston, 1929); G. Lapsley, Cam- 
bridge Historical Journal, v (1936), 119-161; G. L. Haskins, The Statute of York 
and the Interest of the Commons (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), pp. 113-124; and idem, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., liii (1938), 1-20. 
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By now the predominantly judicial (as opposed to merely 
“legislative”) character of the early assemblies in England 
and France has been established beyond question; the Eng- 
lish parliament, like the parlement of Paris, was primarily 
a court set above other courts; the business of such assem- 
blies was chiefly what we would call judicial and administra- 
tive.* 

It is to be observed, however, that insistence on a parti- 
cular function or aspect of an institution, no matter how 
“operational” its significance, can easily obscure the real 
character of the institution and its importance in the society 
in which it functions. The official records which have come 
down to us tend to give an impersonal idea of the early 
parliaments. There is the risk that these early assemblies 
may be looked upon as merely a chapter in medieval ad- 
ministrative history. “We dare not say,” writes Professor 
Powicke, “that it was inevitable or impersonal, and divorce 
it from the convictions of ordinary men and women, for these 
convictions gave it life.”’ There are, in other words, other 
factors besides pure administrative convenience or the royal 
need for money to explain the calling of the first represen- 
tative assemblies in England. It is the purpose of this paper 
to point to certain of these factors and to trace their sig- 
nificance in the early development of parliament. 

To a century like the last one, accustomed to progress and 
to the social changes that it was thought could be effected 
by conscious effort, it seemed entirely plausible that a demo- 
cratically-minded Simon de Montfort should devise a scheme 
for including representatives of the nation in the king’s 
councils. To a generation accustomed to see Boards and In- 
stitutions set up or created by Act of Parliament, it seemed 
entirely plausible that a constitutionally-minded Edward I 


4On the affinities between parliament and parlement, see the paper of H. G. Rich- 
ardson, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., xi (1928), 137-183. 

5F, M. Powicke, “England and Europe in the Thirteenth Century,” Harvard Ter- 
centenary Publications: Independence, Convergence and Borrowing in Institutions, 
Thought and Art (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), p. 145. 
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should carry on the work of Earl Simon and should create 
the House of Commons. Voltaire’s epigram, that history is 
a pack of cards that we play on the dead, was often justified 
in those glorious and halcyon days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. If it is the truth which is to be sought, the myths sur- 
rounding Simon de Montfort’s parliament in 1265 and Ed- 
ward I’s Model Parliament in 1295 must be dismissed along 
with such legends of childhood as the landing of the Pil- 
grims on Plymouth Rock. 


FACTORS IN PARLIAMENTARY DEVELOPMENT 


Most people who consider thoughtfully the evidence of 
history will perceive that the changes and developments in 
institutions were seldom contemplated by the people who 
brought them about. As President Lowell has written in a 
suggestive essay, the steps people took “were consciously and 
rationally taken to meet certain immediate needs without a 
thought of possible ultimate consequences.”* The barons of 
1215 who wrested the Great Charter from King John had no 
idea that they were establishing the right to trial by one’s 
peers. The men who sought to retain the great offices of state 
in the time of Queen Anne through control of a majority 
in the House of Commons little thought that they were estab- 
lishing the foundations of what we now call the Cabinet 
system. The case is much the same with the beginnings of 
parliament. Parliament grew out of what we loosely call 
the “feudal system,” the handiwork not of democratic initia- 
tive, but of autocratic kings who sought to strengthen their 
own power. 

It is a not uncommon misconception that the feudal system 
was a form of government midway between aristocracy and 
tyranny, whereby the peasants and small land-owners were 
exploited in the interests of a landed nobility. Many people 
have come to believe that this government was “inefficient, 


®From an address delivered at the Harvard Tercentenary in 1936: printed in 
What a University President Has Learned (New York, 1938), pp. 134-50. 
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corrupt, and tyrannical, and that its agents were greedy, 
venal, cruel, and disloyal.’” Occasionally modern writers can 
be found who point to feudalism as a hideous parallel of the 
wickedness of present-day capitalism and its relentless hold 
over oppressed minorities—‘“economic royalism,” I. believe, 
is the current phrase. 


FEUDAL COUNSEL 


Contemporary official records tell a different story, how- 
ever, and suggest that far more than we realize, the feudal 
system secured countless mutual advantages and services to 
both sides, lord and vassal, and involved from the start mu- 
tual consent. Sentiments of loyalty and responsibility there 
were on both sides, mingled with such important ideas as 
respect for an established order sanctioned by the habits of 
their forefathers and a universal Christian Church. The 
powerful feudal monarch set his face against the centrifugal 
forces which feudalism could so easily breed, and stood out 
for cooperation between the orders of society, for counsel 
and consent. 

Saxon kings had been wont to call about them on stated 
occasions the great of the land in Church and State. Office 
or personal tie was the basis of membership in these national 
assemblies, which were known as the council of wise men, the 
Witenagemot. With the consent of the witan the king pub- 
lished his laws, and decided on weighty matters of policy 
affecting the peace of the kingdom. Taxation and the affairs 
of the Church were considered within the competence of 
this assembly; and before it, as a tribunal of last resort, the 
king judged appeals on important civil and criminal causes. 

After the Conquest, the Norman and Plantagenet kings 
built on Anglo-Saxon foundations, stressing the continuity 
of Saxon and Norman rule. Thus, the laws and customs 
prevailing under Edward the Confessor were to continue in 
full force; the structure of local government—centered in 


7R. F. Treharne, The Baronial Plan of Reform 1258-1263 (Manchester, 1932), p. 37. 
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the courts of the shire and the hundred—was to remain un- 
altered. If the feudalism of the Continent was introduced, it 
was to strengthen and invigorate ancient institutions with the 
adventurous and highly-strung energy of the Norman rulers. 
Such changes as there were took the form of increased super- 
vision by royal authority. Again, the local independence that 
had belonged to the Saxon earls was curbed, although their 
administrative function in local affairs was continued. The 
Witenagemot, too, was perpetuated; and though its com- 
plexion was changed and though some of its competence 
was diminished because of the greater power of the king, it 
continued to advise the king as before on important decisions 
and in difficult judicial cases. 

England under the Norman kings was “a small, well con- 
quered, much governed kingdom,” and it was ruled as force- 
fully and as personally as any baron ruled his own manor. 
England and the fulness thereof was the king’s, and though 
a kingdom it was regarded as the king’s private fief. There 
was, in effect, no law of kingship as such, for the king’s rights 
were regarded simply as intensified private rights because he 
was the most powerful person. To his fief, as to the lesser 
lordships of any baron, were attached all the rights and juris- 
dictions incident to feudal tenure. By a custom introduced 
from Normandy, a lord was entitled to demand of his vassals 
what was broadly called “aid” and “counsel.” By the same 
custom, the king was entitled to demand them from his ten- 
ants-in-chief. “Aid” meant in the beginning military service 
in the feudal levy. “Counsel” meant periodic suit at court, 
to give advice and help settle difficult cases. Counsel, so far 
as it concerned the king’s court, involved to a great extent 
the principal functions of the old Witenagemot, with this 
difference, that under the Norman kings attendance became 
compulsory. Dicey put it very well when he said, “It was 
rather the king’s privilege than his duty to receive counsel.” 


8F, W. Maitland, Law Quarterly Review, xiv (1898), 33. 
°A. V. Dicey, The Privy Council (London, 1887), p. 2. 
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—Insistence on this suit at court, as an incident of feudal 
service, was of first importance because it operated as a uni- 
fying force which successfully combated the centrifugal 
forces of feudalism. In contemporary France, the king was 
not strong enough to demand of the nobility regular and 
periodic suit at court. Partly in consequence of this, France 
broke up into the great dynastic feudatories which lasted 
throughout the Middle Ages. In England, because the king 
was strong enough to enforce his will, this did not happen. 
The possible ill-effects of the “clannishness of the shires” and 
the pertinacious local distinctions and rivalries were, for this 
reason, prevented to a marked degree. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER OF ENGLISH MONARCHY 


At the same time, it must be remembered that the English 
kings of this period were more than feudal lords. Far more, 
they ruled as national sovereigns. Their handiwork stand: 


out increasingly at every point in the administration, for they 
were great builders. Private baronial jurisdictions were un- 
dermined by the establishment of new royal courts, new forms 
of action, new possessory assizes for the recovery of land. 
Royal justices itinerant traveled about England, trying cases 
and building up the king’s power. Slowly, very slowly, the 
strength of the royal power became felt in every corner of 
Engand; the feudal regime was placed on a national basis. 

As much as any other single fact, the king’s insistence on 
the feudal obligation of suit at court was responsible for the 
extension all over England of this national and royal adminis- 
tration. The regular appearance of the tenants-in-chief at 
the king’s court assured the king a hand in supervising the 
local jurisdictions of his barons. This service was both tedious 
and objectionable, for in speaking of attendance at any 
medieval court we must always put duty before right. None 
the less, the result was a kind of political education. Under 
pressure from above, the barons and earls became accus- 
tomed to cooperation in the work of government. It is hardly 
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going too far to say that the obligation of suit at the king’s 
court became, in the thirteenth century, the framework upon 
which the structure of parliament was reared. 

The process by which the feudal administration was nation- 
alized and by which the baronage of England was educated 
to a sense of political responsibility was not accomplished all 
at once or without opposition. Three significant stages may 
be observed in the process. The first, during the reign of 
Henry II, witnessed a more or less constant state of friction 
between the king and the barons, in which the king did his 
utmost to wipe out independent baronial franchises and juris- 
dictions which hampered the extension of royal power. The 
policy was in the main successful; and in passing to the sec- 
ond stage we can see that a degree of cooperation was at- 
tained between the rivals which may fairly be described as 
a state of equilibrium; as a prominent feature of the thirteenth 
century, it should occupy much of our attention. At the third 
stage, in the reign of Henry III, the equilibrium has broken 
down; and in the struggle to re-establish it, the whole ques- 
tion of authority is raised. We shall need to ask in this paper 
how the equilibrium was thrown out of balance and how the 
feudal council expanded into parliament in order to cope 
with the problem. 


EXTENSION OF ROYAL ADMINISTRATION 


In the twelfth century, the crowning boast of a baron could 
be, “If I do you wrong, who is there to do you right?” The 
credit of bringing to nought the implications of so proud an 
assertion of independence belongs to Henry II. Case after 
case his writs drew into the new royal courts, as circuit justices 
traveled about the kingdom trying men for every manner of 
crime. Royal officials, sheriffs, bailiffs, guardians of the forest 
were everywhere, reporting breaches of the peace, and super- 
vising the doings of men all over England. Link by link the 


\Matthaei Parisiensis Chronica Majora (ed. H. R. Luard: Rolls Series, London, 
1880), v. 738. 
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relentless chain of uniform law was forged out of the very 
stuff that sought to break it asunder; and step by step the com- 
mon law was built up, a law common to all England.” 

For a long time, in fact until well after the reign of Henry 
II, local jurisdictions and privileges continued in private 
hands and were jealously guarded by the barons. Every new 
royal encroachment was resisted as strenuously as are the 
extensions of Federal authority in this country today. The 
introduction of new institutions, suck as the jury and circuit 
justices, was, in fact, opposed as vehemently as the recent 
proposal to reorganize the Federal judiciary—and on many 
of the same grounds. 

However, neophobia is only a temporary illness, and people 
soon observed that the new forms of action which could be 
pleaded in the royal courts were useful and advantageous in 
the recovery of land wrongly taken or withheld. People saw 
that the presentment jury of twelve men was a serious de- 
terrent to crime and violence. They saw, moreover, that royal 
justice was more speedy than baronial justice, and that new 
methods of proof by witnesses, rather than by the antiquated 
ordeals of fire or combat, were far more certain. 

While the king was attempting to absorb baronial juris- 
dictions by extending the sphere of royal administration, the 
baronage was being forced to cooperate with the king to help 
achieve his ends. Judges, sheriffs and other royal officials 
were recruited largely from the baronage; and a sense of 
responsibility wider than the manor or the fief was inevitably 
fostered. The new actions at law, the extension of a common 
system, helped to breed something of a common point of view 
in widely-separated districts of the kingdom. Finally, the 
obligation of suit at court meant that the officials and the 
tenants-in-chief met together on a common ground with com- 
mon problems in the king’s council. It was natural that cor- 
porate feeling should develop. In time this enlarged council 
came to exercise a measure of control. 


11Cf, Mirror of Justices (ed. Maitland: Selden Society, 1895), p. 5. 
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No king, neither Henry II, nor Richard, nor John, was 
conscious of what was really happening; none of them was 
responsible for any direction toward this cooperation. On 
the contrary, they aimed simply and solely at extending the 
royal power and at an effective royal administration. The 
end attained, a limited rather than an absolute monarchy, was 
entirely different from the one they had in view. 


THE KING’sS COUNCIL 


In the writings of Henry de Bracton, the greatest lawyer 
of the thirteenth century, we find the statement: ‘The king 
has his councillors who are his associates; he who has asso- 
ciates has a master.” This sentence illustrates the develop- 
ment of baronial counsel in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
tury. As early as the reign of Henry I, it is recorded that a 
new law of edict which changes custom must have the com- 
mon consent of the barons of the kingdom if it is to be bind- 
ing beyond the king’s lifetime.“ Henry II’s famous Assize 
of Clarendon and his Assize of the Forest were established 
with the counsel and consent of the bishops, barons, counts 
and nobles of the realm.“ A century or so later, Bracton says 
that whatever has been defined or approved by the counsel 
and consent of the magnates has, on the authority of the king, 
the force of law.” 

What happened was this. By compelling the barons to co- 
operate in the work of government and accept certain definite 


Bracton, De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae (ed. G. E. Woodbine, New 
Haven, 1915-1922) ii, 110. Probably this is not Bracton’s own statement, but it 
makes its appearance in the manuscripts of his work very shortly after his death 
and may be taken to indicate current views as to the nature of the king’s council. 
For technical criticism on the appearance of this addicio in the manuscripts, see 
Woodbine, of. cit., i, 252, 332-333; Maitland, Bracton’s Note Book (London, 1887), i, 
29-33; G. Lapsley, History, xxiii (1938), 9-10. (Mr. Lapsley’s references to Woodbine 
are not exact.) 

18M. M. Bigelow, Placita Anglo-Normannica (London, 1879), p. 145. The case is 
discussed further by G. B. Adams, Council and Courts in Anglo-Norman England 
(New Haven, 1926), p. 118. 

M4Stubbs, Select Charters (Oxford, 1913), pp. 170, 186. 

Bracton, De Legibus (ed. Woodbine), ii, 19. 
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responsibilities, the king sponsored the growth of the council 
as an institution. It became something quite different from 
the vague, general assemblies of the Witanagemot. Concur- 
rently, the feeling grew that matters affecting the interest of 
the king’s subjects must be done with their approval. Counsel, 
in other words, came to involve consent. The realm is still 
regarded as the king’s private fief; the law administered is 
his law, the feudal law of the fief. Nevertheless, the king is 
felt to have a clear responsibility to his subjects as regards 
changes or innovations in the law. Above all, the rule is estab- 
lished in the never-to-be-forgotten words of the Great Char- 
ter: No scutage or aid, save the customary feudal ones, shall 
be levied except by the common counsel of the realm.” 

In connection with the enlarging functions of the king’s 
council, a significant principle of political actioa was worked 
out.” I mean the principle of majority rule. In the history 
of parliament, this is a matter of great importance. But like 
many other characteristics of parliament, it was something 
that was first worked out in the feudal council, long before 
representatives of the commons were added. It is traceable 
in some degree to the influence of Roman law and the prac- 
tice of the ecclesiastical courts. In the ordinary secular courts 
in England, from the moment the records first begin, there 
appears a strong desire for unanimity. The judgment of a 
court was regarded in a very real sense as the judgment of 
the whole district within which the court was held. It took 
some time before men came to accept the dogma that the 
voice of the majority was the voice of the community. Like 
a corporation, people felt that the community could have 
only one voice. This idea of the importance of unanimity was 
inherited by the jury, and survives of course today as one 
of the first conditions of a jury’s verdict. 


16Cap. 12. 
17For a recent discussion of the principle of majority rule, see S. B. Chrimes, 


English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 133-137. 
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PRINCIPLE OF MAJORITY RULE 


But as the function of speaking for the community devolved 
more and more on the jury, a feeling grew up in the courts 
that, in case of a disagreement, the opinion of the majority was 
to prevail. Instances of this occur as early as the so-called 
Laws of Henry I.“ Whether the idea is connected with the 
ideas of a very aristocratic society, wherein the powerful 
thegn was regarded as “better” than any one of his vassals, 
it is very difficult to say. It is plain, however, that early in 
the twelfth century the practice of following the voice of 
the majority becomes more prevalent in secular courts and 
councils. It is certainly connected with the development of 
Canon law and the revival of Roman law. The Church 
fostered the idea of the “larger and wiser part,” the maior 
et sanior pars, as a fundamental principle of corporate de- 
cision. The canonists linked this up to the Roman doctrine 
of coercion in majority rule through the very convenient fic- 
tion that the act of the majority raised a presumption of 
greater wisdom, of sanioritas.” 

In 1215, the barons proposed that the twenty-five of their 
number who were to enforce their articles on King John 
should proceed, in case of disagreement, by vote of the 
majority.” This proposal was actually incorporated in the 
final clause of Magna Carta, where it is established: “Let 
that be considered valid and firm which the greater part of 
those who are present arrange or command, just as if the 
whole twenty-five had agreed in this.”” ‘The practice thence- 
forward had considerable publicity. In the Provisions of 
Oxford, in 1258, it is clearly laid down as the rule for the 
king’s council.” 


18Cap. 5, §6. 

190. Gierke, Das Deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht (Berlin, 1868 ff.), iii, 152-157, 323 ff. 
Select Charters, p. 291. 

1Tbid., p. 302. 

*27bid., p. 381. 
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This idea that the majority could bind the dissenting 
minority helped naturally to form a theory of the corporate- 
ness of the council. It helped to give the council status as a 
definite institution which had real political power, for it 
meant that nothing could be gained by the baron who retired 
in a huff and took refuge in his castle. If it was a scutage or 
an aid to which the majority had consented, the recalcitrant 
baron would be forced to pay the tax whether he liked it or 
not. From this it was not a great step to the assumption that 
those barons present at a meeting of the council could act for 
and bind those who were absent. A very significant stage had 
then been reached in the development of the baronage as a 
corporate and politically self-conscious power whose counsel 
and consent potentially meant more than the privilege of 
simply approving the king’s acts. 

Other factors, however, are of as great significance as the 
development of counsel and consent. The political events in 
the opening years of the thirteenth century have in general 
obscured the importance of the reign of John. His quarrel 
with the king of France, culminating in the loss of half the 
English possessions on French soil; the Interdict, and the 
consequent surrender of the kingdom to the Pope; the wars 
and excessive taxation; finally, the revolt of the barons, 
crowned by the settlement in that famous treaty, the Great 
Charter in 1215—these events are writ large across the pages 
of our histories. They divert attention from the organic de- 
velopments of society. 

Seldom can a single event be said radically to influence the 
subsequent course of history. However, in 1205 King John 
forfeited the duchy of Normandy to Philip Augustus. This 
event seems to have had an immediate result in unifying the 
barons in England. Those who held lands in both England 
and France were obliged to choose to which king they would 
owe their allegiance. The barons who were prepared to sac- 
rifice their French lands no longer had a divided allegiance, 
and they were free for the first time to devote themselves 
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exclusively to English affairs. Professor Powicke has observed 
that thereafter public men were “not so distracted as their 
predecessors had been by the association of England with 
other important fiefs.”” Political reflection becomes more 


constant and more purposeful. 
ORGANIC IDEA OF THE STATE 


It is in the reign of John that we first meet with a word 
which describes the barons as a class, rather than as individ- 
uals. The word baronagium, “baronage,” makes its appear- 
ance. John himself, as we can see from his charters and other 
diplomatic instruments, was one of the first kings regularly to 
style himself “king of England” rather than “king of the 
English.” Some sense of nationalism is clearly forming. We 
can see it in the demands of the townsfolk for uniform cus- 
toms and trade regulation, a coherent system of weights and 
measures, as commerce increases and breaks down local self- 
sufficiency. It is in the reign of John that we begin to hear 


a good deal about an “English” church. In short, through a 
process “in which the decline of chivalry, the growth of new 
learning, the increasing size of the known world . . . must 
have played a great part,” we begin to see the emergence of 
“an England where the loyalty to a class is broadening out 


into a feeling of national solidarity.”™ 


It has been suggested that England in the thirteenth cen- 
tury “lived as she lived in the reigns of Elizabeth and Vic- 
toria,”” that men were “conscious of some form of general 
will which could be expressed by the whole body of responsi- 
ble men summoned together to discuss the affairs of the realm 
-—the body described as the communitas regni.’”™ 
The generation which came to manhood in the opening 


years of the thirteenth century had lived through a time ‘of 


*3Powicke, Harvard Terc. Publ., p. 138. Cf. also his Loss of Normandy (Man- 


chester, 1913), pp. 411 ff. 
*4C, H. MclIlwain, The High Court of Parliament (New Haven, 1910), p. 52. 
*5Powicke, Harvard Terc. Publ., p. 135. 
61bid., p. 143. 
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great experiences.” Its spirit had been fed on the new litera- 
ture, science and discovery of the great Latin renaissance of 
the twelfth century. Its eyes, as Professor Powicke says, 


had rejoiced in new forms of art, a marvellous activity in the building of 
churches, monasteries, castles, bridges, whose austerity was consistent with 
the reception of new devices or luxuries. Some of these young nobles had 
brought back from the East ineffaceable memories of a crusade under the 
greatest leader of his time [Richard the Lion-Hearted]. . . . They had seen 
Chateau Gaillard rise with the rapidity of a miracle and had heard the bitter 
news of its capture. .. . They had learned that the new administrative system 
could be as interesting as a tournament, and was far more closely related 
to the problems presented in the management of their own estates. The ex- 
perience of all had impressed upon them the duty of loyalty. . . . Whether they 
continued to cling to the king or not, the more serious men among the baron- 
age must have learned to interpret the traditions of personal loyalty and the 
feudal contract in a larger way. . . . Beneath all the violence and impulsive- 
ness of society in this time, the hatred of some, the lethargy or selfishness 
of others, we can feel at work the impulse to a new adventure in response 
to the idea that administration is a public, not merely a personal, task. 


ROLE OF THE CHURCH 


Coherence as well as cohesion was given to this new out- 
look of society by an influence we can never, in speaking of 
the Middle Ages, forget for a moment. I mean the Catholic 
Church. The most powerful social and intellectual force in 
western Europe in the Middle Ages, it is difficult for people 
today to realize the dominance of the Church over the minds 
and habits of men. Not even the radio or modern journalism 
can match the influence of the parish priest, who, week after 
week, century after century, told and retold the story whose 
theme swept the whole path of history—“the story of a chosen 
people, of divine governance from creation to the founding 
of their own church, guarded in a sacred book and interpreted 
from a sacred tongue.” 


27] am here paraphrasing and quoting from Powicke, Cambridge Medieval History, 
vi, p. 219. 

28]. T. Shotwell, An Introduction to the History of History (New York, 1923), 
p. 324. 
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There were, too, in the second quarter of the thirteenth 
century, the followers of St. Francis and St. Dominic who 
stirred men’s souls with an eloquence which still appealed 
with its freshness and promise. Like the preachers in colonial 
New England, the friars were “up and down the land... 
with utopias in their brains and the voice of God in their 
ears,” urging men to new forms of Christian duty, to obe- 
dience and responsibility. 

The Church was, moreover, a very integral part of society. 
The great prelates held lands of the king; they had great 
seignorial responsibilities and were an inseparable part of 
the feudal structure. Regularly present at the meetings of 
the king’s council, they took part with the barons in consulta- 
tions and helped reach decisions. Moreover, the clergy was 
involved in the taxes which were levied; and as the most 
solvent class in medieval society, they were frequently called 
upon for what were politely called “gracious” aids. 

Laymen and ecclesiastics were often involved in the same 
problems and actions, and the practice of episcopal and 
baronial cooperation was no brief experiment limited to a 
regency or a minority. Cooperation was constant in the early 
thirteenth century, and there is little question but that the 
model of the complete Christian society of the Church, with 
its emphasis on general councils, deliberation and common 
ideals, strongly influenced the growth of an organic concep- 
tion of lay society. 

In other ways, equally important, the Church affected the 
outlook of lay society towards its institutions. Because men 
live very largely by their faiths and dreams, these ideals need 
constant reinforcement in the face of the inconsistencies of 
change. Dogmas and faiths about institutions are essential if 
the institutions are to survive. So, the sentiments men held 
about such things as law and the king were enforced and elab- 
orated by reference to Christian Revelation. The king was 


*°P. G. E. Miller, “The Half-Way Covenant,” New England Quarterly, vi (1933), 
p. 676. 
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said to rule by the Grace of God, non sub homine sed sub 
Deo et lege. He was anointed at his coronation by the 
Church, and he took over the kingship as a sacred trust. The 
power of the English king was thus enhanced and perpetu- 
ated by explanations which were at once simple and familiar, 
yet above all sacred, to the sentiments of ordinary people. 
The process of dignifying and dramatizing the superior posi- 
tion goes on all the time, everywhere, largely unconsciously. 
“Tt is an important method,” says a noted business executive, 
“of dignifying a// connection with organization.”” Nothing 
could be more important in a political organization. The 
authority of the royal government won its acceptance as any 
government must—that is, through reliance on the normal 
sentiments of normal people. 

Much of the political writing of the thirteenth century in 
England was an attempt to justify the transformations which 
were taking place in lay society. Thus we find the statement 
in Bracton saying, “If the king shall be without a bridle, that 
is, without law, the magnates ought to put a bridle upon him.” 
The author of the Song of Lewes writes, ‘““The king must 
tule with the aid of his magnates, remembering that he is 
God’s servant... . The divine law supplies the light by which 
the king must walk.”” One of the best examples, perhaps, 
comes from the great Bishop of Lincoln, Robert Grosseteste. 
“Princes and secular judges,” he says, “cannot establish laws 
contrary to the law of God ... or enjoy laws so established, 
without rebelling against God the Father, and the holy mother 
Church, to their perpetual damnation . . . and the subversion 


of the State.’ 


30C, I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), p, 181. 

“1Bracton (ed. Woodbine), ii, p. 110. This, again, is part of the disputed passage 
referred to above, q.v. Nevertheless it represents the political views of certain 
sections of mid-thirteenth century English society. 

32The Story of Lewes (ed. C. L. Kingsford, Oxford, 1890), pp. 139-140. Cf. In- 
troduction, pp. xxvi-xxviii. 

33Roberti Grosseteste Episcopi Lincolniensis Epistolae (ed. H. R. Luard: Rolls 


Series, London, 1861), p. 94. 
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INSISTENCE ON COUNSEL AND CONSENT 


Throughout the thirteenth century, insistence on delibera- 
tion and consent becomes increasingly marked. It is asserted 
and reasserted, justified and explained, not only in political 
writings but in actual practice. The barons of England write 
in 1258 to Pope Alexander IV to explain that Henry III has 
submitted himself to the counsel of the magnates, without 
whom he is unable to govern his kingdom. It is further stated 
that the republic is a body, whose members must be knit to- 
gether; it grows to the benefit of God’s working, is moved by 
the decision of the highest equity, and is ruled by the mod- 
erating guidance of reason, by the community of the realm 
of England.“ The word “community” had become as much 
of a rally-call in the thirteenth century as “organized labor” 
has today. 

In 1280, Edward I answers a clerical petition in parliament 
saying that he could not decide otherwise without departing 
from the advice of his magnates—a thing that would be 
profitable neither to himself nor the Church, nor the realm 
of England.” On the rare occasions when the magnates are 
not consulted, they express surprise. They were aggrieved 
that the imperial marriage of 1236 and the Poitevin alliance 
in 1242 were carried out without their advice. It is this sense 
of cooperation, this feeling of the importance of counsel and 
consent, which is one of the dominating factors in the social 
pattern of the thirteenth century. It gave impetus to the 
development of parliamentary institutions. 

The clear and immediate result of the increased emphasis 
which came to be placed on counsel and consent was the in- 
Crease in importance of the king’s council. Any one who 
glances at the massive indexes of the Curia Regis Rolls can 
see at once the quantity of business which came before the 


Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, vi, 400-405. 
SE. B. Graves, Eng. Hist. Rev., xliii (1928), 13, note 3. I owe this reference to 
the kindness of Professor Powicke. 
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council in the reigns of John and Henry III. As the com- 
plexities of the administration grew, more and more matters 
were taken up by the council, or reserved for them. But hand 
in hand with this increase in agenda went, naturally enough, 
a demand for more frequent meetings. It was clear that men 
were needed who were in a sense civil servants, who could 
address most of their energies to the tasks of a quasi-permanent 
session. The occasional plenary meetings of the council, to 
which most of the great magnates would be called, were too 
unwieldy and met too infrequently. Consequently, we find 
in the 1220’s and 1230’s what seems to be a small, permanent 
council of officials, whose standing has been won by efficient 
service. Skilled in the writs and rolls of the Chancery and 
the Exchequer, they are “engaged by every interest to forward 
the crown’s official policy.”” As early as 1237, there are clear- 
ly two councils—the large magnum consilium and the small 
curia regis.” 

The magnates, pushed progressively into the position of 
spectators, resented this exclusion. A century and a half of 
enforced attendance at the king’s councils, and the long politi- 
cal education acquired there, had given them a stake in the 
administration which they were reluctant to drop.” But be- 
Cause common consent had become something the king might 
have reason to dislike, something that was not always the 
favorable advice he had reason to expect, Henry took the view 
that he was justified in having a council which would further 
unremittingly the interests of the crown. Thus the division 
between the large and the smaller council was indicative of a 
much more real breach between the king and the baronage. 
The old equilibrium was clearly breaking down. Already 
sound critics of the administration, the barons had lost their 
old standing and not yet found a new one. The way was open 
for a fight for supremacy. 

36], E. A. Jolliffe, Constitutional History of Medieval England (London, 1937), p. 302. 


37] bid., pp. 289-290. 
38See J. F. Baldwin, The King’s Council (Oxford, 1913), pp. 19-21. 
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THE CRISIS OF 1258 


The breach was accentuated by Henry’s wastefulness, his 
increasing demands for money, and his wild schemes for for- 
eign domination. Foreigners flocked about the court, and 
royal favorites received the honors and the offices. Resent- 
ment ran particularly high against the tyranny of corrupt 
officials, ‘who pressed to the uttermost point every advantage 
given to them by the letter of an obsolete law or the intricate 
details of some forgotten custom.”” Discontent was evident 
among the lesser landowners and in the towns, on whom the 
burdens of taxation and corruption chiefly fell. In 1257 came 
a severe famine; corn was unobtainable or prohibitively high, 
and hundreds died in the fields and along the roadsides. A 
few months later the crisis came. ‘The baronage rose against 
the king, and Henry was forced to give way. 

The crisis of 1258 is important from several angles. The 
plan of reform sponsored by the barons was no paper constitu- 
tion: it contained perfectly definite proposals for an efficient, 
honest administration. It established as a matter of actual 
practice that the monarchy was a monarchy limited by the con- 
sent of the subjects. A very hard bargain was driven with the 
king. 

A committee of twenty-four barons, as is well known, drew 
up the ordinances of reform which were submitted to and 
ratified by a full parliament of the magnates. By these ordi- 
nances, the kingship was virtually put in commission: that is, 
the king continued to reign, but the barons became self- 
appointed advisers and ruled in his name. There was no at- 
tempt to abolish the kingship or depose the king, no attempt to 
undo the work of the king’s courts or the king’s chancery. 
There was no idea of setting up a rival administration. The 
objective political authority, in other words, was not de- 
stroyed. Everything was done with the utmost show of legal- 
ity. The plan was, to use a loose phrase, a constitutional pro- 
gram of reform. 


_ 


°9R. F. Treharne, The Baronial Plan of Reform, pp. 41-42. 
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One of the significant things about the crisis is that the 
barons were able to act as a more or less unified body, repre- 
senting, in their eyes, the community of the realm of England. 
In 1215, after the Great Charter had been won, the baronage 
was not able to carry on in the minority of Henry III. Their 
training in political responsibility had not gone far enough, 
and it is figures like Stephen Langton, St. Edmund and 
Pecham—the great ecclesiastics of the day—who maintained 
the administration in the difficult days which followed the 
death of King John. In 1258, at the time of the crisis, the 
baronage was far from inchoate, whereas the Church was 
absorbed in the defense of its own privileges and the assertion 
of its claims. The great figures are laymen like Hugh Bigod, 
Henry of Wingham, Philip Lovel, and above all Simon de 
Montfort, who considered himself heir to the political ideas 
of Robert Grosseteste. The lay community, in other words, 
had become politically self-conscious. It was a fundamental 
step in the direction of self-government. 


BARONIAL PLAN OF REFORM 


The plan of reform was nevertheless a failure, if by failure 
it is meant that the baronial commission failed to retain power. 
The unity of the magnates was real only up to a point, for they 
lacked wide support among all classes of people. It was im- 
possible to marshal local forces successfully against the king, 
and party-feeling ran high everywhere. Louis IX, the greatest 
idealist of his time, denounced the revolt as immoral and as a 
severe detraction from the dignity of the crown. Within five 
years, Henry was able to proclaim himself free. 

In other respects, however, the reform movement was not 
a failure. Under the baronial council, the administration, 
especially on the side of local government, had been coordi- 
nated to a degree unknown since the early days of John. The 
entire existing organization had been completely overhauled. 
Much of this organization was now retained. The baronial 
council had sent about justices from county to county with 
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commissions to enquire into the abuses of officials. This was 
not done, as formerly, with the idea of increasing the revenues 
of the crown, but with the idea of curbing maladministration 
and corruption. Juries of knights were empaneled in every 
vill to draw up lists of crimes and abuses for preceding years. 
Petitions were solicited from aggrieved persons, and men were 
invited to bring appeals before the general council of 
magnates. With this end in view, it was established that there 
should be three regular meetings of this general council—the 
word parliament is used—largely for the purpose of redressing 
these evils. It was urged that complaints addressed to the 
justices in eyre or to the council were more speedily answered, 
with far less expense to the petitioner, than procedure by writ. 
It was thus that, in the beginning, parliament was associated 
with the relief of private grievances. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


All this machinery was retained to a great degree even 
after the baronial party had been completely stripped of its 
power. Reliance was placed increasingly on committees of 
local knights in coordinating the central with the local admin- 
istration. As a matter of first importance for purposes of 
taxation, it was discovered that the landed gentry had grown 
rich as the value of the equities of their overlords had de- 
clined. It was plain that there were “highly important 
persons amongst the sub-tenants, while not all the tenants-in- 
chief were among the great men in the kingdom.” Then, too, 
the rise in prices and the growth of trade had marked out the 
townsfolk as an important, if heretofore neglected class. The 
experience and observations of these years of baronial reform 
was not altogether lost on contemporaries. 

Conditions, then, were ready for the entry of other classes 
than the magnates into political life. How this was possible, 
and how it came about, cannot be discussed here. However, 


“D. Pasquet, Essay on the Origins of the House of Commons (trans. R. G. D. Laffan, 
Cambridge, 1925), p. 13. 
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when we find that knights are appointed guardians of the 
public interest, against possible usurpations and exactions 
committed by the sheriffs, and when we find them on juries to 
present crimes to itinerant justices, we can truthfully say that 
a new class has come “of thegn-right worthy.” We may say 
that as a matter of expediency—not as a matter of principle 
—the administration is relying increasingly on the lesser land- 
owners to perform certain functions of government. That 
this is a relatively new and distinct phenomenon is plain. That 
it is important we cannot say until it has become a persistent 
fact. For the purposes of the present paper, it must be ob- 
served merely as a factor in the artifice of government of the 
mid-thirteenth century. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Nowhere in the history of parliament at this time do we 
find any theorizing about the rights of other classes to a share 


in the government. Providing their interests were not in- 
fringed upon, knights and townsfolk alike wanted to be left 
alone. The important thing to realize is that the structure 
of society was, for the development of parliament, complete. 
In the course of the first half of the thirteenth century, counsel 
and consent had become established as a necessary condition to 
the operation of government. Forced by the feudal obliga- 
tion of aid and counsel to attend regularly the meetings of the 
king’s council, the baronage had slowly been educated to a 
sense of political responsibility. The influence of the Chris- 
tian society of the Church had given direction by its example 
and solidarity by its teachings. Slowly, very slowly, the coun- 
cil had developed as a definite institution, wielding a certain 
amount of power which could be used as a check upon the 
king. In his attempt to rid himself of the embarrassment of 
unfavorable criticism and other restraints, Henry III had 
built up a small council of permanent officials to serve the 


interests of the crown. 
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But the baronial crisis of 1258-1263, although it ended in 
establishing the freedom of the king’s action within his own 
sphere, also ensured the continuance of the great council—or 
parliament, as it was now called. Parliament became under 
the baronial committee, and remained so afterwards, the 
normal place for general discussions of policy, for grants to 
be made, and, above all, for judicial cases of all kinds to be 
decided. 

As an institution, then, parliament existed at the end of 
the reign of Henry III, in form little different from what it 
was after representatives came to be added in the reign of 
Edward I. The complete absence of sudden innovation in the 
history of this institution must be plain. Its origins go back 
to the dim past of the Witenagemot in Saxon days; its growth 
was nurtured by ideas and practices which were completely 
feudal; its later development in the middle-thirteenth century 
was furthered, not by sentiments of democracy, but by an- 
tagonisms bred of the growing incompetence of the king and 
the increasing self-consciousness of society. 





Literature and Morality 


VictoR M. HAMM 
M ODERN writers such as Maritain’ and Adler’ have 


done much to clarify the relation between literature 

and private morality. The crude Puritanism of a 
Tolstoy, who thought that to prefer Don Quixote to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was a kind of voluptuousness, is no longer capa- 
ble of a respectable philosophical defense. Even the specious 
estheticism of Benedetto Croce, who would have us believe 
that everything is literature, and good literature, which is 
successful expression, is losing its once fashionable prestige. 


MARITAIN CRITICIZED 


It is permissible, nevertheless, to raise the question whether 
the direction taken by the two contemporary thinkers men- 
tioned above is entirely satisfactory. Most praiseworthy and 
valuable, to be sure, is Maritain’s power of bringing to bear 
on art the principles of the perennial philosophy. His an- 
alysis of art as an intellectual virtue, his lucid discrimination 
between the sphere of art and that of prudence, his grasp 
of the practical side of art—these things will not need doing 
again. It seems to me, however, that the chapter on art and 
morality in Art et Scolastique betrays a certain superficiality 
and abstractness; at least in statements like these: 


Art has for its sole aim the work itself and its beauty. . . . What is neces- 
sary is the perfect practical discrimination between the end of the artist 
(finis operantis) and the end of the work (jinis operis). . . . The prudent 
man as such, judging all things from the angle of morality in relation to 
the good of man, ignores absolutely all that has to do with art. He can, 
no doubt, and he ought to, judge the work of art in so much as it has to 
do with morality. He has not the right to judge it as a work of art.... 
The prudent man and the artist understand one another with difficulty. On 


1Jacques Maritain, Art et Scolastique, Paris, 1920. Quotations are given in my 


own translation. 
2Mortimer J. Adler, Art and Prudence, Longmans, 1937. 
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the contrary, the contemplative and the artist are in a state of mutual sym- 
pathy, for both are perfecting themselves by an intellectual habit. 


It is this separation of the artist and the prudent man (“as 
such’—show me a “prudent man as such’’), this allegation, 
at the same time, of sympathy between artist and contempla- 
tive, that is disturbing. Are we not here tempted to quietism? 


ART AND PRUDENCE 


Professor Mortimer Adler, in his book, Art and Prudence, 
returns to the issue, and offers many fine elaborations of Mari- 
tain’s earlier analysis. The following passage, for instance, 
begins very well. Note, however, that it comes to rest on the 
same distinction, deplored in the case of Maritain:° 


In the field of morality, there is the maxim: According as a man is, so 
does the end seem to him. In the field of the fine arts, the maxim becomes: 
As a man is, so are his works. This last must be understood in two senses 
because the work, so far as its grade of technical excellence is concerned, 
marks the level of his art, as well as reveals the state of his soul. Jn other 
words, the work of art can be made the basis of two judgments: an artistic 
or technical judgment, and a moral judgment. The latter is strictly not a 
judgment of the work of art, nor of the artist as technician; it is a judgment 
of him as a man. 


Well and good. But here one may differ with both Mari- 
tain and Adler: Does not the man subsume the artist, and the 
human act the artistic? Is not the creative act which begets 
the work of art a single and unitary thing in principle, and 
as such does it not evoke a single and unitary judgment? 

Let us begin with the first point—the nature of the creative 
act. (What follows is restricted to the art of literature, not 
only to keep the discussion within bounds, but because litera- 
ture is separated from the other arts by an essential difference 
of materials. Language, unlike marble, pigments and musical 
sounds, is immediately and essentially expressive of ideas.*) 


30. cit., p. 444. Italics mine. 
‘Cf. the interesting treatment of this point by Prosser H. Frye in his book, Romance 
and Tragedy. 
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By any essential philosophical definition, literature will 
always be accounted the expression of human nature, or per- 
sonality, in language. Aristotle said this in his own way 
long ago, but the tradition continues to our own day. 
“Literature is the personal use or exercise of language,” writes 
Newman. Buffon speaks of style as “the man himself.” 
More philosophically, Winchester says: “Literature is the 
expression of personality.” 

Now, personality is conscious individuality, free and reason- 
able, or, in the familiar definition of Boethius, rationalis 
naturae individua substantia. It follows as a corollary, then, 
that literature is inseparable from morality. For morality is 
nothing more than the quality of an action which is responsi- 
ble and free. 


MEANING OF MORALITY 


I should observe that morality is here used in the generic 
sense, as denoting the quality of human action—actus hu- 
manus—in general, not in the special sense in which it is 
opposed to immorality. We ought to have two words of posi- 
tive content to set over against the negatives unmoral and 
immoral. One might suggest moral and benemoral. [ think, 
however, that ambiguity is sufficiently avoided, in what fol- 
lows, without making use of this barbarous neologism. 

In this sense, every really human act is, therefore, a moral 
act. And only a moral act is properly human, that is, volun- 
tary and free. 

In the light of this primary concept it is clear that a literary 
work can never be indifferent morally in its origins, unless 
it be accounted the effect of either a sub-conscious or a super- 
conscious energy. 

It has indeed been common to refer the operation of the 
artist to “inspiration.” I will not deny that Hilaire Belloc’ 
and the late Abbé Bremond*—to cite only two modern names 


5Milton, London, 1935. 
62a Poésie Pure and Priére et Poésie, Paris, 1926. 
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in this connection—present a theory of inspiration that com- 
mends itself to the spirit. What they say is not new; it is as 
old as Aristotle’s remark that a poet must be either a genius 
or one filled with divine madness,’ and, indeed, if one assimil- 
ates the poet to the seer in the manner of Horace and the 
Renaissance critics, as old as the Scriptures. I am not ques- 
tioning the authenticity of the real thing. That poetic in- 
spiration may come like Grace, or even be a kind of Grace, 
only the material-minded will deny. That many moderns 
who mouth the word “inspiration” —be they poets or critics— 
mean anything really supernatural by the term, is, however, 
very doubtful, if a tree is to be judged by its fruits. Consider 
here many of the Romantics, with their loose lives and loves, 
their pantheistic or anarchical doctrines and their nebulously 
mystical and emotionally eccentric works. Consider espe- 
cially the contemporary impressionists and sur-réalistes—the 
unintelligentsta—of whom let Gertrude Stein be type and 
symbol. Who would not, after reading for instance Miss 
Stein’s Pink Melon Joy, which I have picked at random— 


My dear what is meat. 

I certainly regret visiting. 

My dear what does it matter. 
Leaning 

Maintaining maintaining checkers, 
I left a leaf and I meant it. 
Splintering and hams. 

I caught a cold. 


—who would not, after reading this, find G. K. Chesterton’s 
satire on the new poetry really very tame understatement? 
I am thinking of G. K. C.’s On a Prohibitionist Poem by a 
certain Hiram Hopper, which begins: 


Though wine that seeks the loftiest habitation 
Went to the heads of Villon and Verlaine, 
Yet Hiram Hopper needs no inspiration 

But water on the brain. 


————___ 


7 evpvois 7} pavixod (Poet., xvii), Evdeov yag h xoinog (Rhet., 1408 b). 
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ARTISTIC INSPIRATION 


True inspiration, acknowledged as such by sound human 
judgment, seems actually to come only with discipline, mental 
and moral, much as the genuine mystical experience with an 
ascetic regimen. Sudden and improvisate inspirations, apart 
from precedent labor and study, are at least to be as much 
suspected as sudden conversions apart from spiritual effort, 
especially when the poetic fruits quite patently bear the mark 
rather of the subliminal uprush than of Divine inspiration. 
Is not old Woleseley’s line 


For one inspired, ten thousand are possessed 


still applicable? In the old days, when poets really believed 
in God, Grace and the supernatural in general, they spoke 
modestly and deprecatingly of themselves as “makers” and of 
their art as “making.” Grown too enlightened for these be- 
liefs, they naively and somewhat inconsistently arrogated 


divinity to themselves, and spoke of themselves as “creators” 
and their work as “creation.” Imagination took the place 
of God, genius of Grace, and whim of true inspiration. One 
can, I think, be excused for refusing to take such professions 
seriously. 

It is possible, indeed, on the other hand, to consider writing 
which emanates (admittedly or not) from the unconscious 
or from undirected inspiration, as the product of an ethically 
indifferent, because unconscious and undirected, act. Can 
one, however, excuse the medium in this process for allowing 
him or herself to indulge in this sort of behavior and call the 
result literature? Since conscious, voluntary activity is the 
normal conduct of man, it requires, given a sane medium, a 
conscious, voluntary act to abdicate that very normality and 
allow the subliminal forces to dominate. To that extent, then, 
even automatic writing is amenable to ethical judgment: it 
ought not to have been done; at least, it ought not to have 
been published under the guise of literature. 
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In normal cases, then, and in the absence of real super- 
natural inspiration, the process of literary creation or working 
is a free and conscious act, or better a series of such acts. 

Not that there always is or even ought to be a deliberate 
intention on the artist’s part to produce works morally good 
or evil; but as human acts, the quality of good or evil or more 
likely a mixture of the two will inhere in them, They will 
be commanded, if not elicited, acts of will, to use the technical 
language of ethics.* If wishing, speaking, walking and so on 
may be moral actions in consequence of their dependence on 
the will, how much more so the intimately spiritual acts of 
the artist’s mind! If even the actions “which are fitted to 
promote the bodily welfare of man” are not morally indiffer- 
ent when they have any connections with his higher or rational 
nature,” how much less so those which are indirectly con- 
nected with that higher nature! St. Thomas says:” “TI call 
human actions those whick proceed from the will of man 
according to the order of reason. For if there are found in 
man operations which are not subject to will and reason, they 
are properly called, not human, but natural.” By which he 
means animal or vegetable. Indeed, these are the very terms 
used by a well-known critic to describe Gertrude Stein’s 
“prose-song’”’:" “It is mournful and monstrous,” he writes, 
“composed of dead and inanimate materials. It is all fat, 
without nerve. The evident vitality which informs it is 


vegetable rather than animal.” 

8Cf. Michael Cronin, The Science of Ethics, N. Y., 1920, p. 28: “The rational will 
controls two classes of acts—its own acts and the acts of certain other powers—or 
those acts which are done and completed within the will itself, and which we call 
elicited acts of will, and those which, though done by other powers, are yet done at 
the command of the will, and are therefore called commanded acts.” 

°Cf. Summa Theol., Il, i, Q. 18, Art. 9: “Whether an individual action can -be 
indifferent?” I quote the translation of the English Dominicans, London, VI, 229: 
“No action can be specifically indifferent thus: since no object of human action is such 
that it cannot be directed to good or evil, either through its end or through a cir- 
cumstance. ... Whenever an end is intended by deliberate reason, it belongs either 
to the good of some virtue or to the evil of some vice.” 

Commentaries on Aristotle, Ethicorum Lib. 1, Lect. 1. 

UMr. Wyndham Lewis. 
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If morality is thus inseparable from the nature of man as 
man (the Stoics had a saying, digitum exsere, peccas), how 
can morality be separated au fond from that which is the 
most characteristic exertion of man, language, and its per- 
fection, literature? 


NATURE OF THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


Why is it that this point has to be labored? Because, it 
seems to me, critics and estheticians begin with the wrong 
thing. They start either with the concept of beauty as an 
absolute which the artist attempts to approximate in material 
form, or with the “esthetic experience’’—the reaction of the 
percipient to a work of art. The first approach is part of that 
Romantic idealism which is the leading heresy of the nine- 
teenth century, or it may be of a sterile and ineffectual intel- 
lectualism. The second concerns itself only with the effect 
of art. Both neglect the actual beginning: the human and 
moral nature of the creative process which produces the work 
of art. 

Now, it is evident from observation and reflection that the 
literary artist, in his selection of materials and in his use and 
interpretatio. of them, expresses implicit moral judgments; 
and, moreover, that these moral judgments give an ethical 
meaning to the content and effect of his work as a whole. We 
are, unless sophisticated by criticasters, well aware of this 
fact, especially in the case of drama, epic and novel. Shakes- 
peare obviously chooses incidents and situations to reveal 
Macbeth’s degeneration in the tragedy of that name. He 
judges the character in the dénouement which he brings upon 
him. Moliére chooses (or invents, if you will) incidents to 
reveal Tartuffe’s greed and hypocrisy. The truth to life of 
that character judges him, as well as the dénouement of the 
action. The reaction of the audience or reader is an indica- 
tion and corroboration of the artist’s own judgment: ‘Too 
bad Macbeth allowed himself to be tempted and fall! He 
was a noble character in potentialities, but he brought his own 
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fate on him.” ‘How I hate Tartuffe, the conscious hypo- 
crite!” 

One has need only to mention the titles of greater epics and 
novels like Paradise Lost, Anna Karenina, The Egoist, The 
Return of the Native, to illustrate the idea further. But even 
slighter things, poems about animals and flowers, for example, 
are not exempt from this humanizing process of the artist’s 
imagination. Select at random from Herrick, Waller, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Arnold and whatever other poets you 
wish. What do you find? The rose becomes the symbol of 
transient human beauty or pleasure. The poet’s heart dances 
with the daffodils. He cries to the west wind: “Be thou me, 
impetuous one.” He hears in the voice of the nightingale 
“eternal sadness, eternal pain.’ Even when he disparages 
his work (“Poems are made by fools like me”), it is the poet 
who dignifies the tree as one of God’s creatures (“Only God 
can make a tree’). Only a poet, it is apparent, can make a 
poem about a tree. And God has made the poet as well as 
the tree. “Neither let it be deemed too saucy a comparison,” 
writes Sir Philip Sidney,” “to balance the highest point of 
man’s wit with the efficacy of Nature; but rather give right 
honor to the heavenly Maker of that malkvr, who, having 
made man to His own likeness, set him beyond and over all 
the works of that second nature.” As viola cucullata, the 
violet is interesting only to the botanist; as /uscinia mega- 
rhyncha, the nightingale is interesting only to the ornithol- 
ogist. To enter into literature both flower and bird must 
take on human connotations, must be humanized, that is, 
moralized. 

As a matter of fact, poets and critics, far from denying this 
truth—that the artist expresses moral judgments through his 
work—have until recently explicitly insisted upon it. 


I am interested [says Professor Garrod in an essay that ought to be better 
known] to notice how modern this anti-ethical prepossession really is. It 


24n Apologie for Poetrie. 
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would have shocked an intelligent Greek. It would have seemed nonsense 
to any serious Roman. . . . Upon his faith in the power of poetry to human- 
ize, to moralize, to mould character, to inspire action, the Roman built his 
whole system of education. Education was practically synonymous with 
the study of the poets.” 


POETRY AS A CRITICISM OF LIFE 


This moral prepossession survived into the Renaissance and 
the nineteenth century. All the Renaissance poets and hu- 
manists thought of the poet as seer (vates) and of his work 
as a mingling of fiction and moral truth.“ Poets were con- 
sidered the first legislators of the world and the greatest 
teachers. Milton wrote that he thought “our sage and serious 
poet Spenser a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.”” Dr. 
Johnson defined poetry as “the art of uniting pleasure with 
truth, by calling imagination to the help of reason.’ The 
Romantics were no less serious in their professions. Shelley, 
for instance, describes his purpose as a poet, “to familiarize 


the imagination of his reader with beautiful idealisms of 
moral excellence.” Wordsworth was a notorious moralist. 
Even Byron, of whom we should least expect such a senti- 
ment, nevertheless writes: “The highest of all poetry is the 


9918 


ethical, as the highest of all objects must be moral truth. 
The trouble is, indeed, to quote Professor Garrod again: 


Not to find witnesses—the cloud of them is overpowering—but to discover 
somewhere a great poet, a great man of letters, who does not bind up his art 
with that of virtue. That it is not the business of a great writer to teach 
virtue is in fact an almost absurdly modern thesis. So much so that, when 


13H. W. Garrod, Poetry and the Criticism of Life, Harvard Press, 1931, p. 8 f. 

11There were a few exceptions, notably the Italians Castelvetro and Patrizzi. The 
former says that the poet need not teach—to delight is sufficient; let him give us 
delightful histories (Poetica d’Aristotele vulgarizzata e sposta, Basilea, 1576, pp. 29, 
40). To the latter the poet is merely an “espressore della sua fantasia” (Della 
Poetica, Ferrara, 1586, p. 91). 

U 4reopagitica (F. A. Patterson, The Student's Milton, N. Y., 1930, p. 738). 

16Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1905, vol. I, p. 170. 

l’Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 

18. etter to John Murray, dated Ravenna, Feb. 7, 1821. 
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Matthew Arnold said that poetry was “a criticism of life, mainly on the side 
of morality”—really, I do not suppose that he stopped to think. 


At this point I cannot refrain from citing Professor Garrod 
even further. 

We live, I suppose, in an age of frayed nerves: I cannot explain otherwise 
what I observe in perhaps one half of the students of poetry whom I meet: 
their nervous apprehension of a poetry which is going to make them better. 
They run from a poetry which promises to improve them, with an indecent 
hurry hardly to be excused if it threatened their complete corruption. .. . 
I find it difficult to attach no value at all to the persistent belief of poets that 
it is their office to make men better. . . . When I am told that it is the 
business of poetry to make me, not better, but more poetical, I have the sense 
that I am being entertained with a distinction unnecessarily fine. Poetical 
values are after all values in a human life. You cannot mark them off from 
other human values, as though the nature of man were built in bulkheads: 
as though there were a department of poetry hermetically sealed, a kind of 
padded room of aesthetic so effectively sound-proof that the ravings of poesy 
are unable to disturb either the moral sense in us or the instinct for truth.’® 


ETHICS AND ESTHETICS INSEPARABLE 


Literature, then, cannot help being moral any more than 
it can help being human if it is to remain literature in any 
sane and traditional sense of the word. Why should we ques- 
tion this truism? Have we instituted a new human nature 
and a new genus literature? If so, the burden of proof is 
on us. It is we who have to make good the assumption that 
moral and esthetic judgments are separable, not the oppon- 
ents of that thesis. We have to establish our title. It is the 
others who are in possession, and have been since the begin- 
ning. To forget this is a sign of cultural provincialism, not 
to say crass ignorance. . 

Why, after all, should we even want to separate the two? 
Does literature, or any art for that matter, gain anything by 
this separation? Is moral indifference an advantage to it? Is 
the lapse from the dignity of ethical seriousness —oxovdaidt¢ 
—which Aristotle thought the peculiar quality of great poetry, 


__ 


190). cit., p. 7 f. 
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a gain? One cannot admit that it is, without relegating art 
to the level of mere pastime—a recreative function pure and 
simple—in which case one must agree with Mr. H. L. 
Mencken. “Poetry to me,” writes Mr. Mencken,” “has but 
two meanings. On the one hand, it is a magical escape from 
the sordidness of metabolism and the class war, and on the 
other hand it is a subtle, very difficult and hence very charm- 
ing art, like writing fugues or mixing mayonnaise.” 

I know that men have appealed to “Beauty” as an inde- 
pendent absolute worshiped by the artist and served by him. 
But is not this “Beauty” all too often the veriest chimera 
buzzing in the void? Is it possible for man to be indifferent to 
his moral consciousness in the pursuit of an ideal? Can that 
indeed be an ideal for man which is not an ethical ideal? Can 
that be beautiful for man which is not ethically beautiful? 


ARGUMENT FROM HISTORY 


History proves that art has much to lose by indifference, 
tacit or avowed, to the moral quality. One need not at this 
point invoke the authority of Ruskin or of Brunetiére. The 
decadence of every culture reveals sufficiently the corruption 
and emptiness that are the fate of art when it addresses itself 
solely to the perfection of the work (finis operis): Alexan- 
drian Greece, the Rome of the later Emperors, the voluputous 
courts of the Italian princes of the Rinascimento, the mauve 
decade of our own last century—all point the moral. These 
periods of human history have left us poems and prose works 
—to say nothing of pictures and statues—which are patent 
tokens of the degeneration which overtakes art when it is con- 
cerned only with itself. The Satyricon of Petronius, the 
lascivious sonnets of Aretino, the infamous Hermaphroditus 
of Beccadelli, these are the whitened sepulchres which en- 
shrine the nothingness of an art that has sacrificed everything 
to the artistic end: perfection of literary form. 


°Dichtung und Wahrheit. 
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All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays to us; 

The Bust outlasts the throne, 
The Coin, Tiberius, 


sings the poet Théophile Gautier.” Beauty of form? Cer- 
tainly. Delight in difficulty overcome? To be sure. But 
praeterea nihil. ‘That the shell must surround an inner core 
of solid substance, that the outside is but hypocritical preten- 
sion without an inside, that the spirit is true reality, and the 
letter only appearance, these are truths that may strike us 
either as commonplaces or as revelations, depending on our 
ability to realize their implications. 


CONCLUSION 


Does it not come to this, finally, that the responsibilities of 
being a human being are grave and insistent; that it is hard 
for us at all times to be what we ought to be, to do what we 
ought to do, to like what we ought to like? From this seri- 


ous business of living, art may become the avenue of a possible 
escape: the pleasure of the senses, a condition of artistic per- 
ception, may become the end of art. To justify this arroga- 
tion men will reason out the distinction between moral and 
esthetic judgment. But these are value judgments, and it is 
impossible to have more than one supreme and ultimate value. 
Hence even the attempt, quite understandable in view of the 
nature and end of man, and therefore of value, to make a re- 
ligion of art, that is, to arrogate to art the profoundest, most 
exclusive, and most transcendent of all values. As Oscar 
Wilde puts it:” “If one loves art at all, one must love it be- 
yond all other things in the world, and against such love the 
reason, if one listened to it, would cry out.” 

“The protagonist of art for art’s sake,” says a contemporary 
philosopher,” “is not discussing a question of beauty or taste. 


"14rs Victrix, Austin Dobson’s translation. 
“The Critic as Artist. 
“Ralph Barton Perry, General Theory of Value, N. Y., 1926, p. 8. 
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He is affirming something about the relations of beauty and 
taste to moral rectitude. Such a boundary dispute usually 
leads to claims of autonomy by both parties, or to rival claims 
of annexation in which morality is reduced to beauty or beauty 
to morality.” And John Addington Symonds, in a little 
known but profound essay, sums up the problem as follows :* 
“Perhaps the reason why no satisfactory definitions can be 
given of goodness, beauty, truth, is that these ideas blend in 
our spiritual nature, so that, when we seek to distinguish them, 
we violate the unity of our higher self.” 

There can be no human act which is not a human act. Yet 
that is what our esthetes and intellectuals imply when, with 
their mischievous distinction between making and doing, they 
bifurcate the process of artistic creation and its result, the 
work of art. The artist or literary creator can never doff his 
hurnanity. As human being he has a nature and obligations 
prior to any he may have specifically as artist. So long as he 
exists as artist he exists likewise as man, and so long as he exists 
as man his every conscious and voluntary action must be hu- 
man, i.e. moral. He cannot distintegrate himself except by 
a dishonest analysis, by a fundamental self-deception which 
vitiates and depraves the very center of his character, the 
fountains whence his energies as a human personality spring. 

Let us by all means be clear, and distinguish whenever we 
can. Let us not, however, multiply distinctions to the destruc- 
tion or obscuring of an elemental unity. To over-subtilize is 
not to philosophize, but to abuse the instruments of philoso- 
phy. The unitary and integral nature of man precedes and 
supersedes all secondary and derived distinctions. Let us not 
divide man to save the freedom of the empire of art. Free- 
dom is a good, certainly, but let us ever remember that it is a 
means, and not an end, and let us also remember, what is no 
less true in culture than in politics, that eternal vigilance is 


the price of freedom. 


24“On the Relation of Art to Science and Morality,” in Essays Speculative and Sug- 
gestive, N. Y., 1894, p. 103. 





Léon Brunschvicg’s 
Religion of the Spirit 


ANDRE BREMOND 


INCE Spinoza’s Ethics, no system of “Religion within 
the limits of pure reason” has been more thoroughly 
thought out than M. Brunschvicg’s latest message on 

Religion." It comes to us as the last resort of a relationalism 
which seeks to maintain, by itself, and without the help of any 
“faith,” all religious and ethical values. With Brunschvicg’s 
theory, Religious Rationalism stands or falls. For reasons 
which it is the purpose of this study to expose, it seems to me 
that it falls. 


THE GOD OF SCIENCE 


M. Brunschvicg is a scientist and a philosopher or, more 
exactly, a philosopher of Scientific Positivism. Modern 
physical science, he holds, is the purest manifestation of the 
scope and power of human thought; and its unlimited ambi- 
tion is justified by its wonderful and continuous progress from 
Descartes (who rightly understood and defined its true object 
and method) to Einstein and the most recent theories of 
matter. 

Science is no longer, as it was in the ages of Scholastic and 
Aristotelian darkness, the idle quest of “substances” and of 
their essences and qualities, but the invention of intelligible, 
mathematical relations between phenomena, that is, all that 
in the data of experience is clearly knowable and worth 
knowing. 

What, then, is philosophy as distinct from science? To this 
question one must answer that philosophy is that critical and 
reflective study of the scientific mind which endeavors to 
discover its deepest need and to determine its ultimate scope. 


__ 


1La Raison et la Religion (Paris, Alcan). 
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The next question one naturally asks is, What is religion? 
For the ordinary run of scientists, who deem themselves free 
from philosophical bias, religion is mere superstition. It is 
the belief in and the worship of mystery as such. But what 
is called mystery is simply the “not yet known.” Consequently, 
science supersedes religion because to the genuine scientific 
mind, there is no ultimate mystery. 

To declare that M. Brunschvicg is more intelligent than 
the average scientist would be to pay him a poor compliment. 
Rather, he is much more “human,” a “humanist” in the noblest 
sense of the word, one who cannot help but feel concerned 
with every human hope, need and anxiety. For that reason, 
he deeply feels the value and the necessity of religion. He 
remains, none the less, an out-and-out rationalist. He firmly 
believes that the philosophical interpretation of science can 
provide the mind and heart of man with an object of religious 
worship, reverence and “spiritual love” beyond the limits of 
his individuality, that object being no other than the spirit 
of science itself, Spirit in its purity, Spirit, which is the only 
God. 

All other gods are fictions and idols of irrational faith, gods 
of social tradition, supposed to have manifested themselves 
to certain men at determined points of space and time, par- 
ticular gods restricted to certain groups of men. Such gods 
have nothing to do with the Universal God who must be 
adored “in spirit and truth.” Taking up a sentence of Pascal 
on the true God: “Dieu d’Abraham, Dieu d’Isaac, Dieu de 
Jacob, non des philosophes et des savants,’ Brunschvicg re- 
verses it to make it his own motto. For him it is: “God, not 
the God of Abraham, of Jacob or any human prophet, but 
the God of science and philosophy.” 

Though, in this latest message, the tone is iess combative 
than in his former work, his main purpose and contention 
remain the same. It is an appeal to all spiritually minded 
souls of all creeds, especially to Christians and Catholics, to 
realize the genuine spiritual element in their respective beliefs, 
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and to eliminate whatever may be considered mere human 
tradition and superstition. He urges the Christian to build 
his religion around the unadulterated spirit, not of the hope- 
lessly anthropomorphic Old Testament, but of the Gospel, 
purified, of course, from the equally anthropomorphic inter- 
pretations of the theologians. Briefly, it is meant to point the 
way to une religion entiérement spirituelle. 


DOGMATIC IDEALISM 


At times, the author’s words and tone sound almost Augus- 
tinian. “Ad teipsum redi,” says St. Augustine. In our quest 
of God, we must not look for Him outside ourselves; it is 
through reflection on its own activity, on its secret tendencies, 
yearnings, postulates that the soul may arrive at some degree 
of knowledge and certitude about its Divine object. In one’s 
self, in that most secret recess of consciousness which is most 
one’s self, must one experience and almost touch the Divine, 
incomprehensible presence: God, the soul of one’s soul, the 
heart of one’s heart. It is not an intuition but a personal ex- 
perience of the immediate relation of the soul to God. In our 
sense of moral good and of duty, we become conscious of a 
necessary will to good, the only true good, a will which, in 
spite of our lower instincts, is our will and the living necessity 
which binds our will. Likewise, in the quest of truth, ours 
is the power of asserting absolute truth, truth that is Divine. 
It reveals to our individual spirit the eternal and infinite 
Spirit, of which we participate in a most certain though mys- 
terious way. 

If M. Brunschvicg’s tone is, in this sense, Augustinian, his 
doctrines are essentially non-Augustinian. St. Augustine’s in- 
terior God is indeed Thought; but, at the same time, he is 
personal, creative will and love. M. Brunschvicg’s Spirit, on 
the contrary, is nothing but an impersonal, scientific reason 
and, like Spinoza’s God, is a stranger to all ideas of human 
good. M. Brunschvicg’s doctrine is uncompromisingly Ideal- 
istic; it may be called, in fact, Dogmatic Idealism. 
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THE MEANING OF HUMAN THOUGHT 


Whatever is real or has any interest or validity for the mind 
is intelligible and altogether pervious to thought. But only 
thought itself is pervious to thought. When we have 
achieved the rational interpretation of a given object in a 
system of thoughts and ideas, materialistic common sense de- 
mands a support for that intelligibility, a thing or a substance 
with such and such intelligible characteristics. To the Ideal- 
ist, that alleged substance is a mere residue of unintelligibility 
and, though postulated by vulgar practical common sense, has 
no validity for the genuine scientific mind. 

I think most Idealists agree more or less on that point, 
though some of them will not disown altogether the world of 
common-sense experience: facts as they are given to the senses 
and the mind and, as it seems, independently of the mind’s 
activity. Without denying the value of such data, they still 
maintain the primacy of thought and try to show, dialectically, 
that is by a rational deduction from the given facts and their 
laws, that these latter are the work of thought. For the 
philosopher’s thought, in spite of its individual limitations and 
provided it finds as a starting point an elementary idea preg- 
nant with the whole of reality, can, through a process of 
synthetic deduction, re-create the universe in its intelligible 
unity. Such was the Objective Idealism of Hegel in Germany 
and of Hamelin in France. But such a procedure, in the eyes 
of M. Brunschvicg, is a betrayal of reason; it is Realism 
camouflaged in-Idealistic disguise. His own attitude is ex- 
actly the reverse. Data of experience, the so-called facts of 
existence, are merely a check to the realization of the Spirit, 
without any validity in themselves. They are only objects for 
the mind to conquer and absorb, giving the necessary incentive 
to thought to exert itself by the invention of laws at the ex- 
pense of the existing facts and of existence. Just as in Fichte’s 
system the ego becomes conscious of itself by the position of 
the non-ego and then proceeds to its own spiritual realization 
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by the progressive dialectical absorption of the non-ego, so in 
Brunschvicg’s Idealism, actual, existing facts are the necessary 
enemy of thought, whose activity and life is an endless fight 
to transform them into intelligible relations or laws. Facts, 
then, are to be explained away scientifically ; only the scientific 
law and the making of the law is real by right. 

That such is the meaning of human thought, its trend, its 
natural and necessary ambition, has been shown in the author’s 
previous works by a subtle analysis of the act of judging, and 
in a more important way, by the history of modern science, 
its origins, the trend of its progress, and its final scope. This 
progress and final aim consist in the invention of laws and in 
the absorption of facts. Through that progress the Spirit is 
ever realizing itself and is ever real. We must be careful, 
however, not to conceive the Spirit as something that remains 
identically the same under change, like an Aristotelian “sub- 
stance.” It is unsubstantial life, activity; it is the “function” 
of inventing laws. 

I think one must acknowledge this to be the extreme logical 
consequence of the Idealistic postulate. Having reached this 
point, however, certain faint-hearted Idealists zre tempted to 
make a sharp distinction between theory and practice, between 
theoretical and practical reason. Man, the man who lives this 
actual individual existence (call it phenomenal if you like!) 
cannot live and thrive on mere scientific logic, however sub- 
lime. Let us then leave the world of laws to the scientist, they 
say, and retain the humble world of facts, of individual exist- 
ing things and persons, not only for the man in the street as 
distinguished from the scientist, but for the “moral” man in 
general with his ethics and his religion. 

Here again, and even more strongly, M. Brunschvicg pro- 
tests against the betrayal of the Spirit. He means his phil- 
osophy to hold good for the whole soul. He maintains as a 
sacred principle of Idealism the Unity of Conscious Wisdom. 
And by this expression the author wishes to signify that there 
is identically one principle of science, morality and religion. 
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THE UNITY OF CONSCIOUS WISDOM 


Science, as the realization of the Spirit, appears to be the 
essence of religion, since the Spirit is acknowledged as the 
supreme value immanent in consciousness but transcending, 
by its impersonal infinity, the limits of one’s individuality, 
As to ethics, the rule of human conduct is the same as that of 
science: it is the law determining the essential relations be- 
tween men irrespective of all consideration of private interest. 
We can express that identity in another way by saying that the 
characteristic of both science and ethics is absolute, rational 
disinterestedness. 

This scientific unity of conscious wisdom is not, at least in 
La Raison et la Religion, directly demonstrated. The proof 
is indirect, by means of the contrast between the “religion” 
of scientific reason, which is given as the only real “religion 
of the Spirit,” and its opposite, the religion of blind Faith in 
dogma imposed by external authority upon the worshiper’s 
belief. 

The main object of the book is to present that opposition 
as fundamental and absolute, so that one must choose between 
one and the other. All compromise, all attempt to reconcile 
the terms reason and Faith is shown to be logically and his- 
torically a necessary failure. Naturally enough, therefore, the 
work has two parts: first, “Les Oppositions Fondamentales,” 
and secondly, “Les Disgraces de 1’Eclectisme,” the failure of 
any eclectic attempt at synthesis. The present criticism of the 
system omits the second part. 

The “fundamental opposition” as described by M. Brun- 
schvicg comes to this: rational religion, the one religion of the 
Spirit, is exclusively of the mind, independent of external 
authority. It is the solitary, intimate knowledge and love of 
the immanent Word, God present to the soul. The other 
religion is social, and is essentially a religion of fear. It 
implies submission to an external power which imposes Faith 
and obedience under pain of damnation. 
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Expressed in other terms, the opposition lies between two 
contrary conceptions of the ego and consequently of God. On 
one hand, the individual and personal ego considers every- 
thing on earth and in heaven from the point of view of its 
personal interest: a God imagined in the likeness of man, 
a personal God concerned with the petty interests of human 
existence, having similar interests of personal greed and am- 
bition, a jealous God ruling, threatening or promising a re- 
ward according to man’s attitude of submission or revolt. On 
the other hand, the “spiritual” ego, free from individual hopes 
and fears, realizes in its highest intellectual activity the Spiri- 
tual, impersonal God, the Spirit. 


BRUNSCHVICG’S ANTITHESES EXAMINED 


It is my contention that this “fundamental opposition” is by 
no means fundamental, that religious fear and religious love, 
in particular, are not absolutely contradictory, and that the 
social character of the religion of Faith and the direct, in- 


timate intercourse of the soul with God, which seems to be 
the essence of a spiritual religion, are not mutually exclusive. 
It is much more philosophical, in such cases of apparent antin- 
omy, to look rather for a synthesis of the opposite terms than 
to declare that they are irreconcilable. And here, in the 
human and Divine fact of religion, the synthesis can be shown 
to be a fact. 

The first question to be examined, then, is how a religion 
of Faith, and especially historic and dogmatic Christianity, 
is a religion of fear, and whether that fear cannot exist in the 
soul together with love, whether it is not an essential aspect 
of the highest and purest love both human and Divine. 

One must set aside, as quite gratuitous, the assumption that 
religion is born of fear, blind fear of the elemental forces of 
nature interpreted as manifestations of personal powers more 
intent on harm than good, placated only by servile adoration, 
bloody rites and sacrifices. Primus in orbe deos fecit timor. 
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One might, with even greater probability, suppose that re- 
ligion was born of the belief in a goodness superior to the 
more immediate and more terrible natural forces, that God 
was first distinctly known and worshiped as a benefactor. 
There is at least an element of joy and confident happiness 
in Greek traditional worship, to which Plato bears witness 
in a well-known passage of the Laws. 

Still, there is no denying that the religion of a personal God, 
Who is believed to carry on personal relations with man, rela- 
tions of a Maker to his living work, of father to son, even of 
friend to friend, is a religion of fear as well as of love. At 
least, it is so with Christianity. ‘Let God be thy fear and 
thy love,” says the author of the Imitation of Christ. 

It may be objected: How can a transcendent, external God 
Who commands and demands obedience be loved as well? 
Love must be spontaneous; it means internal, intimate union 
and almost unity of the lover and the beloved. 

It is true that a stranger cannot command love. But if, 
as we believe, the Almighty, Who manifests himself through 
external, visible signs, through men His appointed messengers 
and interpreters, is as present to the heart of man, as imman- 
ent as He is infinitely transcendent, if the command is an in- 
timate, loving appeal to the soul, a Divine will to be loved, 
and a will creative of its object, what is to prevent the dogma 
accepted on Faith from being experienced through private 
meditation and prayer as a direct and personal communica- 
tion. Pascal’s religion is a religion of Faith: “Dieu d’Abra- 
ham, des prophétes”: God of Jesus, the Word incarnate, for 
Whose life and death and resurrection we have the external 
testimony of the apostles, the authority of the visible Church. 
But the same God is revealed as “sensible au coeur.” Does 
M. Brunschvicg honestly think that Faith, submission or fear 
excluded or altered the love of God in the heart of Pascal? 
Or would he consider the case as one of compromise between 
irreconcilable elements, and at least a partial failure, con- 
sequently, in the realization of perfectly spiritual love? 
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FEAR AND LOVE 


We venture to maintain, on the contrary, that the most 
genuine love, all true love, is full of fears. Love is submis- 
sion, devotion, self-surrender; love begets reverential fear. 
That, of course, cannot be proved; but I rely on an authority 
to which M. Brunschvicg can hardly take exception, namely 
Plato. For he has said very justly of the true lover of beauty 
that while he is drawn towards the beloved, he becomes more 
vividly conscious of the Divine likeness in him. This con- 
sciousness makes him stand in awe before the beloved, in a 
kind of stupor, #éu60¢, composed of reverence, love and fear. 

If the object is not a likeness, but God Himself, the almighty 
Lover, fear is the wonder of being loved by the Almighty. 
This fear grows as the knowledge of all that God is becomes 
more and more vivid and as the creature realizes his own 
nothingness. Our attitude towards God, remarked William 
Ward, is one of abjection. He was right, for it cannot be 
mere reverence, acknowledgment of a superiority in dignity 
and power which can be measured. Between man and man, 
a measurable distance remains; one cannot be perfectly at ease 
with one’s superior. ‘There cannot be between us, if the 
superiority be purely human, that perfection of friendship 
which is the purest spiritual love. Not so with God, the 
almighty Lover of souls; with Him, infinite love spans the 
infinite distance and the Highest is to the loving soul the most 
intimate of friends. To that paradox, the lives and writings 
of the great mystics bear witness. It is brought home to all 
believers by the mystery of God incarnate: 


So, the All-great were the All-loving too— 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, “O heart I made, a heart beats here; 

Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself; 

Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me Who have died for thee. 
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Hence, even though it would be difficult to prove by mere 
logic that religious fear and religious love may coexist in the 
same soul, the testimony of certain humanistic thinkers tends 
to make us accept the fact as established. Moreover, historic 
Christianity, shows that the two are not only possible but 
actually necessary. 


AUTHORITY AND SPIRIT 


A more vital point in dispute concerns the social or non- 
social character of true religion. Brunschvicg does not object 
so much to religious fear, which could be interpreted in a 
refined intellectual sense, as he does to the fear of external 
authority, of a social God and of a social, traditional theology. 

If religion is social, founded and dependent on some “rev- 
elation” or message, on a Divine yet historical event recorded 
by social tradition in some “book” with its authentic social 
interpretation by prophets and priests, handed down from 
generation to generation, to be taken on blind Faith, how can 
it be personal and truly spiritual? The member of such a 
social religion imagines that he enters into communication 
with his God, through a social priesthood, by means of some 
public social rite. But true religion means a direct intimate 
intercourse with its God. It excludes absolutely social inter- 
ference. 

M. Brunschvicg does not deny that social surroundings can 
be and are, in fact, for the individual man, the condition of 
the birth and, to a certain extent, the development of the re- 
ligious idea. But the role of the social agent is only to help 
the mind to realize that it can find within itself the internal 
Master, the immanent Word. This done, the social agent 
must retire. Spiritual religion must free itself from social 
shackles. It is essentially solitary, the communion of the mind 
with the God within itself, so/ius cum solo. 

That is the main point of M. Brunschvicg’s contention. 
To express it, he borrows a striking utterance of Lachelier in 
a debate on religion considered as a social fact: 
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Religious ordinances and beliefs may vary and do evidently vary from 
group to group, according to the difference of social status. But it is quite 
impossible that religion as such, true religion, should spring from any fact 
of human association. For there is in it an essential negation of all external 
accretion, and consequently it means for the soul a tearing off from a social 
group and from nature itself . . . un arrachement au groupe, autant qu’a 
la nature. 

The religious soul tries to and does find itself outside the social group, far 
from it and often against it... . 

The conscious state, which alone deserves to be called religious, is the 
state of a mind which means to be and feels itself superior to all sensible 
reality, which is ever freely tending towards an ideal of absolute purity 
and spirituality, altogether a stranger to anything that is a consequence or 
even part of the essence of its own nature . . . radicalement hétérogene a tout 
ce qui en lui vient de la nature et constitue sa nature. 

These last words are surely disconcerting; but I take it 
that they go beyond M. Brunschvicg’s intentions. 

The Christian holds that religion is supernatural ; in answer- 
ing the needs of human nature, it realizes perfection and hap- 
piness in a manner that nature itself, by its own unaided effort, 
could not hope to attain. If it had nothing to do with nature, 
if it were unnatural, why and how should we dispute about it? 
It would remain the experience of a few lofty philosophical 
minds. We others must be concerned with our poor human 
nature, just as it is, weak and ambitious, lowly and lofty, 
earthly and Divine. And such, I dare say, is the concern of 
M. Brunschvicg; else, he would hardly persevere in preaching 
his gospel of spirituality to all men of good will. Still, he 
insists on the dilemma: if religion is of the spirit, a direct in- 
tercourse of the soul with God, it cannot be social, dependent 
on socal ties, authority and tradition. 

True, religion is such a direct, solitary relation of the spirit 
to God. God looks into the heart, and in the secret of the 
heart is heard the whisper of the “Spirit.” This solitariness is 
a trait of the high excellence of the soul; it is also a trial of 
her weakness. 


Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart. 
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Or to put it in the more homely terms of that great Christian, 
Dr. Johnson: “My business is with myself.” I have to save my 
own soul, and salvation is a private concern. Solitariness in 
prayer is not the privilege of the mystic, it 1s an essential 
aspect of the religious attitude. 

It does not, however, exclude social belief and social prayer. 
The sense of a social bond in the presence of God is, likewise, 
an essential element of religion. Assent to a common belief 
or adhesion to a common liturgy is no obstacle to personal 
spirituality. On the contrary, it helps it. Nor is there any 
question of a compromise, of mutual concessions of the spiri- 
tual and social, of nice blending of elements. On the contrary, 
the closer the social-religious bond and the deeper the sense 
of union, or to give it its right name, communion with our 
fellowmen in the presence of God, the easier and the deeper, 
too, the soul’s spiritual intimacy with God. 


TRADITION AND SPONTANEITY 


The alleged absolute opposition of tradition to spiritual 
spontaneity is gratuitous and contrary to facts even outside 
the realm of religious experience. Tradition of past human 
experience and invention can be assimilated so as to give rise 
in the soul to genuine spontaneous thought, a grasping of 
truth, beauty or goodness which is both direct and original. 
In fact, human originality, in the higher activities of the soul, 
must be traditional. Is that a paradox? Rather, it is a truism. 

Take an example from music. A child who is born with 
a musical instinct (and even that is unconscious tradition) 
may, before any musical education, play to himself a few notes 
with real enjoyment. Now suppose the native disposition has 
been developed by traditional training. The musical prodigy 
has grown up and becomes an artist who through patient, 
loving, submissive study has entered into conscious communion 
with the masters of his art: Bach, Mozart, Beethoven. One 
day, he and a few musical friends decide to give themselves 
a private musical treat. It is in many ways a social feast: 
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a group of artists playing together, each doing his part in 
willing submission to the whole. Suppose, too, chat the theme 
is taken from Mozart who, in this or that very original sonata, 
the direct, spontaneous offspring of his genius, embodies both 
a complex social tradition and the culture of his time at its 
best and highest. Our artist, then, is playing his part wisely 
submissive to the leader’s staff, obedient to the old master, but 
enjoying in the secret of his soul a quite personal and even 
original pleasure. 

Such an experience is no less noteworthy when the concern 
is prayer in common, an act of public, traditional liturgy. 
At any rate, such is the Christian, Catholic experience. There 
is no better means of revealing the Christian heart, its own 
deepest secret, than by some most simple and pregnant form 
of the liturgy. Of all the prayers, the most direct, the most 
Divine and the most common is the “Our Father.” 

It may be objected that such social activity in religion is 
mere external help, and that the final utterance is solitary 
and exclusive of any social interference on the part of the 
past or of the present. What the /mzitation says of the soul in 
spiritual distress, unable to find words in God’s presence, can 
be applied to the essence of all prayer: “Silentium meum 
loquitur tibi.” It is silence addressed to God alone, heard 
by God alone. But the man who prays in solitude cannot 
separate himself from his brethren; he prays for all men and 
with all men. It is true that “my business is with myself”; 
I have to work out my salvation, to save my own soul. Yet 
it is equally true that, in my most personal work, I cannot 
make myself independent of the “Communion of saints,” that 
is, of the universal fellowship of the children of God. That is 
true for two reasons, the one human, the other Divine. Man, 
in the first place, both in the beginning and throughout his 
work, is forced to recognize his human, individual weakness, 
his lack of self-sufficiency; secondly, and more clearly realized 
as the soul progresses in her union with God, the sense and 
the need of Divine self-diffusiveness urge him to give himself 
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to others. By this latter, we simply mean that the man who 
has been raised to a close union with God, favored with 
Divine familiarity, is, in St. Paul’s words, a debtor to all men, 
even to the whole of creation, which he exhorts to join in his 
song of praise: “Benedicite omnia opera Domini Domino.” 


THE CONCEPTION OF CHARITY 


One word, then, will serve as a summary and a solution 
of the controversy: Charity. M. Brunschvicg makes this word 
synonymous with religion in its highest degree of purity and 
spirituality. On that point, we can agree with him without 
difficulty. But by Charity we mean the love of God and of 
our neighbor for the love of God; not two loves but one love 
which may be called a love of “unanimity.” For each in- 
dividual man stands in the presence of God not only for him- 
self but also for all his brethren, and each one in his most 
“conscious communion” with God shares in His infinite, uni- 
versal, loving self-diffusiveness. Charity is love answering 
love, and it is the bond which makes of the children of God 
a spiritual City. It is interior, solius cum solo, and at the same 
time universal and re-creative, bent on the realization of all 
good among men. 

What meaning M. Brunschvicg gives to Charity in his 
systematic philosophy, it is difficult to conceive. For how can 
extreme Idealism, austerely abstractive and impersonal, and 
as such excluding all consideration of finality in nature and 
all idea of human good, averse to existence and to existing 
individual facts which it brands as irrational, be reconciled 
with Charity or anything that men mean by love? 

I think we have here the only fundamental, absolute oppo- 
sition. Rationalism, as an exclusive system of human thought, 
cannot find Charity or love anywhere. Charity is “realistic,” 
appreciative of human values, not abstract but concrete. 
Charity is personal. The Rationalist, however, will not admit 
that; he makes “personal” synonymous with “selfish.” Charity 
or pure spiritual love, he says, is not between persons but 
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between spirits. And though he admits the duality of lover 
and loved, he declares this to be a duality of spirits and not 
of persons. Duality, however, means existing, conscious in- 
dividuals or persons. Now how can an unconscious, imper- 
sonal spirit differ from abstract thought? If one replies that 
duality is there in the beginning, but that it is the proper 
effect of love to absorb and destroy it, what is left? Nothing, 
it seems, but impersonal unity loving itself. 

That consummation of mutual love in unity is undoubtedly 
the perfection of Charity; but consummation does not mean 
destruction. It is clearly expressed by the Plotinian év dug, 
or better by St. Paul’s exclamation: “I live; do I really? 
Not I, but Christ liveth in me.” This is absorbing love, truly, 
but the soul which is absorbed in God becomes conscious of 
that absorption. 

How does the Rationalist conceive his god in order to make 
him an object of love? Does he conceive him as Truth? But 
how can one be devoted to abstract truth as such, irrespective 
of any human value or any relation to man’s ideas of beauty 
and goodness. Can one love mathematical truth, the truth 
of the triangle and its laws? Even Balbus the enthusiastic 
professor in Lewis Carroll’s Tangled Tale needs a concrete 
realization of perfect squareness in order to give vent to his 
admiring love: 


It is a square, was Balbus’ first cry of delight, Beautiful, beautiful, equi- 
lateral and rectangular... 

Twenty doors on a side. What symmetry! Each side divided into 
twenty-one equal parts. It’s delicious! 


Need I apologize for the quotation? It is of a mathematician 
poking fun at himself or at a colleague. I grant it is irrel- 
evant. Nor do I mean by it any disparagement of the noble 
study of geometry and the joys that accompany it. Rightly 
did Pythagoras make a solemn sacrifice to the gods for his 
measurement of the hypotenuse. It was indeed a great 
achievement of human reason, and the consciousness of it could 
very well give rise to a feeling of exaltation akin to mystic 
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joy. It may, nay it should lead to the acknowledgment of 
a God of the mind and a God of truth. But no abstract propo- 
sition is Divine, adorable and lovable in itself. It is surely 
not so for M. Brunschvicg, who will not even admit the 
permanence of any rational principle in itself. Science is 
the perpetual invention of principles; and it is activity which 
is the Spirit, the true God, the activity which a man may ex- 
perience in himself, conceived, however, as impersonal, trans- 
cending the limits if not of consciousness at least of individual 
consciousness. 

Be it so; but one may still ask, Where and how we can find 
room for Charity, for responsive love? Where are the terms 
of that relation of love? Is my individual consciousness part 
of the Divine activity? Has that super-individual conscious- 
ness anything in common with me as an individual, so that 
the adorable Spirit and my adoring spirit make twor And 
without that duality, can there by anything of what men un- 
derstand by Lover 

Or, perhaps, the Spirit must be deprived of consciousness 
too. As a matter of fact, rationally it must, for abstract 
reason cannot account for the fact of consciousness or of life. 
Then we must ask in Plato’s words with a slight adaptation, 
“What is the aavteA@c dv, or the supreme reality? Shall we, 
then, let ourselves be so easily persuaded that the Spirit has 
neither life nor soul nor thought, that in solemn and supine 
unconsciousness it is still the Spirit?” 

The Spirit cannot be infra-conscious; but if it transcends 
consciousness, it must have in a transcendent degree that ex- 
cellence which raises the conscious being above unconscious 
life, namely, self-possession, personality. And again, what 
of Charity? Is it love answering love in a unity, or merely 
a chaos and night of unconsciousness? 

If, however, M. Brunschvicg maintains that the activity of 
the Spirit and that of the worshiper is consciousness, irre- 
spective of persons, what is that but the Cartesian Cogito 
without the ego, simply cogitatur? What is there left which 
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may be defined as a religious attitude, save a mystically in- 
tense enjoyment of the mind in the act of inventing? 

One may concede the intense delight; and be envious of it, 
if one has had no personal experience of it. But if it has to 
be interpreted as an act of religion, what is it but the solitary 
self-worship of the mathematical genius? How will that self- 
worshiping reason turn itself towards human reality, acknowl- 
edge human fellowship, love and pity men, try to comfort 
them? How will it do any positive human good, realize hap- 
piness in personal individual human hearts? Without the 
slightest doubt, philanthropy, the earnest intention to do real 
good to men, is foremost in M. Brunschvicg’s mind. But, try 
as one may, it is difficult to see what relation it has with his 
extreme, uncompromising, mathematical rationalism. 

What alone gives an appearance of connection between the 
two is the ambiguity of a word, disinterestedness. The pure 
scientific Spirit is as disinterested as Charity itself. But the 
disinterestedness of science and of the scientific spirit is nega- 
tive; it is lack of interest in human good and human values. 
The disinterestedness of Charity is positive; it consists in mak- 
ing the interests of my neighbor, his needs and his comfort, 
my own. It implies a sense of a super-human value in the 
person of man, a belief in man’s work and the temporal good 
that he can achieve; a belief that heaven or the realization of 
the Divine does not supersede and abolish whatever good man 
has done, but purifies it and makes it supernatural. 

Hence the word, disinterestedness, which seems to form a 
bond of union between M. Brunschvicg’s conception of reli- 
gion and our own, has two quite different meanings. ‘The 
root of this difference is found both in the fact and in the idea 
of existence and its value. 

Plato says that the absolute Good, which, though we do not 
see it and can only obscurely conceive it, we still confidently 
assert to be the most real and the most divine of realities and 
the universal cause of all being and knowledge, does not 
Properly exist, but is beyond and above essence and existence. 
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TRUE UNITY OF CONSCIOUS WISDOM 


This is easily understood and interpreted in terms of tradi- 
tional philosophy (Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. Thomas). 
Being or existence is an analogous term, not univocal. God 
alone zs by essential right. From the point of view of Divine 
existence, the creature, which has of itself no necessity, no right 
to be, is not, does not properly, in the strict sense, exist. But 
conversely, if we begin our inquiry with the experimental fact 
of existence, when we come to the necessity of positing God as 
the first, universal cause, we must say that our mode of exist- 
ing, which is like “hovering perpetually between being and 
not being” is unworthy of God. God does not exist as we 
exist, but is infinitely beyond such existence. 

Traditional philosophy supposes as a first principle the 
value of being: Bonum est esse. In God, infinite goodness is 
identical with the necessity of being; in any other thing, ex- 
istence, however precarious, is good. It may even be said to 
be Divine since it proceeds freely from Divine Goodness, 
which still remains absolutely independent of and infinitely 
exalted beyond the goodness of its gift. 

Rationalism, that is, strictly analytic, abstract, scientific 
reason ignores goodness though it may retain the word; its 
only object is the logical necessity of relations between abstract 
terms. It cannot account for existing facts and the conditions 
of existence, individuality, personality. These things for Ra- 
tionalism are irrational data to be explained away into abstract 
laws. Hence, if it attains to an “Absolute” as the source of 
rational intelligibility, it will be no other than reason itself, 
the Spirit of abstract science and abstract laws, altogether a 
stranger to existence. 

God, indeed, is Spirit; but we hold that the Spirit, even 
in man, transcends the abstract reason of the Rationalist. 
First, there is a distinction between reason, ratio, and intelli- 
gence, intellectus. Our reason is intelligence, indeed, and has 
for its object anything which contains intelligible value: all 
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truth, all goodness, all existence. But, as St. Thomas says, 
it is “adumbratus continuo et tempore,” it lacks perfect 
spiritual clearness and has to exert itself in the shadow of 
sense and the conditions of sensible being. But though its 
immediate and connatural object is the “less real,” that is, that 
which participates very slightly in existence and the good- 
ness of existence, still that object is existence; and starting 
from it, our spirit can rise to some knowledge of the infinite 
Spirit which is infinite existence and goodness. 


CONCLUSION 


The Spirit must be considered as Will and Love, as well as 
Intelligence, and it is infinite liberty altogether independent 
of the unilinear necessity of mathematical sequence. It pos- 
sesses, in an incomprehensible way, the intense reality which 
we experience in human will and love, namely, that love which 
is stronger than reason, as it is stronger than death. Not that 
it is opposed to reason; but its ways are rationally, scien- 
tifically unaccountable. The existence, then, which we are 
conscious of, which in Plato’s words is hypothetical, devoid 
of rational necessity, we realize only as an effect of the free, 
self-diffusive Spirit of Love. 

Intelligence, Will and Love, Goodness and Truth are one 
infinitely simple Spirit or God. And in our spirit, created 
to the likeness of the Divine Spirit, though the faculties are 
distinct, still they are one by their mutual inclusion. Our 
intelligence is purposive, our will is intelligent, and love is 
the soul of both. Such is our conception of the unity of con- 
scious wisdom, l’untté de la conscience. 

A narrowly scientific Rationalism must exclude all con- 
sideration of the good. It deprives will and love of their 
object. Far from realizing a comprehensive unity, it results, 
in the soul of the philosopher, in the hopeless, antagonistic 
division between the moral, religious man and the rationally 
proud, scientifically heartless scientist. 
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JupiteeE Law Lectures. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press. Pp. 182. $2.50. 

Jubilee Law Lectures was the contribution of the School of Law to the 
Golden Jubilee Year of the Catholic University of America. Two series 
of lectures were delivered: the first, entitled “The Church in Legal His- 
tory” by Roscoe Pound, former Dean of the Harvard Law School; and the 
second, entitled ‘““The Function of Law in Society Today” by four noted 
legal authorities. 

To evaluate adequately the lectures by Dean Pound, it is necessary to 
recall that he has been aptly called the ‘“‘schoolmaster of the American Bar.” 
For over thirty years, Pound has been the outstanding jurisprudential scholar 
in America and has earned international recognition by reason of his extensive 
writings in legal philosophy. The Jubilee lectures represent his matured 
thought and rich scholarship. Dean Pound is here more than the legal 
historian, content merely to praise the glories of the past; a crusading spirit 
sparkles through the pages, and his keen lance pierces the thin tissues of 
many a modern juristic “ism.” The four lectures blend into a mosaic of 
tribute to the Church for her considerable contribution in the formative 
period of the common law, six-century heritage of Anglo-American juris- 
prudence. Throughout, there is interwoven a vigorous condemnation of 
the current radicalism of legal thought and a scholarly analysis of the funda- 
mental ingredients of law which have been gradually submerged in the 
centuries since the Reformation. 

Dean Pound stresses the fact that the Church gave to law the idea of 
universality—one law for all in all places. Natural Law, with its core of 
permanency, provided a base for similar catholicity of positive law. But 
legal universality ceased with the Reformation; and a narrow nationalism 
followed, a provincial view of law which holds forth in its most violent and 
sinister forms today. The idea of authority provided the law with a fixed 
source from which to derive definite precepts, a certainty and predictability 
of doctrine so necessary in the legal order. To the Middle Ages Pound gives 
credit tor establishing and maintaining the idea and technique of stabilized 
authority. 

Then follows his development of the essential element of good faith, which 
derives from Christian ethics and canon law, enforced by theological jurists 
and Chancellors of the Church in the medieval period. The last contribu- 
tion of the Church, and perhaps the most important, is the idea of law— 
a concept that man is, and should be, governed by just and certain rules 
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equitably applied by a wise prince or judge, acting with authority and 
activated by principles of morality, justice and the common good. One might 
generalize and suggest that latent in the idea of law are merged the con- 
current ideas of universality, of authority and of faith. 

Transferring his attention to the present-day trends in juristic thought, 
Dean Pound finds not universality of law, but provincial uncertainty and 
utter chaos of legal doctrine; not jural authority divinely ordained or ex- 
ercised reasonably and to the end of accomplishing justice, but irrationalism 
and skeptical psychologism; not supremacy of law restraining President and 
citizen alike, but a current estimate of law as a mixture of economic de- 
terminism and judicial behaviorism which shapes and controls “rights” ac- 
cording to the emotions, inhibitions and external stimuli operating on legis- 
lator or judge. The power of individualized reason, which was dominant 
after the Reformation, is now displaced by a cynical disbelief in impartial 
judgment and a reduction of reason to the level of an automatic slot machine. 

Hardly had Professor Pound completed his Jubilee Law Lectures when 
a professor of law in one of our leading law schools published a book which 
seriously advocated the ouster of all law, all courts, all lawyers and all law 
schools (Rodell, Woe Unto You Lawyers!). The universal legal skeptic 
has arrived. Needless to say, critics from all schools of juristic philosophy 
have dismissed Professor Rodell’s book with scant courtesy or devastating 
humor (cf. Harvard Law Review, 1939, p. 363; New York Law Review, 
1940, p. 48; Washington University Law Quarterly, 1940, p. 296; Michi- 
gan Law Review, 1940, p. 504). But not one of the reviewers paused to 
consider the sources from which Professor Rodell drew the raw materials 
of his absolute and unqualified legal skepticism. Pound points to the seeds 
of “economic determinism” (p. 6), “skeptical realism” (p. 29), phenom- 
enalism and the Soviet objective of “no-law” (p. 91), which have now pro- 
duced the crop of utter and complete legal cynicism. 

A genuine tribute must be paid to Dean Pound for his increasing emphasis 
upon the power of reason as a leveling force in curbing a try-anything-once 
philosophy of law; his plea for idealism, some external norm or standard 
to measure statutes and judicial decisions; and his concluding “wish for an- 
other Thomas Aquinas to adjust the actual to the ideal with the philosophi- 
cal power, the juristic insight and the strength of ethical conviction of the 
Angelical Doctor” (p. 97). 

The present trend of Dean Pound’s writings, it may be noted, discloses a 
gradual change of position, or at least of emphasis, in his evaluation of the 
ends of law. Writing in 1923, he tentatively offered what he called “an 
engineering interpretation of law”—an interpretation which accepted and 
applied the pragmatic philosophy of James and Dewey (Interpretation of 
Legal History, 1923, pp. 151-165). To him it then seemed that “the task 
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[of the legal order] is one of satisfying claims or demands with the least of 
friction and the least of waste, whereby the means of satisfaction may be 
made to go as far as possible” (ibid., p. 157). Even at that date, however, 
Dean Pound sensed the difficulties of an “engineering interpretation” of 
legal doctrine. He frankly admitted that he was “skeptical as to the pos- 
sibility of an absolute judgment” (4n Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Law, 1922, pp. 95-96). His conclusion was that the legal “yard-stick” to 
measure clashing claims and wants might vary with the changing ages, 
“That an engineering interpretation might be put to ill use, I shall not 
deny. But for a season, the dangers are in another direction” (Jnterpreta- 
tion of Legal History, p. 164). 

Today it seems clear that Dean Pound is strongly convinced that another 
“season” is at hand. Materialistic philosophy has been rampant; claims and 
demands (political, legal, social and economic), manipulated by pressure 
groups and based upon power alone, have multiplied to the point where 
“rights” and “duties” are forgotten. “I do not say, as some are doing, back 
to Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. But I do say we need philosophers 
of their organizing genius to make what has come after them fruitful for 
mankind” (p. 97). 

Under the general title, ““The Function of Law in Modern Society,” the 
second series of lectures summarizes the current problems of law in the mov- 
ing and changing panorama of our times. In general, the lecturers stress 
the value of legal principles and their adaptability to meet new social and 
economic problems. Liberty today is just as precious to the individual as 
in the days of Marshall and Taney, but the need for protecting individual 
liberty in modern society calls for different types of statutes and a recon- 
sideration of principles of positive law. 

The lecture by Hector David Castro entitled ‘““The Natural Law and 
Positive Law” deserves special mention because of its intrinsic merit and 
because it continues the philosophical approach of Dean Pound’s lectures. 
Mr. Castro, like Dean Pound, deplores the materialistic trends in present- 
day law (pp. 144-45). He, however, finds the mainspring of jurisprudence 
in the natural law and posits it as the standard or norm for weighing posi- 
tive law. This does not mean that natural law prescribes the precise formulas 
and permanent palliatives for removing social or economic inequalities. But 
it does mean that the natural rights of man must be duly considered in 
shaping legislative reforms or judicial decisions. Minimum wage legisla- 
tion for women and children has recently been declared to be constitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States (West Coast Hotel Co. v. Par- 
rish, 300 U. S. 379, 1939), although such legislation was declared uncon- 
stitutional in 1923 (Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525). Prior 
to and throughout this unsettled period, proponents of all such legislation 
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invoked the principles of natural law and inherent human dignity to justify 
the statutes providing for a living wage. This point is worth keeping in 
mind, because one of the overworked arguments of the current school of 
legal realism is that the rigidity of natural law holds back the course of 
social and economic reform. 

Fordham University School of Law. WALTER B. KENNEDY. 


[NSTITUTIONES JuRIS CANoNIcI. Ad Usum Cleri. Vols. I and II. Sec- 
ond edition. By P. Matthaeus Conte a Coronata O.M.C. Turin, Italy: 
Marietti. Pp. 979, 520. Lire 60, 30. 

Historia Juris CANonict. Vol. I. De Historia Fontium et Scientiae Juris 
Canonici. By Ivo Zeiger, S.J. Rome: Gregorian University Press. Pp. 
132. Lire 18. 

The Capuchin Father, Matthaeus a Coronata, began the first edition of 
his four-volume explanation of the Code of Canon Law in 1927. The two 
present volumes (1939) treating the matter contained in the first three books 
of the Code represent more than merely a new edition. Even in the first 
edition, the author set out to present clerical students and veteran clergy 
with a commentary more scientific than that which had been found in the 
early post-Code textbooks. These early textbooks followed too closely the 
synthetic method of teaching Canon Law, sacrificing too much the Code 
order of the Canons in an attempt to gather in one place all canons dealing 
with a set topic. The present author, while not forgetting that a synthetic 
presentation in general was necessary for seminarians, gave such precise 
analyses of every canon that each succeeding volume was eagerly awaited 
by students and professors alike. That he succeeded in combining the analytic 
method with a synthetic presentation of Church law is clear from the numer- 
ous requests to produce an entirely new edition of all his volumes. 

The references and footnotes in the new edition show that the author has 
kept abreast of the rapidly growing literature in Canon Law. Like all good 
canonists his views have been modified and even changed as the science of 
interpretation of Canon Law has progressed. His treatment of Ordinary 
and Delegated Power deserves special mention. 

The Gregorian University Professor of the History of Canon Law has 
published his first book, a modest manual of 132 pages, intended to be a 
primer in the history of the sources and science of Canon Law. Father Zeiger 
tells us in his preface that the book is to be a starting point for the pro- 
fessor’s lectures to his students. However, the author, despite his brevity, 
brings out very clearly the logical development of Church law, from the 
beginning to the present day, as an object of scientific discussion. Its splendid 
index locates persons and topics most readily. 

Woodstock College. F. A, McQuape. 
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PawelA. THE IDEALS OF GREEK CULTURE. By Werner Jaeger. Translated 
from the second German edition by Gilbert Highet. New York: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xxix, 420. $3.75. 

THE GREEK TRADITION. Papers contributed to a symposium held at The 
Baltimore Museum of Art, May 15, 16, 17, 1939. Edited by George 
Boas. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. xi, 206. $2.25. 

THE Lire oF Greece. By Will Durant. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
Pp. xviii, 755. $5.00. 

The Life of Greece is a large book, well printed, and shows an encyclopedic 
interest in things Greek. “I wish,’ writes Mr. Durant, “to see and feel 
this complex culture not only in the subtle and impersonal rhythm of its 
rise and fall, but in the rich variety of its vital elements” (p. vii). Whether 
or not the experience of writing the present book gave such a vision to its 
author is not for a reviewer to say. Nevertheless, it ought to be said that 
there seem to be no bounds to Mr. Durant’s curiosity as well as no limits 
to his willingness to be credulous in order to be diverting. He writes in- 
terestingly, but more with an eye to being interesting than historically just. 
As a result, the present work serves no significant purpose. Perhaps the 
author is trying to simplify. In any case, behind a neat phrase there very 
often hides an obscurity as well as an indifference; the Greek world very 
often loses itself in the haze of Mr. Durant’s delightfully imaginative prose; 
but we are caught up abruptly every so often when the language becomes 
sufficiently pointed to issue in such nonsense as this: ““The Parmenides is the 
worst specimen of empty logic chopping in all literature” (p. 514). 

The Greek Tradition is frankly general in aim, though its content is 
much more restricted than the title would indicate. There is, first, an ex- 
tremely vague definition of what the Greek tradition is (by H. W. Prescott) ; 
it is followed by two better-executed essays on the development of classical 
archaeology and on the classical contributions to medieval art (by D. K. Hill 
and D. Hiner) ; there is an indifferent and uncritical essay on John of Salis- 
bury and the classics (by S. Painter) ; this is followed by a long article on 
the beginnings of Italian opera, loosely connected with the main theme of 
the symposium (by L. Keefer) ; the next two essays on the classics in seven- 
teenth-century France and in eighteenth-century Germany are among the 
better discussions in the book (by R. Cherniss and E. Feise) ; the conclud- 
ing essay on the classical revival in American architecture is at once vague 
and forced (by T. Hamlin). 

We are on very serious ground with Professor Jaeger’s Paideia. This 
book reveals, by its firm handling of a complex literature on a large scale, 
by its scholarly mixture of often profound insight with a discussion of dis- 
puted points in the present state of research, the work of a master guide 
in the interpretation of Greek culture. How this culture, fundamentally 
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aristocratic from the beginning, became finally embodied on earth in the 
Athenian city-state, and what were its ideals of human nobility as contained 
in poetry, drama, philosophy and law—such is the magnificent theme of this 
book. Professor Jaeger is everywhere conscious and everywhere insistent 
that he is dealing with a society which, beneath its changes from the mythical 
heroism of the Iliad to the political philosophy of Thucydides, retained and 
refined an ideal of man and society, of tradition and culture, and of an edu- 
cational mission, which was from the very beginning an experiment in the dis- 
covery of divinity and in man’s relations to it. 

The Greeks were born as children of the gods. But they soon discovered 
that the Olympian had all the human faults imaginable. They therefore 
undertook a purification of their notion of divinity, and they undertook also 
a persistent examination of themselves. The two movements were funda- 
mentally one and the same. Science and philosophy replaced the Homeric 
myth, and reason and law came to life as the permanent center of tradition. 
The age of heroes and aristocrats passed away (it was already past for 
Hesiod), but the aristocracy of the reason remained, and with it remained 
the ideal of the good life, no less than of education, which Homer had 
taught through the crepuscular light of myth. From Homer to Parmenides, 
by way of Ionian science, the Greeks discovered the world; but the Par- 
menidean conclusion was the coldest of abstractions: being-one, necessary, 
inclusive, impervious. 

Yet this world of pure philosophic unity had also to be a world in which 
man was a citizen and made his home; it had to answer to the search 
expressed in the religious upheavals of the sixth century. Heraclitus trans- 
lated the immovable unity of Parmenides into a living unity of cosmic 
process. “Heraclitean unity is full of tension” (p. 182). Cosmic order had 
to discover within itself a social order, and the universe had to contain a 
polis, a State; and the human intellect had to discover, through itself, the 
message for it of this sovereignty of law. What the older naturalists had 
been to the universe, the sophists became to the city-state. The old naturalists 
had dispelled the genealogies of mythical gods; the fifth-century sophists dis- 
pelled the old notion of a racial aristocracy. The sophists are in the educa- 
tional tradition of the poets, but they substituted prose for poetry as the 
instrument and the vehicle of education; and “the fact that educational 
‘theory was now transferred from poetry to prose is a sign that it was at 
last thoroughly rationalized” (p. 293). 

It is thus distinctive of the sophists that “they were the first to conceive 
the conscious ideal of culture” (p. 300). The sophists were at once tradi- 
tionalists and iconoclasts, and therefore the interpretation of their humanism 
poses a serious problem for the historian: did the humanism of Plato perfect 
or destroy the humanism of the sophists? And, be it noted, “any answer 
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we may give to that historical question will be a profession of faith” (p. 299), 
Certain it is that the sophists made the Greeks aware of the idea that man 
was educable by nature, and that character and morality were not preroga- 
tives of a blood aristocracy. This natural educability of man, as a philosophical 
cornerstone of the sophistic pedagogy, was based on the recognition of a 
human nature which demanded the perfection of an acquired stability that 
was, in fact, the character of the grown man. And in this conclusion the 
sophists recognized, and made others recognize, the reason for the existence 
of the State. In this sense, all the traditions of Greek thought join one 
another in the self-conscious effort of the sophists to view society and men in 
an integrally rational way. With the sophistic effort of the fifth century 
we may say that the Greek ideal of culture came to self-conscious maturity. 

But this is not to say that the sophists were an unmixed good, just 
as we cannot hold that this self-conscious maturity of the Greek city-states in 
the fifth century was not compromising itself all along through the survival 
of the very forces that needed purification. For since law necessarily included 
both tradition and reason, political institutions and educational ideals could 
very easily be at war with one another. The sophist Antiphon could appeal 
to a law of nature against the artificiality of society. Professor Jaeger 
sketches with admirable simplicity the conflict between practical politics and 
the educational ideals of Athens. And he closes his book on a distinctly 
subdued note, the meaning of the State, as seen by Thucydides in Athens 
just at the moment when Athens was coming upon difficult days. 

Paideia is creative and interpretative history at its best, written at times 
in a spirit of evangelical didacticism, but always disciplined and controlled. 
One can look forward with genuine anticipation to the sequel to this mag- 
nificent volume. 

Fordham University. A. C. PEcis. 

























ANGLO-SAXONY AND Its Trapitions. By George Catlin. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Pp. 344. $3.00. 

In spite of some rhetorical exuberance, much questionable history, a lack 
of metaphysical foundation and logical structure, and the absence of any 
pointed and practical conclusion, Mr. Catlin’s book, in many of its parts, 
will appeal to one’s intelligence, conscience and taste as a sincere, courageous 
and balanced contribution to the discussion of contemporary culture and 
civilization. 

The central contention is that world peace must be sought through the 
federation of all those Western people who still believe that civilization (or 
order in human action and achievement) must rest on culture, on some 
accepted order or hierarchy in men’s thoughts, on some pattern of traditional 
and tested human values. The fundamental issue in the world today is 
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whether men are going to rest content with “merely an aggregate of achieve- 
ments and convenient views, imposed . . . by strong men of action” or .are 
going to look to the seers, the men of vision, the humanists, who transcend 
time and place and political interest, and who alone can sketch for us a 
civilization which shall be “the material expression and recorded imprint 
of a culture, limited by its vehicles, but moulded by ideas of value, of historic 
permanence, even if not of metaphysical eternality” (p. 13). 

As an immediate and, at least, partial step towards such world order, 
Mr. Catlin proposes the federal union of “the Anglo-Saxon Republic of the 
Western Atlantic, centered in Washington, and the Anglo-Saxon Common- 
wealth of the Eastern Atlantic, centered in London,” not as a mere matter 
of political combination but as a structure of “Atlantic civilization” (p. 55). 
The culture on which this Atlantic civilization is to rest is the Anglo-Saxon 
Tradition with its “definite characteristics or notes: humanism or respect 
for personality, liberty, experimentalism, tolerance, accommodation in social 
method, federalism, democracy and certain qualities of moralism and public 
spirit” (p. 111). 

The test of the validity of tais Tradition. would seem to be twofold, 
namely, that “our truth and tradition is . .. . potentially universal in ap- 
plication” and, secondly, that “the humanist origins of this tradition link it 
to the great European tradition of Catholicism and of France” (p. 112). 

The first part of the book consists in an Open. Letter the section headings 
of which indicate Mr. Catlin’s main points of reference: The Grand Tra- 
dition of Humanism (p. 4); The Anglo-Saxon Tradition (p. 14) ;.Marx- 
Stalinism and Russia (p. 27); Germany (p. 35); Anglo-Saxony (p. 47) ; 
The New Commonwealth (p. 67) ; Anglo-Israel (p. 77) ; Science and Free- 
dom (p. 84) ; What of Socialism? (p. 90) ; The Task (p. 104). It must here 
suffice to notice, without comment, a few of Mr. Catlin’s views. He 
finds “no spiritual kinship between Bolshevism and the Anglo-Saxon Tra- 
dition” (p. 32); he holds that “it is not the British who are judging Ger- 
many, but civilization that is judging us both” (p. 36) and that “the German 
people is entitled to expansion of its markets in the Danube basin” (p. 42). 
He is a “convinced pro-Zionist” who thinks that for the Jews “there is 
the too easy but entirely disastrous course, root of anti-semitism, which 
is to be always sojourners among the nations but never of them” (p. 78). 
The Socialist movement he regards “‘as the fourth and final phase in the 
movement towards democracy and the fight for liberty” (p. 92), the last four 
centuries having witnessed, successively, the struggles for personal, religious, 
political and economic liberty. The Task before Anglo-Saxony 


involves the vision alike of men and of nation as part of a wider plan, transcending 
nation and class, of eternal justice that does not fail, rational justice to the enemy 
and rational justice to ourselves. I decline to think our task is easy (p. 10). 
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The second part of the work analyzes the Notes of the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition: Humanism (p. 111); Freedom (p. 130); Experiment (p. 147); 
Tolerance (p. 173); Democracy, Accommodation, Federalism (p. 202); 
Moralism (p. 227); Public Spirit (pp. 280-310). 

Throughout the work there is a constant (if, at times, somewhat con- 
descending) sympathy for “the great European tradition of Catholicism.” 


We must attend to the revival of Catholic Humanist civilization. I attach the 
utmost importance to French Humanism and to the work of such men as Maritain 
(p. 9)... . The relations between the Catholic Humanist tradition, with its stress 
on personal value, within the framework of natural and divine order, with its respect 
for moral choice and for the voluntary basis of the social order, and the Anglo-Saxon 
Libertarian tradition with its history of politically mature and sober discipline, 
are matter for a separate study (p. 15)... . There is an admirable Catholic Hu- 
manism that is not only the mother of the rest but that has distinctive characteristics 
in its respect for tradition and for the values enshrined by tradition (p. 116).... 
The English Tradition . . . is narrower than the majestic breadth of Catholicism 


(p. 127). 


I fear, however, that Mr. Catlin’s nostalgia for Catholic values is little 
more than a velleity. The core of Catholicism is not merely confidence 
in reason and Revelation, but conviction. Mr. Catlin is afraid of conviction: 
“T neither affirm nor deny the possibility of alssolute knowledge, alike of 
truth or values. . . . Our faith is not a dogma but an adventure” (p. 9). 
Moreover, Mr. Catlin reveals a lamentable misunderstanding both of 
Catholicism and Scholasticism when he writes that the defect of Scholastic 
philosophy and theology was “a dogmatism sprung of a confident identifica- 
tion of itself with final wisdom, especially in faith and morals” (p. 116). 

The fundamental fallacy of Anglo Saxony is that we can build a world 
civilization on human culture without basing culture on metaphysics, that 
one can achieve order without unity, without parts in a whole. Mr. Catlin 
wants “a culture .. . moulded by ideas of value, of historic permanence... 
not of metaphysical eternality” (p. 13). It is pleasanter to recall that he 
likewise says: “It is not only necessary to study theory. It is necessary to 


conclude with the right theory” (p. 319). 
Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 


ARABIC THOUGHT AND Its PLace 1N History. By De Lacy O'Leary. 
Revised edition. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Pp. 
viii, 327. 12 shillings. 

At the March meetings of the American Oriental Society, Professor 
Albright of Baltimore insisted once again on the due recognition of the fact 
that Islamic culture, as well as Islamic religion, was for the most part 4 
heritage from the Hellenistic Orient rather than the ancient Orient. Muham- 
mad’s conception of his mission was that it was to break with the old Arabian 
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paganism and bring his people the religion of the People of the Book as prac- 
tised in the Hellenized parts of Arabia. When the Caliphate was founded 
in these surrounding lands of higher culture, it was very largely the Oriental 
version of Greek thought that the Arabs absorbed there, and to which they 
in their turn made a further Oriental contribution. It is the history of this 
transmission of Greek Philosophy, Greek Science, Greek culture to the 
Islamic world, its development at the hands of writers in Arabic and its 
transmission in part from them to Jewish thinkers and to the Latin School- 
men that is the subject of this book. 

The book was first published in 1922, and now appears with a brief 
Bibliography and a briefer Index in what is described as a “revised edition.” 
In what its revision consists it is hard to say. The author has apparently 
learned nothing from his critics, has apparently made no attempt to keep 
abreast of the literature that has appeared in recent years, and has left his 
book full of uncorrected errors and unusually marred by misprints and mis- 
takes due to sheer carelessness. 

The book reads as though it were a course of College lectures hurriedly 
put together to make a book; but the author has assembled his material in 
an interesting way that keeps the attention of the reader, and has it clearly 
articulated so that the reader can follow the development without ever los- 
ing sight of the relation of part to part. It can thus be used as an introductory 
book for students who are approaching the subject for the first time. Such 
students will get from the book a clear general outline of the picture, but 
must be warned that the details cannot be trusted and must always be 
checked for their accuracy. 

The author takes up, first, the story of the Greek heritage as it passed 
through the hands of the teachers in the Eastern Schools, particularly those 
who wrote in Syriac. Then he tells of the coming of the Arabs and their 
absorption of this learning of the Schools as they built up the cities of the 
Islamic Caliphate. Next came the period of the translators who passed on 
the writings of the Greeks into Arabic, a process which led to three move- 
ments in Islam: a rationalistic movement in theology with its reaction; a 
development of an Arabian School of Aristotelianism; and a religious move- 
ment of a mystical nature, known as Sufism. Finally, comes the story of 
the crystallizing of all three into systems, and the influence these had on 
subsequent Jewish and medieval Christian thought. 

It should be emphasized that this book is not based on original sources. 
Doubtless the author has some familiarity with Arabic, but the whole book 
could be produced from some half dozen well-known English and French 
works, and so far as the reviewer could see offers no new insights or fresh 
interpretations. The Bibliography is hopelessly antiquated and inadequate. 

Columbia University. ARTHUR JEFFERY. 
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How To Reap a Book. By Mortimer J. Adler. New York: Simon and 

Schuster. Pp. ix, 398. $2.50. 

The thesis of this book is that the art of reading (studying) great books 
for understanding is an important means for achieving the good life. The 
book has three parts. The first is concerned with the role of reading in rela- 
tion to learning and thinking. A digression of thirty-five pages within this 
first part (pp. 65-100) reiterates the indictment of present-day American 
education which Dr. Adler has pronounced on other occasions, to wit, that 
its products, though presumably “educated,” are in fact illiterate. Convinced 
that there is little hope of uprooting the evils of today’s school system, he 
calls upon people to become literate out of school and after it by mastering 
the art of reading the great books. The rules for cultivating this art are given 
in the second part. Three sets of rules guide the three-fold process of reading, 
The final section attempts to relate the reading of the great books to the 
good life. 

In order to clarify his aim, the author defines his terms and limits his 
scope. By “reading” he means the process of interpreting or understanding 
written or printed communication. There is reading for amusement and for 
knowledge, and the latter may be for information or for understanding. 
“Reading for understanding” is the author’s sole concern. The “great 
books” are original communications: either expository books (history, science, 
philosophy), which can increase our understanding, or imaginative litera- 
ture (novels, plays, lyric poetry), which can elevate our spirit and deepen 
our humanity. 

The rules for reading here laid down are fully applicable to expository 
works only. Later, however, Dr. Adler relates and differentiates the basic 
reading processes as they apply to imaginative literature as well. A great 
book—one really worth reading for understanding—must be: read _ three 
times or in three ways. The first reading is structural or analytic, pro- 
ceeding from the whole to the parts of the book. The second is interpretative 
or synthetic, and proceeds from the parts to the whole. The last is critical or 
evaluative. At this stage the reader judges the author, and decides whether 
he agrees or disagrees. Only a beginner needs to practise the three ways of 
reading separately; the expert can fuse them into one. 

Such are the general lines of How to Read a Book. It is a popular and 
challenging treatment of an important subject. It is not merely a book on 
how to read a book: it is also a tractate on liberal education. In this latter 
role it will provoke liveliest discussion and disagreement. The rules for read- 
ing, however, should be removed from debate. For the training derived from 
reading books by way of analysis, synthesis and criticism should be an essen- 
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tial part of all education. In so far as such training has been neglected 
or minimized in the schools, Dr. Adler’s piquant charge may effect a reform. 
His practical rules will insure its success. 

To the extent that the book is a tractate on liberal education it is much less 
successful. 

There are first of all a number of misleading statements, such as: “There is 
only one college that I know of in this country which is trying to turn out 
liberal artists in the true sense. That is St. John’s College in Annapolis, 
Maryland.” One may take it that “in the true sense” means in the authentic 
liberal arts tradition. That the St. John’s program is worthy of lively and 
hopeful interest, should be evident to all who are concerned with the educa- 
tion of our youth; but there is reason seriously to doubt that the “Great 
Books” program as conceived and administered at St. John’s ever formed the 
core of the liberal arts system in any period of tradition, or that it is even in 
the authentic liberal arts tradition. Avowedly, the St. John’s program is 
formational in purpose; it is very doubtful that its actual procedures can 
achieve much more than mere informational results. 

Moreover, serious exception must be taken to the author’s assumption, 
stated in the book’s subtitle, and maintained passim throughout the book, that 
intellectual salvation, liberal education, consists mainly in the right reading 
of the “great books’—much as the early Protestants imagined that spiritual 
salvation automatically followed from the reading of the Bible. Even though 
reading is accompanied by “socialized” discussion (which can be and often 
is as pointless and enervating as the lecture method ), this can never effectively 
take the place of the genuine liberal arts disciplines which in tradition pre- 
pared for and accompanied the reading of the books of the masters. In effect, 
Dr. Adler appears to be more concerned with liberalizing man than with edu- 
cating him. But the former cannot be achieved without first assuring the 
latter. Understanding the great books will not do it (and it may be said in 
passing that no body of undergraduates in the world could master any con- 
siderable portion of Dr. Adler’s “great books” list). Again, as the Protestant 
reformers set up the Bible as the measure of everything, even of itself, so 
Dr. Adler seems to leave the imprssion that we can read and evaluate the 
great books with the aid of a merely subjective standard; that for their evalu- 
ation no acquired objective norm is necessary. It may not be the author’s 
intention to underestimate the need of an objective norm, but the emphasis 
placed on the function of great books in developing clearer thinking, freer 
minds, better citizens is likely to lead many a reader to such a conclusion. 

There is wisdom in this book on how to read, but opinion only on how to 
educate. 

West Baden College. ALLAN P. FARRELL, 
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PeRILous BaLance. The Tragic Genius of Swift, Johnson and Sterne. 
By W. B. C. Watkins. Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. x, 
172. $2.00. 

To some degree, Swift, Johnson and Sterne were alike. All suffered 
through life from the ravages of disease, all were essentially lonely, even 
when they sought society as a means of escape from the torments of solitude 
—the little “black dog” of melancholy as Johnson put it; all were too much 
aware of death and the grave; all hated malignity, hypocrisy and affectation. 

These similarities further suggest the characters of Shakespeare, and while 
Dr. Watkins makes comparisons with Measure for Measure, King Lear, 
Coriolanus and Macbeth, it is chiefly on Hamlet that he relies for the illus- 
trations of his argument. In the Danish prince, who is timeless, and in the 
three writers, who are distinctly of their time, there is to be discovered the 
same melancholy, the same “self-laceration” without suspicion of “professional 
pose,” the “immediacy” of appeal which marks Hamlet’s speech, the same 
fondness for la bagatelle, Hamlet’s “wild and whirling words.” 

Sterne did not go so far as the others; he lacked their depth. He had 
something of the scornful and superior laughter of the Renaissance courtier, 
even though, as Watkins contends, there was seriousness behind the turn of 
the lip: “two parts jest and one part earnest.” This is apparently to be 
the burden of his projected full-length portrait of the novelist. Taking 
things in a different sense, Shakespeare, as well as Johnson and Swift, had 
“lost faith in the Renaissance conception of the individual of noble potentiali- 
ties’ and saw man crawling back toward the animals, something, as Hamlet 
put it, “crawling between earth and heaven.” ‘The Yahoo is Hamlet’s “beast 
that wants reason,” man in a state of degradation. While Johnson did not 
go so far, he felt that “particular people disgraced the elegance and beauty 
of the general fabric.”” Not moved to the extremes of Swift’s satiric method, 
he fell into the melancholy of inertia, a ‘“Hamlet-like paralysis of will,” 
out of which he lashed himself by Good Friday imprecations and new resolu- 
tions. Sterne accepted man more by man’s own actions, and did not puzzle 
too deeply when he saw himself or others escaping rational bounds. There is 
the “underlying bitterness of Hamlet’s wild jocosity” in many of the lighter 
verses of Johnson and Swift; Sterne, deliberately gay, far more emotional, 
is “Yorick rather than Hamlet.” Theirs was but a temporary escape—‘“the 
dichotomy of personality expressing itself in an abnormal sensitivity to the 
disparity between the world as it should be and the world as one sees it.” 
Sterne, far less affected, found a comic strain in the sight of a tumbling world. 
Theirs was the greater tragedy. 

The book, then, is a stimulating after-dinner discussion, crowded with 
material to force agreement and disagreement. There are digressions on 
the purpose of satire, on personal prayers, on the twin bogeys of optimism 
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and pessimism which haunted the century, on much more pleasant ghosts, on 
the relief which comes from laughter. The conversation is held together 
by the strong thread of the author’s own conviction. Since the approach is 
interpretative, Dr. Watkins does not expect a Pied Piper’s line of adherents. 
The interpretation is food for thought: good food and good thought. 
Fordham University. James Epwarp Tosin. 


THe NovEL AND THE Mopern Wortp. By David Daiches. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 237. $2.50. 

Tuis GENERATION. A Selection of British and American Literature from 
1914 to present with Historical and Critical Essays. By George K. An- 
derson and Eda Lou Walton. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Pp. 989. $3.00. 

THe AMERICAN Nove. By Carl Van Doren. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 406. $3.00. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN AuTHOorS. By Fred B. Millett. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Pp. 729. $3.75. 

Inadequate in its exposition, suggestive rather than comprehensive in its 
allusions, uneven in that it is neither philosophic, scientific or personal literary 
criticism, often obscure and predominantly weighty in style, The Novel and 
the Modern World is nevertheless a provocative and valuable book. For 
Mr. Daiches has the courage to ask certain general questions, to brush aside 
the unreal distinction between the novelist as an artist and as a critic of 
society, to insist that today “‘the most serious and important section of mod- 
ern fiction represents an attempted adjustment between literature and a 
certain state of transition and culture generally . . .” It is his thesis (more 
or less illustrated by essays on Virginia Woolf, Katherine Mansfield, James 
Joyce and Aldous Huxley) that the drying up of traditional standards of 
value (the disintegration of the community of belief, which alone made 
possible the conventions and assumptions necessary to the writers of fiction) 
and the failure to substitute new “value judgments” for those which have 
been abandoned have forced the most representative modern writers of fiction 
to formulate, however vaguely, their own private schematizations of reality 
according to which they select character and incident. 

Mr. Daiches is not bound too closely by the foregoing theses. Fond of 
political analogies, he spends much of his time tracing the growth of the 
man of letters through the four stages which he calls sheer observation, lib- 
eralism, cynical indifference and Marxism; or, the progress of symbolism 
from the self-explanatory symbol to the purely personal and therefore obscure 
symbol, thence to the use of two sets of symbols (one for the initiate and 
one for the many), finally, to the private symbols of the coterie. Occasionally, 
and often obscurely, he suggests neat Hegelian interpretations, in which 
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thesis is tradition (not defined) ; antithesis, individualism with its compensat- 
ing techniques; and synthesis is Marxism. But he returns, persistently, to 
his method of analyzing the chief writers of the wasteland, through their 
characteristic selection of incident and implicit evaluation of life. James 
Joyce’s self-insulation is regarded as the substitution of “a realm without 
values” for the traditional beliefs of Dublin. Katherine Mansfield’s attempt 
to cultivate an “impossible purity of vision” and Huxley’s “denunciation 
followed by romantic compensation” are techniques of evasion. “No real 
literary revival can come until after the transition is over,” says Dr. Daiches, 

This Generation is, superficially, quite a different kind of book. Whereas 
The Novel and the Modern World assumes a wide and critical knowledge 
of contemporary literature, the editors of This Generation have in mind 
the historically innocent for whom life began in 1914, and who require foot- 
notes to explain references to Dickens and Hardy. Nevertheless the nature 
of the extensive historical and critical essays prefacing the selections and the 
character of the selections themselves relate it very definitely to the general 
ideas propounded in the book mentioned above. 

Mr. Anderson and Miss Walton are, like Mr. Daiches, desperately anxious 
to unify literature and life and to show, in the upward and downward curves 
of modern history, similar reactions in the permanent literary record. Their 
standard is not based upon purely literary or esthetic canons, which might 
be regarded as cultural atavisms, but upon typicality and topicality, a standard 
which permits them to include Gertrude Stein with Walter de la Mare 
among the traditionalists, Willa Cather with James Joyce among the “Waste- 
landers” and Sir William Osler with a group of young Communists like S. 
Funanoff and A. Hayes, whose published work has hitherto appeared in 
The New Masses, Dynamo and the Anthology of Proletarian Literature, 
among the “Chorus for Survival.” The Threefold division of This Genera- 
tion, “Carrying on the Tradition,” “The War and the Waste Landers” and 
“Chorus for Survival” is much the same as Mr. Daiches’ Hegelian cycle, 
although Mr. Daiches and many others will probably question many of the 
classifications. 

Mr. Van Doren’s revised and enlarged edition of The American Novel 
is an appreciative, semi-critical survey of American fiction from its beginnings. 
Neither as scholarly as Arthur Hobson Quinn’s recent labor of love on the 
same theme nor as impressionistic as Harlan Hatcher’s Creating the Ameri- 
can Novel, it is an urbane and unruffled exposition. Mr. Van Doren rides 
revolutions in manners and morals with insouciant dignity, as though they 
occurred so that he could explain them. He is delighted with change, unap- 
palled by contradictions and impervious to shock. He has the convenient 
habit of regarding whatever has been written as somehow significant and 
inevitable. 
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The consequence is that he presents the chief figures of American fiction 
and the trends which they represent with sympathy and understanding. Un- 
like doctrinaire critics, his enthusiasm does not wane when he moves from 
Theodore Dreiser to Willa Cather. All is grist for his mill. For him read- 
ers who condemn the obscenity and sordidness of Faulkner, Caldwell, Farrell 
and others simply fail to “perceive that they [the modern novelists] were 
making valuable if disagreeable discoveries about American life,” and that 
they had “revealed new regions and layers of experience.” If Dreiser writes 
about love “with a biologist’s freedom from moralism,” if Wolfe chooses to 
record his “gigantic desires and desperate frustrations . . . charging forward 
without sense of direction,” one must accept their contributions as parts of 
“a widespread and searching revision of the picture of American life.” 
The book is concerned with literature not with its relative greatness, with 
recording rather than with judging. Content to see and to explain, Mr. 
Van Doren refuses to consider moral or philosophical values, even when his 
exegesis implies the acceptance of postulates from certain schools of scientific 
thought. 

The chapters are uneven in merit. Essays on Henry James, Edith Wharton 
and Sinclair Lewis are cleverly and organically written, while the general 
discussion on “The Emergence of Naturalism” is narrowly American in out- 
look. The summary chapters on ‘““Types of Fiction” and “Revisions” are 
mere catalogues. Mr. Van Doren’s style is as usual impeccable. 

Contemporary American Authors, a critical survey with 219 Bio-Bibliog- 
raphies, is the successor to the Manly and Rickert manual of the same 
name. The critical introduction is fair in tone, concise but inclusive in its 
range, courageous in many assertions which time will revise. The attempt is, 
on the whole, to categorize rather than to evaluate, to present rather than 
to discover and deplore tendencies. Several biographies fail to mention the 
ideological associations of certain authors like Albert Halper or James T. 
Farrell. Complete bibliographies include essays and studies on the writers’ 
work; but the inadequate annotation suggests that these secondary sources 
were culled at second hand. The recommended books by contemporary Ameri- 
can writers are, at least, representative. 

Th critical survey itself is too rapid to present evidence, too tentative to 
Pronounce judgment and too historical to elucidate liberalism, humanism, 
regionalism and other illogical or inconsistent patterns of the American 
literary mind. Mr. Millett’s comment has a superficial, professional neat- 
ness of arrangement which often passes for clarity of thought; and while 
he does not argue, he prepares the ground for possibly dangerous inferences 
by students who take a reference book for a bible. Being all things to all 
schools has its disadvantages. Mr. Millett has not triumphed over them. 

Fordham University. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 
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THE Worwp’s Great CatHotic Poetry. By Thomas Walsh, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., LL.D. Revised Edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 584. $1.69. 

This anthology now appears at a popular price, with thirty pages of 
‘Additional Poems by Catholic and Non-Catholic Poets,” selected by George 
N. Shuster, a friend and literary associate of Thomas Walsh. ‘The new poets, 
included by the reviser, have their biographical data inserted in those of the 
original edition, with the Catholic poets among them indicated. 

In the first edition the anthologist adopted as his principle of selection the 
historical fact that western art and civilization were created by the Catholic 
Church. He believed that the stream of Catholic culture still makes itself 
felt unobtrusively in what, superficially, is an alien world, and carries with it 
many who are not conscious of the Catholicity to which they pay unwitting 
homage. Mr. Shuster has very rightly made his selections among contem- 
porary poets on the same principle and has included non-Catholic poets in 
his supplement. 

There will be differences of opinion about Mr. Schuster’s list of poets, as 
there was about the original collection, and as there will be about any 
anthology which represents one man’s preferences. Mr. Shuster tells us that, 
besides adopting Thomas Walsh’s principle of choice, he also was influenced 
by his known preferences. This attitude will not permit the reader to regard 
the additions as the complete expression of the editor’s own judgment. 

“Tom” Walsh, as he was called affectionately by his friends, had pro- 
nounced, and sometimes unintelligible, likes and dislikes: they found their 
roots in a strong individualism modified by a life-long cultivation of literature 
in several languages. In his preface, Mr. Shuster gives a concise and vivid 
picture: ‘““Tom Walsh was somewhat of a Spanish grandee, a little of Dr. 
Johnson, very much of an American gentleman, always a Catholic, and to his 
finger tips a lover of the poets.” The description gives a clue to his tastes in 
poetry. He liked poetry to keep a certain stateliness and to appear always in 
its Sunday best. The offhand and casual offended him even when it was 
studied and was really a triumph of skill. 

In the new part of the anthology, Daniel Sargent and Frederic Thompson 
find places, and we are introduced to Catholic poets not so well known, as 
Clifford J. Laube, Patrick O’Connor, Henry Morton Robinson. It might 
occur to some readers that a few of the non-Catholic names might well be 
supplanted by Catholic ones. Father Leonard Feeney might almost be said 
to make this anthology notable by his absence from it. One expects a footnote 
by way of explanation. There are other omissions, nearly enough to make 
another interesting anthology. It is good to know the Catholic reserves in 
poetry are so strong. 

University of Detroit. James J. DALy. 
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Tue Roap TO TRYERMAINE. A Study of the History, Background and 
Purposes of Coleridge’s Christabel. By Arthur H. Nethercot. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. Pp. x, 230. $3.00. 

To the first chapter of his study of Christabel, Mr. Nethercot has given 
the title Caetera Desunt. While it is most improbable that a fortunate fate 
will ever restore to us the missing part of that larger fragment of over 1400 
lines which Coleridge several times maintained he had composed, Mr. Nether- 
cot stoutly champions its quondam existence in the face of skepticism in high 
quarters, and plots a practicable path through the darkness that envelops the 
environs of Tryermaine. Figures from that misty other-world of the pre- 
ternatural where Coleridge, omnivorous reader, eagerly adventured, beset the 
path; vampires that feed on human blood, the lamia who is part woman 
and part serpent, the damsel of the glittering eye who fed on wolf’s bane, 
the mark of the beast, metempsychosis and “the Cabalisticall authors,” the 
lar who is friendly and the larva who is baneful. Out of this farrago of 
the wild, the obscene and the absurd were somehow moulded the magical 
melodies of Christabel. 

Mr. Nethercot’s point of departure is Derwent Coleridge’s exposition of 
the poem’s central theme. ‘The sufferings of Christabel were to have been 
represented as vicarious, endured for her ‘lover far away’; and Geraldine, 
no witch or goblin, or malignant being of any kind, but a spirit, executing 
her appointed task with the best good will. . . .” In Geraldine, Mr. Nether- 
cot sees suggestions of the vampire and more specifically of the lamia, and 
finds in her wavering between vindictive and kindly impulses that conflict 
between the human and demoniac which marks those who suffer metempsy- 
chosis to expiate their sins. Following Coleridge’s own hint, he finds in St. 
Teresa the spiritual progenitor of Christabel, the innocent martyr whose un- 
merited sufferings save her absent lover from temptation and from sin. In the 
best-documented chapter of the book, he traces the “names and local habita- 
tions” of the second part of the poem, and successfully locates them. Thus the 
fragment, Christabel, takes on at least a disembodied shape; Coleridge, ever 
the moralist, designed a poem of penance and “vicarious atonement.” 

Curiously, Mr. Nethercot’s book is chiefly vulnerable in its title. It de- 
signedly invites comparison with John Livingston Lowes’ The Road to 
Xanadu, of which a popular-priced edition has recently been published. Mr. 
Nethercot has given us a competent and convincing study of sources; Mr. 
Lowes did that and more. To him The Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan 
are but means to his end, an inductive study of the poet’s creative act, and 
thus The Road to Xanadu belongs as much to the psychologist as to the 
student of literature. To this profounder study Mr. Nethercot’s book makes 
no pretense. 

Fordham University. Witiiam H. Marne LL. 
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York: Random House. Pp. x, 325. $2.50. 





York: Crown Publishers. Pp. xvi, 908. $3.00. 
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ing the plays under such titles as “ridicule of provincialism, 
“story of improbability” and “attempts at high comedy.” 
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THE AMERICAN Drama Since 1918. By Joseph Wood Krutch. New 


9) 66 





THEATRE HANDBOOK AND Dicest oF Piays. By Bernard Sobel. New 


The conjunction of various factors—founding of the Washington Square 
Players, Provincetown Theater and Neighborhood Playhouse, as well as 
post-war mentality—about 1918 furnishes Mr. Krutch with his point of 
departure. His opening chapter thereupon develops the thesis that Ameri- 
can dramatists have differed from Ibsen, Shaw and the Germans in offer- 
ing no radically novel or shocking ideas in their plays. Only in such Marxians 
as Lawson, Sklar and Odets is there any such advanced thinking today; and 
for this reason, Mr. Krutch prefers to make his survey not in terms of ideas 


He applies this approach first to sophisticated or satirical realism, as seen 
in such plays as What Price Glory and The Show-Off. His point here is 
well taken that the war had prepared the way for such work by making 
profanity and various other crudities acceptable, so that the dramatist no 
longer apologized for them but took them for granted. A further question, 
however, that might well be related to this discussion is the artistic suitability 
of such license; and still another is the influence of the depression on the 
drama. Where, for example, is the tradition between this type of work and 
the later chapter on “Drama of Social Criticism”? It would seem that while 
we still have such tragedy as They Knew What They Wanted, it tends now 
to take the viewpoint of society rather than of the individual; but the line 
of descent is implicitly rather than consciously defined by the author. 

In comedy, the work of Berhman, Connelly, Kaufman, Abbott, Barry, 
Boothe, Reed, Sherwood and others is surveyed at some length. These 
estimates are excellently done, and are assisted by a sort of pattern, group- 


smart satire,” 


Tragedy is considered largely in the person of Eugene O’Neill. Variety, 
unevenness, mysticism, lack of the grand style and pathological psychology 
seem to Mr. Krutch the highlights of O’Neill’s work; all of these judgments 
are familiar, though they receive able presentation. From the standpoint of 
controversy, however, the most interesting point raised by this chapter is 
the depth of O’Neill’s acceptance of Catholicism as a guide through life. 
Days Without End raised this issue most pointedly, and Richard Dana 
Skinner—whom Mr. Krutch respects but rejects—treated it extensively in 
his Eugene O'Neill. Mr. Krutch’s view is that O’Neill has concerned him- 
self primarily with two phenomena:. “the conflict between good and evil 
and man’s desire to feel himself in harmony with something outside him- 
It happens, though, that these phenomena are also primary 
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concerns of the Catholic Church, and hence a conjunction of views in time 
was inevitable. But the crux remains: is Catholicism with O’Neill the cor- 
rect and final solution, or is it (as Mr. Krutch is inclined to believe) merely 
one of the formulations that have been made and, in certain lives, found ac- 
ceptable? 

Surely the fumbling with life and destiny seen in The Hairy Ape, Desire 
Under the Elms, Great God Brown and Anna Christie is in startling con- 
trast to the sure perception of the eternal verities in the culmination of Days 
Without End. Certainly, too, it seems a reasonable assumption that no 
author presents sympathetically ideas or beliefs to which he is antipathetic, 
unless he means to be merely a historian of ideas; and no one has accused 
O’Neill of this. Whether the beliefs of Days Without End, therefore, are 
considered by O’Neill to be tentative and modifiable, or not—since he has 
remained silent as far as commentary is concerned—can be decided for the 
present only by critical attempts to gauge the sincerity of the lines. And if 
the emphasis attached to John Loving’s final climactic scene before the altar 
of God is not sufficient guarantee of O’Neill’s own amenability to Father 
Baird’s teachings, then we shall have to await his future work for a decision. 

In O’Neill’s work, at any rate, as well as in the stalwart efforts of Max- 
well Anderson to develop the poetic drama, Mr. Krutch sees the healthiest 
hopes for the future course of American drama; and in this we are essen- 
tially one with him. It is regrettable, however, that no respects are paid to 
such worthy playwrights as Lavery, Kingsley, Riggs and the Heywards. 
These together with such lesser lights as Balderston, Squire, Lawrence and 
the late work of MacKaye and Cohan receive no mention. But Mr. Krutch 
subtitles his book ‘““An Informal History,” so that one ought not to demand 
a comprehensive inclusion of detail. He does pause to pay tribute to the 
Federal Theater, and notices all the significant trends in play-writing dur- 
ing recent years. Perhaps the greatest value of the volume, though, is its 
balance and solid sanity, which stand in pleasant and readable contrast to 
much erratic extravagance that marks other recent dramatic histories. 

With the collaboration of twenty-seven special writers, Mr. Sobel has 
produced a compendium of theatrical data from the rites of Dionysos down 
to the performance of John Barrymore in My Dear Children, from the New 
York Critics’ Circle back to Aristotle’s Poetics. Its contents are multi- 
tudinous, but achieve the distinction of being at once useful for reference and 
entertaining for casual reading. 

It would be too much, of course, to expect that a book of such ambition be 
without fault. If one looks long enough, omissions not warranted by edi- 
torial judgment will reveal themselves. The record runs of Tobacco Road 
and dbie’s Irish Rose are noticed; yet there is no word of The Drunkard 
or of that phenomenon of the British stage, Chu-Chin-Chow. Coleridge’s 
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and Wordsworth’s feeble dramatic efforts are noticed, as well as Shelley’s; but 
Byron, who had more contact with the theater than did any of these three, 
is ignored. Madame Vestris and R. W. Elliston are other important names 
of the nineteenth-century theater that go unlisted. More serious are such 
omissions as the Cornish cycle of miracles, Genest, from the bibliography, 
and catharsis as a critical term (a neglect perhaps understandable in the 
light of the disparaging remarks quoted in the entry on “Aristotle’”’). Inex- 
cusable, moreover, is the omission of the Quem Quaeritis trope, earliest anti- 
phonal anthem in England associated with the liturgical evolution that 
ultimately resulted in secular drama. Other occasional flaws reveal them- 
selves: Kyd’s work is not mentioned in the item on “Horror Tragedy” ; “Col- 
lege Theatre” sends us to “Theatre, American,” where we find no treatment 
of college dramatics as a force in our dramatic history—a force, in fact, 
that Quinn has shown to be very significant from the very beginnings; “Cen- 
sorship” gives a cross-reference to “Stage Jurisprudence,” a subject not con- 
tained in the book; Comus, accurately speaking, is not “a pagan god invented 
by Milton” (p. 172); the caprices of fame at times seem curious: Mary 
Pickford and Al Jolson are honored by comment, while Will Rogers and 
Lon Chaney are excluded. In general, too, the contributing specialists are al- 
lowed wide latitude in the expression of personal opinion; in a work in- 
tended for reference purposes a strictly objective presentation would be more 
desirable, even though these supplementary articles do make the book more 
provocative reading. 

The merits of the work, in contrast to these occasional and inevitable de- 
fects, are many and its usefulness is wide. Costume, staging, construction, 
biographies, synopses, history, criticism and many other fields are covered in 
articles that combine condensation with saisfactory thoroughness. An extensive 
bibliography is also appended in classified form. Altogether, it is an amazing 
record of man’s mimetic activities, compressed into a ready-reference volume 
that will be helpful at the elbow of scholar or play-goer in America or Korea. 

John Carroll University. GeorGE E. GRAUEL. 


Cuaucer’s Troitus: A Stupy tn Courtiy Love. By Thomas A. Kirby. 
University, La.: Louisiana State University Press. Pp. xi, 337. $3.00. 
The author has approached Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde through an 

examination of the general background and the particular source, Boccaccio’s 
Il Filostrato. The method is unexceptionable, but the facts are so well known 
as to make Mr. Kirby’s study seriously deficient in critical pungency. His 
work suffers in the inevitable comparison with the more stimulating investi- 
gation of C. S. Lewis in The Allegory of Love. Mr. Kirby’s thoroughness 
is often more distracting than profitable. It is difficult to see the value of 
frequent citation of old and generally discarded criticism. 
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Although one may regret Mr. Kirby’s treatment of his subject, the con- 
clusions he arrives at are eminently sane. He is aware of Chaucer’s in- 
tegrated personality and of the essential unity of the poem. Of the famous 
conclusion in which Troilus looks down from the eighth sphere and laughs 
at mortal woes and struggles he writes: 


This conclusion is implicit throughout the poem and is, it seems to me, inevitable. 
And in all this Chaucer but proves himself one of the greatest of courtly love poets. 
In subordinating earthly to celestial love the English poet shows himself akin to the 
greatest of the Italian writers in this kind; for as we close the Vita Nuova and lay 
aside the Troilus, we can have but one thought. 


It is too bad that Mr. Kirby did not choose to give us a more closely 
written study of the relation of the whole of the Troilus to its conclusion. 
The increasing helplessness of Pandarus, the determinism of Troilus, the 
weakness of Criseyde and the abundant dramatic irony of the poem could 
have been effectively discussed from this point of view. Mr. Kirby is not 
unaware of these possibilities, but his devotion to detail scatters his significant 
criticism too widely for the reader’s comfort. 

Fordham University. GroveR CRONIN, JR. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ITs CULTURAL BAckK- 
GROUND: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. By James E. Tobin. New York: Fordham 
University Press. Pp. 190. Price $2.00. 

Dr. Tobin has done real service in the field of Eighteenth Century literature 
by compiling this bibliography. It is scholarly enough to become an indis- 
pensable reference text for mature students and writers, yet simple enough 
for use by undergraduates. All the great names are represented—Pope, 
Addison, Johnson, the giants of the day—but the less brilliant come in for 
notice, too, and such as have enjoyed an “underground fame.” About 8,000 
titles of books and articles concerning some 350 writers of the classical and 
preromantic periods are listed, and form altogether a splendid array. These 
titles are arranged with discernment: in consequence the whole century may 
be viewed in perspective against social, historic, economic and religious back- 
grounds and its literature seen whole. An index is an additional help. 

Though some of the sections are exhaustive, others such as that on the 
minor novelists are merely suggestive. But the impression left by the book 
is one of efficient completeness. 

Detroit, Michigan. PauLa KurrTu. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL FActTors IN CHRISTIAN History. Edited by John Thomas 
McNeill, Matthew Spinka, Harold R. Willoughby. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. Pp. 417. $4.00. 

In the studies and bibliography which make up this volume, many former 
colleagues and students have paid their meed of homage to Dr. Shirley Jack- 
son Case, Dean Emeritus of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 
Keeping within the field in which Dr. Case has won scholarly distinction— 
the History of Christianity—the essays here presented cover a wide range 
of subjects, from ‘““The Significance of John the Baptist for the Beginnings 
of Christianity” to “The Frontier in American History.” Their common 
aim is to illustrate the one broader theme: the influence of non-Christian 
factors upon the development of Christian thought, life and institutions. 

Taken altogether, this collection can be said to offer much useful in- 
formation, some good writing and many interesting sidelights on various 
periods of Christian history. Both scholarship and Dr. Case have been 
worthily honored by the generally high quality of these essays. 

Prof. McNeill’s paper on ““The Feudalization of the Church” gives a lucid 
and amply documented account of the politico-economic forces that enmeshed 
tie medieval Church. The section which sketches the workings of the 
private or proprietary church will contribute a share in familiarizing the 
American reader with an important subject that has too long been allowed 
to remain generally inaccessible in the German pages of Ulrich Stutz. Prof- 
McNeill’s essay had probably already gone to press when Geoffrey Bar- 
raclough’s English version of Stutz’ Die Eigenkirche etc. appeared in the 
Spring of 1938 (Mediaeval Germany, vol. I1). 

Equally informative and richly documented is the finely balanced study 
of Prof. R. McKeon on “Aristotelianism in Western Christianity,” wherein 
is traced the course pursued by medieval controversies on Aristotle’s philoso- 
phy. The analysis reveals three distinct phases of discussion: the first, when 
all philosophy and Aristotle with it were regarded as dangerous to Chris- 
tianity; the second, when Christian thinkers saw Plato as reconcilable with 
Christianity, and Aristotle with Plato; and the final, when they saw Aris- 
totle as adaptable to Catholic teaching, though at odds with Plato. 

Prof. A. E. Haydon’s “The Influence of Medieval Judaism on Christi- 
anity” throws much light on the relation between Hebrew and Christian 
scholars in the Middle Ages. The fact is here brought into relief that, since 
early Christian writers relied exclusively on the Septuagint, and medieval 
writers on the Vulgate versions of Scripture, the knowledge of Hebrew prac- 
tically disappeared among them, and that later Christian commentators had 
perforce to depend on Jewish guidance for the study of Hebrew texts. On 
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a broader field, Jewish cooperation also proved valuable when, in the twelfth 
century, Christian scholars turned their attention to the Greek-Arabic learn- 
ing accumulated in Spain, largely in Hebrew translations to which only 
Jews held the key. In lending their services as translators, the Arabic- 
speaking Spanish Jews hastened the dawn of the new, though at first disturb- 
ing, learning in Christian Europe. 

Another subject, lucidly treated by Prof. M. Spinka, is “The Effect of 
the Crusades upon Eastern Christianity.” This study focuses attention upon 
the relation of the Crusaders with the Jacobites, Maronites, Greek Ortho- 
dox and Armenians; and shows that, although one of Pope Urban II’s main 
objectives in launching the Crusades was the reunion of all these com- 
munions with the Latin Church, that goal was, in fact, only attained in 
the case of the Maronites and, partly, of the Armenians. The author holds 
the rapacity of the later Crusaders and the ultimate collapse of the crusad- 
ing movement as responsible for the failure of the Eastern and Western 
churches to unite, and for their embittered subsequent relations. 

In two other excellent studies, Profs. W. E. Garrison and W. Pauck 
deal respectively with the influence of Renaissance Culture and Nationalism. 
Prof. Garrison elaborates the thesis that the Renaissance left the dogmas, 
sacraments, ritual and organization of the Church unaltered, but secularized 
the interests, thought and conduct of men and made religious standards a 
secondary consideration—a thesis which can be maintained, with due reserva- 
tions. Prof. Pauck, after broadly tracing the emergence, from the Crusades 
onward, of factors making for nationalist consciousness, comes to the ques- 
tion: “Did Luther’s cause become that of a German national movement ?” 
and “Was the character of the German Reformation determined by the 
national spirit?” His answer is that Luther did not become a reformer for 
any nationalist reasons, but that it was the opposition of the Roman Curia 
and the ban of Charles V which led him to connect his cause with that of 
the German people, and the German barons to make him “the father of his 
country.” Nor was the Reformation in Germany primarily a national move- 
ment, but its Gospel “was naturally connected, by its contemporaries, with 
that political and social freedom from the bonds of the mediaeval Roman 
Catholic civilization, which . . . they had come to demand for themselves.” 
It is a serious omission for Dr. Pauck not to have added that the freedom 
sought was also in order to plunder the properties of ecclesiastical institutions. 

One cannot speak with equal commendation of all the essays in this book. 
Three in particular offer ground for serious criticism. In his paper on “Ro- 
man Survivals in Christianity,” Dr. Gordon Laing, even at this late hour, 
insists, like all die-hard evolutionists, on seeing the “idea of Christ as a re- 
deemer God”; the Trinity, the Eucharist, Baptism and life after death, as 
“changes in matters of fundamental Christian belief”; and their origins, as 
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ascribable to the “beliefs and legends of the Graeco-Roman and oriental 
cults.” To the same sources, he traces “accretions of magnitude” to the body 
of Christian doctrine, to wit, the veneration of saints and the Virgin Mary; 
and, similarly, other changes “affecting the external forms of worship or 
organization, and administration.” In support of this sweeping theory, Dr. 
Laing advances not a jot of really historical evidence, refers to no single 
Catholic authority or ancient writer, and quite ignores the vera causa— 
Christ’s original teaching and Christian tradition. His argumentation is 
the easy complacent one beloved of the evolutionists: inference from external 
similarity to internal connection, failure to note fundamental differences or 
to understand each doctrine, practice and institution in the light of the doc- 
trinal living whole of which it is a part. In a spirit of fraternal charity, 
may we recommend to Dr. Laing, and all members of his school, Karl 
Priimm’s Die christliche Glaube und die altheidnische Welt (2 vols. Leipzig, 
Hegner, 1935) and Pinard de la Boullaye’s Etude comparée des religions 
(2 vols. Paris, Beauchesne, 1922-1925) ? 

* This same criticism applies, in proportionate measure, to Prof. M. M. 
Deems’ paper on the “Sources of Christian Asceticism”; although here more 
account is taken of the spirit of renunciation as taught by Christ. So, too, 
Prof, J. T. Carlyon, in examining “The Impact of Gnosticism and Early 
Christianity,” ascribes it, in too great part, to the threat of Gnostic specu- 
lation that Christian leaders “early recognized the necessity of establishing 
some official system of doctrine” and formulated the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the mediatorship of Christ, “the high teaching of the incarnation,” the “new 
doctrine of apostolicity” and ‘a rational theology.” ‘Out of rich varieties 
of Christian worship and spontaneous praise of Christ, there was crystallized 
the cultus of Catholicism.” We venture to suggest that Prof. Carlyon 
might have easily saved himself from such conclusions had he approached 
the New Testament and early Fathers in a spirit of greater historical ob- 
jectivity, perfectly free from prepossessions of a syncretist theory. Therein 
he would have found sufficient evidence for all the doctrine, organization 
and authority, which he, with the rank and file of Liberal Protestants, 
professes to see as a creation of the second century, first emerging into ex- 
istence under the pressure of opposing forces. That in the second century 
the Church closed its ranks more compactly, expressed its doctrines more 
scientifically, and asserted its authority more emphatically can hardly be 
denied. But doctrine, authority and organization were there from the be- 
ginning, inherent in the very nature of Christ’s Christianity and of the 
Church. 

Fordham University. D. B. ZEMa. 
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HisToRIAN AND SCIENTIST. By Gaetano Salvemini. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press. Pp. viii, 203. $1.75. 

Last year Professor Salvemini delivered four lectures at the University of 
Chicago on the subject of history and the social sciences. Recast slightly in 
form, and with two additional papers, they constitute a pleasing and readable 
little book, in which all the colloquial style of the good lecture, the engaging 
informality and abounding good humor, have been retained. 

There is no central theme, but discussion of a multitude of matters that 
should interest every historical student and writer: the difference between 
the task of the historian and that of the social “scientist,” the value of both 
for the practical needs of contemporary life, the sources of historical knowl- 
edge and the limitations of that knowledge, historical skepticism, the selec- 
tion of data and the right use of imagination in writing history, bias and 
hypothesis, uniqueness and recurrence in historical life, the complexity of this 
life and the problem of measuring the forces operative in it. All these 
subjects are dealt with; and the main conclusion reached is that: 


there is need of many more historians who keep before their minds the laws 
formulated by social scientists, use them as working hypotheses . . . and seek to 
discover whether or not such hypotheses are borne out by historical facts. And there 
is need of many more social scientists who realize the necessity of basing their work 
on facts carefully and critically ascertained, and not on information picked up at 
random from sources to which no historian worthy of the name would give the 


slightest credence. 


But in all this discussion there is neither probing nor sounding of depths. 
And this is not merely because brevity, in so small a book, excludes profundity, 
but because Salvemini does not believe he could be very profound even if 
he tried. 


I renounce (he says) all pretensions to elevating myself above the humble ground 
of common sense to the lofty spheres of philosophy. Not that the desire to rise to 
such levels is lacking in me; I have simply not the capacity. At those altitudes the 
atmosphere is too rarified for my lungs and heart. In the writings of many 
philosophers of our day, in spite of every effort, I understand not any single thing. 
Their works seem to me to be fog-factories. They produce on my mind the effect 
of inverted filters: when I begin reading, my ideas are clear; but when I have 
finished they have become so turbid that, if I ask these philosophers a question and 
they kindly condescend to answer, the immediate result of their answer is that I 
no longer understand even my own question. In their profound thoughts, I am unable 
to spot where they are right and where they are wrong. The fault lies, no doubt, 
with my weak intelligence; but I cannot help it. So no revelation of epoch-making 
but obscure doctrines is to be expected from me. 


One suspects that there is more truth in this ironical confession of ignorance 
than Signor Salvemini really intended. He is an old-fashioned rationalist 
who was eliminated from Florentine university life, not only by the Fascist 
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political attack on Italian liberals but also by the changing currents of Europ- 
ean thought. He is comfortable and at home in a world of “common sense” 
and clear ideas, where some things are known with certitude and other 
things are not only unknown but unknowable, where truth is on one side and 
falsehood on the other, where the morally right is not confused with the 
morally wrong nor even with the morally doubtful. But when lines blur and 
forces are at work which do not lend themselves readily to explanation in 
terms of nineteenth-century rationalism and common sense, Salvemini is very 
ill at ease. His disposition is to poke fun at what he does not understand, 
slyly suggesting that probably it is nonsense; he prefers surfaces to depths, 
and things mysterious anger him more than they challenge. His book, 
therefore, is not a very important one. Many things are said which have a 
refreshing clarity and sanity, but they rather call us back to what we should 
not forget than point our minds toward an enlarged realization of truth. 
Fordham University. Ross HoFFMAN. 


Essays IN PAN-AMERICANISM. By Joseph Byrne Lockey. Berkeley: The 

University of California Press. Pp. 174. $2.00. 

European civilization is apparently in eclipse, and at present a number of 
statesmen and thinkers are wondering when and if the distressed peoples will 
ever again enjoy normal intellectual, social, religious and economic life. While 
the European warfare continues, it will be necessary, in the opinion of our 
Secretary of State as expressed at a recent conference of educators in Wash- 
ington, for the countries of North and South America to preserve the 
heritage of Western culture, until such time as Europeans again become peace- 
ful. European drifts have assuredly been far away from our American ideals 
of liberty and progress, and European diplomacies have become disruptive of 
international law and order. A second American revolution against Europe 
is well on its way. The twenty-one republics of the two Americas, in a con- 
cert of peace and progress, are organizing themselves well against general and 
specific retrogressive tendencies of mother nations. For some time past, as is 
well known, our Department of State has been actively engaged in fostering 
close and strong relations between the United States and the Latin American 
countries, and more recently the Division of Cultural Relations has dropped 
practically all programs for better understanding with nations of Europe 
and the East in order to emphasize our cultural-relations policy with His- 
panic American peoples. 

In the light of these trends and in view of the necessity for a deeper ap- 
preciation of the past and present relations between the republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Professor Lockey’s book is both timely and helpful. The 
author states modestly in the introduction that the essays have been printed 
before. The useful instructions, however, found in the nine essays written 
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between 1925 and 1938, were impaired by reason of their publication in seven 
different places. The inaccessibility of these pages to students in general 
has now definitely been removed by the appearance of a convenient little 
volume, authoritative, readable, and set up in excellent type. The material 
contribution is enhanced by the scholarship of the essays. Terms employed 
are clearly defined, beginning with the meaning of that somewhat vague word 
Pan-Americanism. 

Legal aspects of sovereignty, developments toward inter-American solidarity, 
aspects of good-neighbor policy, are traced along with diplomatic affairs, in- 
trigues, conferences, and futile plans for an American unification along lines 
consonant with the ideals of the particular nations. Clearly, the ideal of 
Pan-Americanism is not that of making North Americans into South Ameri- 
cans or vice versa. Nor is there question of an all-American empire. What 
Pan-Americanism tends toward as a policy is a continuation of the inde- 
pendence of each nation, a union based on the equality of each member, no 
interference in internal affairs, nor conquest in any form, and a policy for 
settling disputes by amicable means. The main bond advocated is coopera- 
tion in every way toward achieving the common aim of the Pan-American 
group of nations. This policy of the United States, in choosing a union of 
nations rather than imperialism of the type which keeps Europe in turmoil, is 
undoubtedly of the greatest significance. 


Loyola University, Chicago. JEROME V. JACOBSEN. 


INDIANS OF THE UNITED StTaTEs: Four CENTURIES OF THEIR HIsTOoRY 
AND CuLTurE. By Clark Wissler. The American Museum of Natural 
History Series. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. Pp. xvi, 
319. $3.75. 

Clark Wissler, well-known authority on the American Indian and curator 
of anthropology of the Museum of Natural History, New York, has many 
published studies in his special field to his credit. The latest of these, the 
volume under review, is not so much a contribution of scientific character 
to the subject in hand as a popular presentation of it, being the first in a 
projected series of books for the general reader to be known as The A meri- 
can Museum of Natural History Science Series. In view of the class of 
readers to whom it is addressed, the method of treatment adopted makes 
for clear and effective presentation. Contents are distributed under three 
general heads, ““The Indian in Prehistoric America,” “The Great Indian 
Families,’ and “Indian Life in General.” With scholars generally, the 
author maintains that the American Indians are of Mongoloid origin and 
that they came to the western hemisphere from Siberia by way of Alaska at 
some undetermined period in the past. Anyone reading about our Indians 
is impressed, probably confused by the number and complexity of the tribes 
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into which they are grouped. But in the present volume the matter is con- 
siderably simplified through classification of all existing tribes in the United 
States into eight great families, with the tribal units constituting each family 
clearly indicated in tabular form. Brief but accurate accounts of the more 
outstanding of the tribes are furnished along with sketches of Indian per- 
sonalities who have achieved more or less of fame on the historical stage. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that while the author calls the Osage, Omaha, 
Iowa, Kansas, Oto, Missouri and Winnebago “distinguished Siouans,” the 
space allotted all these tribes together, a single page (178), is disappointingly 
meager. 

While the book has obvious value from an informational point of view, 
one or other inadequacy may be charged against it. It is curious, for in- 
stance, that the place of the missionary in Indian history, apart from an 
occasional reference (e.g., p. 206), is ignored. Surely the results of missionary 
enterprise among the Indians, admittedly negligible in ever so many cases, 
have at times been significant enough, at least in economic and cultural ways, 
to demand a place in any picture of the redman, past or present, that aspires 
to completeness. Indeed, one seems left under the impression that religion 
is scarcely a vital factor in life. Thus, the author qualifies as ‘almost stupid” 
the following remark by an eighteenth-century writer with reference to 
American captives among the Indians: “For easy and unconstrained as the 
savage life is, certainly it could never be put in comparison with the bless- 
ings of improved life and the light of religion by any persons who have had 
the happiness of enjoying and the capacity of discerning them” (p. 254). 
Furthermore, there is evidenced an indisposition to comment unfavorably at 
any time on the morality of the Indians as though in this regard they were 
no worse off then the white man. No doubt the example repeatedly given 
to aborigines by supposedly civilized folk has not been an edifying one; but 
it would be cynical to deduce therefrom that the moral codes of the former 
were not inferior to that of the white man at his best. It may not be sup- 
posed that the devoted Indian missionaries of history were under an illusion 
when they thought they were giving their charges a higher type of morality 
than the latter had inherited from their savage forefathers. 

A few slips came under the reviewer’s notice. Cahokia Mound is not 
in East St. Louis, but several miles outside of it (p. 29). There is no record 
of Father De Smet’s ever having met the Shoshoni chief, Washakie (p. 226). 
“Historic” is used as though it were quite identical in meaning with “his- 
torical.” “Historic” connotes something “historically significant.” It seems 
a verbal impropriety to speak of “historic times” (p. 301), unless one wishes 
to imply that the times in question were really significant from an historical 


point of view. 
Loyola University, Chicago. G. J. GARRAGHAN. 
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We Who Buitt America. The Saga of the Immigrant. By Carl Wittke. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 547. $5.00. 

This volume, in the words of the author, is nothing less than a review 
of “the whole history of immigration in its broadest political, economic, and 
cultural implications.” The colonial period is treated separately in a num- 
ber of chapters dealing with the conditions of trans-oceanic migration and 
the motives and results of Dutch, French, Welsh, Swedish, Jewish and 
especially Irish and German immigration; here, however, as in the major 
portion of the book devoted to the national period, English and African 
Negro immigration has been purposely omitted. Commencing with a chapter 
on the conditions of “the immigrant traffic,” the same procedure is pursued 
for the various European stocks that constituted the old immigration to 
1880, with the Irish and German once more receiving the most extensive 
treatment. This section is concluded with two chapters surveying our 
immigrant Utopian settlements and the cultural contributions of various 
Europeans in the artistic and professional spheres. The third and last part of 
the book is devoted to the various European and Oriental peoples of the 
new immigration since 1880. 

The final chapter, ‘Closing the Gates,” is a history of American nativism, 
and it is here that the author supports most completely his main thesis: just 
as Turner, nearly fifty years ago, regarded the sale of our last public lands 
as the closing of the western frontier and the end of an epoch, so the more 
recent immigration legislation of the post-World War period should be re- 
garded as the closing of another frontier and the end of another epoch. 
Whereas Turner pointed out the cumulative significance of five successive 
western frontiers and suggested that the Westward Movement was the most 
important thread of our history, Carl Wittke reviews the significance of our 
recurring tides of immigration and ventures to believe that it is out of the 
experience of our immigrants that “the real Epic of America must eventu- 
ally be written.” The great merit of this book is that, in bringing together 
both the conclusions of many writers who have produced monographs in this 
field and the evidence of primary sources, it will serve future students not 
only as a provocative hypothesis but as a valuable synthesis. 

The relative absorption of various non-English stocks into the English 
atmosphere of colonial America is evaluated. The persistence of their non- 
English characteristics, so contributory to the emergence of our American 
nationality, acted as a leaven upon our Anglo-frontier provincialism. ‘The 
contributions of these peoples in pushing back the western frontier, intro- 
ducing a great variety of religious sects and strengthening our distinctly 
American patriotism are revealed, not topically but accumulatively, through 
a consideration of various peoples such as the Dutch and Germans. A 
review of the controversial literature on the participation of the Irish in 
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the American Revolution as presented by Henry James Ford, Michael J. 
O’Brien and others and on the divisions among the colonial Germans in 
that struggle is further indicative of the value of this volume. On the other 
hand, while the importance of the introduction of Presbyterianism by the 
“Scotch-Irish” is recognized and explained, the thesis that the Presbyterians 
were primarily responsible for the war against England is by no means 
explored to the extent it might have been. 

In the national period, the author has indicated such features of our 
history as the predominantly European character of the Catholic Church in 
the nineteenth-century America; and, although he does not mention it, he 
is fully aware of the significance of the fact that not until 1908 did the 
Catholic Church in America cease to be under the Congregation de propa- 
ganda Fide. In his chapter on the Irish, he has drawn heavily upon the 
Catholic press, especially the Boston Pilot, pointing out for example its 
opposition to the Westward movement of the Irish, on the grounds that 
“the Roman Catholic faith could best be nurtured in the cities.” Here 
again is a suggestion for further investigation; for we may ask: What argu- 
ments did the Pilot employ, were they founded purely upon contemporary 
circumstances, was it simply upon the alleged grounds that the Pilot op- 
posed the movement, has time invalidated the wisdom of its advice? The 
chapter on the Germans, the story of their division into factions such as the 
more conservative pre-1848 “Grays” and more radical post-1848 “Greens,” 
their enrichment of our agricultural, religious, political, artistic and other 
spheres of life, is again a valuable synthesis. The most disappointing chapter 
is the one on “Culture in Immigrant Chests.” Here the organization is topical, 
and is quite satisfactory; but, under such headings as painting and music, it 
resolves into little more than a list of names and isolated contributions, The 
chapters on the peoples of the new immigration such as the Italians, who 
in numbers have been second only to the Germans, are relatively brief; but, 
like the discussion of Congress’ long neglect of immigration regulation and the 
part played by local authorities, especially those of New York, in this task, 
they are as stimulating as they are informative. 

If it is from the experience of our immigrants that the “Epic of America” 
must eventually be written, then there is much exploratory work yet to be 
accomplished ; more than that, time will have to elapse to allow for a better 
perspective. The part which the Italians and various Slavic peoples have 
played in our more recent history is, perhaps, as significant as that played 
by the Irish and Germans of nearly a century ago; but the permanent con- 
tributions of these people to American nationality, in the broadest sense, must 
await the experience of at least another generation. We can now ap- 
proximate a true appreciation of the relative persistence and submergence of 
the characteristics manifested by the Germans of the 1840’s in our political 
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and cultural life; but it is doubtful if we can yet do the same for the Rus- 
sians of the early twentieth century. Then, too, in the writing of this epic, 
the Negro will have to be considered as part of our immigrant stock and 
it will have to be decided what attitude should be taken toward the English. 
Either, they must be regarded as part of our immigrant stock and the epic 
of America will then be the story of all our immigrants (the setting being 
nothing more than our physical environment) ; or, the English heritage and 
migration (with our physical environment) will be regarded as the setting 
and the story of our non-English immigration the real epic. 
Fordham University. A. Pauw LEVACK. 


PotisH Past 1n America, 1608-1865. By Miecislaus Haiman. Chicago: 
The Polish Roman Catholic Union Archives and Museum. Pp. xiv, 178. 
Mr. Haiman has already established an enviable reputation as a research 

worker and historian. This new book will be welcomed by all those who 

are interested in the Polish factor in the founding, building and preserving 
of our country. Though based on researches in libraries and archives in 
the United States and Poland, Mr. Haiman’s book is popular in character. 

Examining the allegation that the pilot of the Danish expedition to 
Greenland in 1476 was a Pole, Jan z Kolna, called Scolvus, he has found no 
conclusive evidence for that story. Thus it appears that the first Poles to 
come to America were those who arrived in Virginia in 1608. Poles began 
coming to New Amsterdam before the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Among the most prominent of those early immigrants was Albert Zaborowski, 
whose numerous descendants bear the name, Zabriskie. Members of the 
Sadowski (Sandusky) family were conspicuous among the early settlers in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The deeds of Kosciuszko and Pulaski are con- 
cisely described ; but besides the author has rescued from oblivion the names 
of other Poles who fought for American freedom. A notable portion of the 
book is devoted to a review of the military exploits of Poles in the Civil War, 
both in the North and the South. 

The disconnected nature of the subject itself makes Mr. Haiman’s book 
appear somewhat fragmentary, sketchy and desultory. Still, despite its in- 
completeness, it contains much valuable information not readily available to 
the general reader, and must be regarded as the most exhaustive work on 
this topic which has appeared in the English language. It will, no doubt, 
appeal to collectors of Americana and all students of American history. The 
book is provided with a rather extensive list of sources and a choice bibliog- 
raphy. Moreover, it contains sixty-six illustrations and two maps. A very 
detailed index adds to the serviceableness of the book. The author is to be 
complimented on his reserve, moderation and scholarly detachment. 

The Catholic University. J. J. Rowstecki. 
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THE Era OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Studies inscribed to Evarts 
Boutell Greene. Edited by Richard B. Morris. New York: Columbia 
University Press. Pp. xii, 415. $3.75. 

The Era of the American Revolution is a series of eleven essays dedicated 
to Professor Evarts Greene, who retired recently, after achieving the remark- 
able record of three years of teaching at Harvard, twenty-nine at Illinois 
University, and sixteen at Columbia. 

Every cooperative project of this kind is confronted by the twofold prob- 
lem of selecting a subject broad enough to admit of subdivision into a suit- 
able number of interesting topics and of maintaining some uniformity of 
treatment. In this instance, the first difficulty was solved satisfactorily; the 
second was not met with equal success. For while all the essays center about 
the American Revolution, they not only vary unduly in length, but several 
are so brief as to raise the question whether the volume would not have 
gained by their exclusion. 

In discussing the effects of the Navigation Acts on the Thirteen Colonies, 
Lawrence Harper insists that both Bancroft and Beer have erred, the former 
by overemphasis, the latter by understatement; that the truth lies between 
their extreme views in as much as the acts were a burden but not an in- 
supportable one. To the fact that Writs of Assistance were general search- 
warrants, O. M. Dickerson ascribes the united opposition of colonial judges, 
irrespective of political affiliations. A conclusion of Richard Morris is that, 
even if mercantilist economic views were gaining ground in the colonies, 
public opinion still insisted on some form of government supervision of 
wages and prices as well as legislation against monopolies. The attitude of 
Vergennes towards the revolting British colonies is attributed by Max 
Savelle to Vergennes’ desire to restore the balance of power in Europe, so 
rudely disturbed by the Peace of Paris in 1763. Clarence Carter sees a prin- 
cipal cause of the Revolution in the enlarged powers and functions of the 
commander-in-chief, after the last French and Indian war, and the resultant 
conflicts between the civil and military authorities. Thumb-nail sketches of 
the personality and career of the various royal governors from New York 
southward are drawn by Louise Dunbar, by piecing together their cor- 
respondence and official documents. Patriot newspapers in and about New 
York are considered by Sidney Pomerantz. Finally, Robert East analyzes 
the relation of the conservative government policy in Massachusetts to the 
chronic riots and insurrections of the seventeen-eighties, and the subsequent 
drift of the State to the support of a more authoritative federal government 
than that established by the Articles of Confederation. 

In the first paragraph of his essay, Dr. Carter raises an issue when he 
cavalierly dismisses the findings of other investigators into the causes of the 
American Revolution. According to Dr. Carter, the very multiplicity of 
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the causes advanced renders it very unlikely that any of them involves a 
principal cause. We submit that ancther explanation is fairly obvious, At 
any rate, to say that the explanations of others lack value and then proceed 
to add one more explanation smacks somewhat of dogmatism. After all, is 
there any court to declare whether a cause is primary or secondary? In 
some cases the distinction may be apparent, but what about border-line cases? 
For example, in the supposition that a particular cause can be shown to 
have motivated large numbers, perhaps even a majority, of the people in one 
part of the country, while it exerted slight influence elsewhere, how should 
that cause be classified? It is safe to say that scarcely any one cause operated 
with equal force in all sections of the colonies. The century-old conflict 
between tidewater and piedmont interests comes readily to mind. 
West Baden College. CuHarLes H. METZGer. 


RELIGION AND THE STATE IN GEORGIA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Reba Carolyn Strickland. New York: Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 211. $2.50. 

Religion and the State in Georgia in the Eighteenth Century is an effort 
of a Georgian to secure for her State its proper place in the history of 
religious toleration in America. Much detail, at times, cumbersome to the 
general reader, yields a picture that will be of interest and value to every 


student of the history of religion in America. Two conclusions stand out in 
bold relief: Georgia is seen as tolerant of all shades of Protestant dissent— 
“for the dissenters were the best colonists in Georgia” (p. 69); and as 
abnormally intolerant of Catholics, because of “the fundamental hatred of 
Catholicism common to nearly all the Georgia settlers” (p. 141). 

In the brief space of 211 well-documented pages, we are led through the 
shifting scenes of the years between the landing of colonists in March, 1734, 
and the drafting of the Third Constitution of the State of Georgia in 1798. 
Of the religion professed by the first settlers, little is known with certainty 
except that they were able to convince the Trustees that they were Protestants 
of some sort; with the net result that the religious policy became Latitu- 
dinarian. Even to the Jews there was offered at least a half-hearted pro- 
gram of tolerance. But for Catholics there was nothing but bitter opposition 
and total intolerance. 

Once the life of the Trust had expired in 1753, Georgia became a Royal 
Colony, with its new government established in 1754. The Church of Eng- 
land was made the Established Church of Georgia in 1758, despite the 
opposition of the Dissenters. From 1758 to the Revolution, England exer- 
cised a limited control over church affairs in the colony. In the treatment of 
Catholics, matters went from bad to worse. Instructions to the Royal Gov- 
ernors directed them “to permit a liberty of Conscience to all Persons (ex- 
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cept Papists)”; which, we are reminded, “represented a step backward from 
the proprietary period, for the Charter had denied Catholics ‘free exercise 
of religion’, while guaranteeing liberty of conscience to all” (p. 120). Until 
the Georgia Act of 1761, “popish recusants” were even denied the right to 
vote. 

With the coming of the Revolution, Georgia was found to be hopelessly 
divided in sentiment. “It seems . .. that the older settlers who were born 
in England remained loyal to the crown but their American-born children 
were usually rebels” (p. 148). As a whole, the Dissenters favored the re- 
volt, those who had suffered most in Europe being most ardent in the rebel 
cause. But again, there was a religious aspect to the situation. The Quebec 
Act of 1763, granting toleration to Catholics in the region north of the Ohio 
River, was bitterly denounced in Georgia as a surrender to “popery,” and 
became the rallying point for the rebel forces of the State. As the author 
remarks, “the fear of ‘popery’ might arouse them against the mother coun- 
try as the acts of trade failed to do when the colony was growing prosperous” 
(p. 141). 

With Independence, however, there dawned a brighter period in the story 
of toleration in Georgia. In three Constitutions, adopted successively in 
1777, 1789 and 1798, Georgia abolished one by one the restrictions and 
limitations that had formerly disqualified Catholic office holders and voters. 
With the end of the eighteenth century, religious liberty was at last a pos- 
sibility. 

Loyola College, Baltimore. Epwarp A. DoEHLER. 


In STALIN’s SECRET SERVICE. By W. G. Krivitsky. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Pp. xv, 273. $3.00. 

AN OUTLINE OF MoperRN RussIAN HistorioGRAPHY. By Anatole G. 
Mazour. Berkeley: University of California Press. Pp. ix, 130. $1.25. 
When some future historian finally presents the world with an accurate 

and balanced account of the Russian Revolution and the score or so of 

turbulent years following its inception, one of the sources he will doubtless 
have consulted will be the deposition left by Stalin’s one-time Chief of the 

Military Intelligence in Western Europe, W. G. Krivitsky. This document 

is the testimony of another of the many who have joined the growing ranks 

of the disillusioned. 

The fact that the author berates the gentlemen of the Kremlin for break- 
ing their promises to European “democracies”—loyalist Spain and Czecho- 
slovakia—seems to indicate that it is not Marxism itself which is the object 
of Mr. Krivitsky’s disillusionment, but rather Stalinism. Thus he interprets 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact of August 23, 1939 as the definitive death blow of 
the Communist International. When one recalls, however, that the Com- 
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munistic ethic proposes as the norm of morality any measure whatsoever that 
will further a program of world revolution, it is difficult to agree that the 
policy of expediency so long followed by Stalin necessarily signifies the ex- 
tinction of the Leninistic ideal. In this connection and in view of Soviet 
Russia’s present apparently unorthodox aggression in a Europe conveniently 
divided against itself, the Lenin-Rosa Luxemburg war resolution, drawn 
up at the 1907 Stuttgart Party Congress, is of interest. One must not forget 
that self-contradiction is hardly inconsistent with Dialectic Materialism. 
The bewildering rise and fall of loyal Communists such as Dombal, Hoelz, 
Kiepenberger and countless others, culminating in Stalin’s decapitation of 
the Red Army, seem to support a thesis that the U.S.S.R. is but another fascist 
dictatorship, albeit of an extreme nature. That Russian social and political 
phenomena must always present somewhat of a mystery to the western mind 
is implied in Krivitsky’s personal theory by way of explaining the great 
treason trials and the extraordinary “confessions” that have rocked the 
world. An incomprehensible spirit of self-immolation for the sake of the 
Party, he maintains, has been the motivating force for each of the victims. 
Other important items in Krivitsky’s dramatic story of his break with 
Stalin are an analysis of the Kremlin’s appeasement policy toward Hitler, 
an account of Russian intervention in the recent Iberian conflict, the little- 
known story of Stalin’s gift to the international money-market of some ten 


million dollars in bogus American currency, and a revelation of the Ogpu 


and its secret activities that rivals the breath-taking interest of the most 
No one concerned with the present import 


of the Russian shadow over Europe should neglect a perusal of Mr. Krivitsky’s 


convincing account. 
An Outline of Modern Russian Historiography is an interestingly written 


gripping of gangster melodramas. 


account of action and reaction during two centuries of Russian thought. It 
takes the form of a series of concise biographical sketches of significant writers 
with a critical evaluation of the contributions of each. The first portion is 
concerned with the eighteenth-century beginnings in the activities of the 
“amateurs”: the utilitarian Tatishchey who gave an impetus to the whole 
process, the German fact-compiling Miiller with his love for objective truth, 
the systematizer, Schlézer, with his efforts towards a synthesis of universal 
history, the romantic particularist, Shcherbatov, and the nationalist, Boltin. 
The greater part of the Outline treats the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. An account is given of Count Nikolay Petrovich Rumyantsev, nine- 
teenth-century Maecenas of writers of history in Russia, the labors of the 
Archeographical Commission, now a part of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Science, 
and Karamzin, who has been popularly dubbed the father of Russian his- 
toriography. As a reaction to this latter panegyrist of autocracy, the classless 
intelligentsia became articulate in the writings of Polevoy, the historian of 
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the people of Russia. Likewise concerned with the fate of the masses was 
Pogodin, the son of a serf and the Slavic opponent of the westernizing 
skeptics. A brief but illuminating account is given of the important factor 
of the antagonism between the Westerners’ doctrine that the salvation of 
Russia was to be won through the political emancipation of the masses, and 
that of the Slavophiles. To the latter, Russian Slavdom was a superior world 
in itself whose social peace was to be maintained only through the peculiarly 
Russian institution of communal land ownership. 

The Hegelian hegemony in nineteenth-century Russia is evaluated. Solov- 
yev is presented as a prophet of Russian Messianism, a defender of the 
medieval notion that monarchy, with the consent of the sounder portions of 
the nation, is the best form of government; and as the Russian apostle of 
the organic unity or continuity theory of history, as opposed to treatment 
by isolated periods. Accounts follow of Kavelin, proponent of historic deter- 
minism, Klyuchevsky, the somewhat materialistic historian of serfdom whose 
work is now enjoying favor in Russia, the conservative Bestuzhev-Ryumin, 
Platonov and Lyubavsky who within the last decade have had to die in exile, 
and of a dozen others. 

Particularly interesting is Dr. Mazour’s analysis of the modern Marxian 
school of historiography. Here he considers Plekhanov, who was the first 
to apply Dialectic Materialism to the study of history, and the father of the 
Marxian historical school, Pokrovsky, whose definition of history as “politics 
fitted to the past” is significant. Once highly esteemed by the present régime, 
this historian’s works have fallen into disfavor with the rise of Russian 
patriotism and nationalism since 1936. An Outline of Modern Russian 
Historiography presents an excellent analysis of the present Communist Front 
with respect to the study of history, while the effects on history-writing of 
the recent transition in U.S.S.R. from universal materialism to indigenous 
nationalism are strikingly indicated. ‘The book, with its exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy and index, is indispensable for the specialist ; and should be of interest, 
too, for the layman who is concerned with the study of modern trends and 


forces of thought. 
Georgetown University. FRANK FADNER. 


A Map oF Otp ENGLIsH MonasTERiEs AND RELATED ECCLESIASTICAL 
Founpations, A.D. 400-1066. Cornell Studies in English, XXVIII. 
By Alice M. Ryan. Ithaca, N. Y.: Corneil University Press. Pp. 33. 
$1.00 
A paucity of maps dealing with the location of medieval ecclesiastical 

foundations creates problems in local history, and inaccuracy in the charts 

available often adds confusion. In her short but accurate and painstaking 
study of English monasteries established between 400 and 1066, Miss Ryan 
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has rendered an invaluable service to the student of old-English antiquities. 
In addition to the map, the study contains an index to place-names and a 
valuable bibliography. 

While the aggregate of the work is devoted to English monastic estab- 
lishments, Scotland and Wales are partly included. Miss Ryan would have 
found Professor Rees’ map of South Wales and the Border particularly 
helpful for a partial completion of Welsh locations. In Cymric foundations, 
the prefixes bancor, a hedge (modern Welsh bangor, the top row of a wattle- 
hedge), and /lan, an enclosure (modern Welsh Ilan, enclosure: modern 
Gaelic ilan, an island) indicated church sites. However, the spelling of the 
latter word was llan; and, with the exception of Lan IItud (properly 
Llanilltyd) and Lampaternensis (properly Llanpadarn war), Miss Ryan 
uses the proper spelling, although writing “Lan—, a prefix meaning monas- 
tery,” in the text (p. 4). This criticism in no way impairs the value of 
the author’s contribution to monastic history. 

Fordham University. J. F. O’Sutiivan. 


THE RENAISSANCE AND ENGLISH HUMANISM. By Douglas Bush. Toronto: 

The University of Toronto Press. Pp. 139. $1.50. 

This interesting work consists of four lectures delivered by Professor Doug- 
las Bush of Harvard University at the University of Toronto. His main 
thesis is that “typical Renaissance humanism is Christian humanism,” and 
that until recently the majority of scholars exaggerated the pagan element in 
the Italian Renaissance. He also favors the view that the revival of learning 
in the twelfth century was the principal source of the Renaissance in Italy, 
since there was much fertile activity in France from 1100 to 1300, before 
Italy was “well awake” (p. 26). Those who are familiar with the history 
of medieval Italy will be rather surprised to hear of this remarkable compari- 
son, seeing that Italy during the period of the Crusades was a focal center of 
social, political and cultural progress. 

It has, indeed, become fashionable to speak rather glibly about the errors 
made by such scholars as Burckhardt and Symonds, who overemphasized the 
contrast between the civilization of the thirteen century and the spirit of the 
Renaissance. Sometimes the critics fall into new errors, especially when they 
fail to distinguish between Christianity and Platonism, as did Ficino and sev- 
eral of his recent admirers. Mr. Bush thinks that nothing “is closer to Chris- 
tian humanism” than the words of Erasmus, Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis 
(p. 62). 

The author sees a marked difference between Luther’s views and those of 
certain so-called Christian humanists, chiefly because Luther opposed a cer- 
tain doctrine of predestination. But the contrast between Luther and Erasmus 
went far beyond this difference, as was shown repeatedly in Luther’s letters ; 
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and Erasmus broke with Luther several years before the date indicated by 
Mr. Bush. John Colet, who was a real Christian humanist, agreed with 
Luther when he told the students at Oxford that “if we seek to feed on the 
wisdom of the heathen, which is devilish, not Christian, we lose the principle 
of our Lord.” It is possible that Cicero led St. Augustine to God, as Mr. Bush 
surmises ; but it is more important to note, in this connection, that St. Ambrose 
led him to Christ. Modern critics may say with Mr. Bush that “we make up 
for not believing in Christ by admiring His style.” Such a frank confession 
throws much light upon the conception certain writers have formed of the 
Christian religion. 
University of Michigan. ALBERT HyMa. 


Piscicuui. Studien zur Religion und Kultur des Altertums, Festgabe fiir 
Franz Josef Délger, hrg. von Th. Klauser und A. Riicker. Minster: 
Aschendorff. Pp. 350, 8 plates. R. M. 14, 25. 

I DOCUMENTI COSTANTINIANI DELLA “ViTA CONSTANTINI” DI EUSEBIO 
pI CEsAREA. Analecta Gregoriana, cura Pontificiae Universitatis Gregori- 
anae edita, vol. XIII, series Facultatis Hist. Eccl., Sectio B n. 1. By 
I. Daniele. Rome: Gregorian University Press. Pp. 226. Lire 15. 

Diz GLAUBENSFORMEL DES PapstTEs HoRMISDAS IM ACACIANISCHEN 
ScHIsMA. Analecta Gregoriana cura Pontificiae Universitatis Gregorianae 
edita, Vol. XX, Series Facultatis Theologicae, Sectio B n. 10. By W. 
Haacke. Rome: Gregorian University Press. Pp. 150. Lire 20. 

For the last thirty-five years, Délger has devoted all his energy and talent 
to the study of one of the most difficult periods in the history of our western 
civilization, i.e. the relations between the dying Greco-Roman Antiquity and 
the nascent Christian Church. It is particularly his contributions to the 
Romische Quartalschrift and the Theologische Revue which testify to his 
untiring research. In 1906, he published Das Sakrament der Firmung his- 
torisch-dogmatisch dargestellt (Theol. Studien der Leogesellschaft, Heft 15, 
Wien); in 1909, Der Exorzismus im altchristlichen Taufritual (Studien 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, Bd. III, 2/3, Paderborn). In 
1913, he was editor of the Festschrift for the Constantinian jubilee: Kon- 
stantin der Grosse und seine Zeit (XIX Supplementheft der Romischen 
Quartalschrift), to which he himself contributed the paper on Die Taufe 
Konstantins und ihre religiosen Probleme. In 1918 he became co-editor of 
the Liturgiegeschichtliche Forschungen (Miinster, Aschendorff), in which 
collection he published the two very valuable studies on Die Sonne der 
Gerechtigkeit und der Schwarze (Heft 2, 1918) and Sol Salutis: Gebet 
und Gesang im christlichen Altertum (Heft 4/5, 1920). Since 1929 Délger 
has been the editor of and only contributor to the magazine Antike und 
Christentum (Minster, Aschendorff). Five stout volumes have appeared 
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so far. Délger’s monumental work, however, is his Jchthys, of which vol. I 
(1910; 2nd ed. 1928) deals with the symbol of the fish in the early Chris- 
tian time; vol. II (1922) treats of the significance of the sacred fish in 
the ancient religions and among the Christians; vol. III (1922) and vol. 
IV (1927; complete work, Miinster, Aschendorff) furnish most valuable 
material illustrating the use of the symbol of the fish in pagan and early 
Christian sculpture, painting and miniature art. Ichthys has become a stand- 
ard work which no serious student of the early Church in its relation to 
the contemporary religions can afford to miss. Délger sets forth in astound- 
ing profusion the great problems which the early Church had to meet as soon 
as it impinged upon or made contact with the profane or religious realities 
of its pagan environment. 

Friends and students of Délger have dedicated to the celebrated scholar, 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, a Festgabe composed of many dis- 
tinct contributions and under the very appropriate title Pisciculi—Little 
Fishes. B. Altaner writes on St. Augustine and the Greek language; H. 
Bolkestein, on Humanitas in the works of Lactantius; A. Dyroff, on the 
prologue to St. John’s gospel; I. P. Kirsch, on the transept of the ancient 
Christian basilicas in the city of Rome; I. Quasten, on the picture of the 
Good Shepherd in the old Christian baptisteries and in the baptismal liturgies 
of the East and West; A. Wikenhauser, on dream visions in the New 
Testament. P. Styger’s paper on pagan and Christian catacombs is the last 
publication of this great Swiss scholar, who died on May 14, 1939, from 
tuberculosis which he seems to have contracted as a result of his untiring 
exploration of the catacombs. 

The work represents a valuable addition to the studies accomplished by 
Délger. Ichthys and Pisciculi belong together. It is a worthy tribute to 
a great Catholic scholar and priest; whom, may God keep active in his im- 
portant field of research for a long time to come. 

I. Daniele’s work, which was completed three years before going to the 
press, deals with the question of the authenticity of a number of documents 
contained in Eusebius’ so-called Vita Constantini. For many years, these 
documents were the object of animated controversies, which may be consid- 
ered closed in favor of the authenticity of the documents. Naturally, the 
literature on the subject has become very large in the course of the con- 
troversies. Daniele re-examines all the sources and weighs the arguments 
of the opposing views in much detail, and concludes that the ordinances of 
the emperor occurring in the Vita are authentic. There is no evidence of 
falsification. 

On p. 13, Rauschen-Altaner, Patrologie, edition 1931, has been used. In 
the edition of 1938, it may be noted, Altaner accepts the authenticity of the 


documents. 
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In the course of the Monophysite disturbances there occurred, in the year 
484, a complete break between the Eastern and Western Church. This so- 
called Acacian Schism (Pope Felix II excommunicated and deposed Acacius 
of Constantinople in that year) lasted thirty-five years. When Emperor 
Justin (518-527), forced by political circumstances and upon the advice of 
his able nephew and successor Justinian, sought reunion with the Apostolic 
See, Pope Hormisdas (514-523) seized upon this opportunity and sent legates 
with a formula of agreement (Formula or Libellus Hormisdae) which rec- 
ognized the Council of Chalcedon and the doctrinal letters of Leo the Great 
as well as the excommunication of Nestorius, Eutyches, Dioscorus and 
Acacius, together with other leaders and followers of the Monophysite heresy. 
We find there the further declaration that in view of Christ’s promise, 
“Thou art Peter ... ,” the Catholic Faith has always been preserved pure; 
hence, the obligation of submission and obedience to the decisions of the 
Roman Pontiff. The Greek bishops, led by the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
John II, were obliged to sign this formula. Thus the schism ended, at least 
externally. In Egypt, however, Monophysitism continued to be dominant. 

Despite its extreme importance and in spite of its citation by the Vatican 
Council, little attention was paid to the Libellus Hormisdae by the theolo- 
gians and the historians of dogma. Only J. M. Scheeben recognized its 
dogmatic value (Dogmatik, Freiburg 1872, I n. 612, 1). True, its historico- 
dogmatic import could not be fully determined as long as there existed no 
critical edition of the collections of the pertinent Papal letters. But in the 
last few decades, this necessary preliminary work has been done. O. 
Giinther published in the Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat., 35, 1-2, Vindob., 1895-98, 
the Collectio Avellana, so-called after a MS (cod. 4961, saec. 11), formerly 
in the monastery S. Crucis in Fonte Avellana (Umbria) but now in the 
Vaticana, and discovered to be a copy of another MS in the Vaticana (cod. 
3787, saec. 11 in.). Recently, a critical edition of the collections Veronen- 
sis 22 and Berolinensis 79 was published by E. Schwartz, Publizistische 
Sammlungen zum Acacianischen Schisma, Abhandl. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wis- 
sensch., Phil. hist. Abt., N. F. 10, Miinchen, 1934. There is lacking only 
a critical edition of the Collectio Hispana. 

On the basis of these editions and in the light of the pertinent literature, 
Haacke seeks to determine the historico-dogmatic value of the Formula 
Hormisdae, which occurs no less than four times in the Avellana and ap- 
pears, according to Haacke, as a “pivotal point in the politico-ecclesiastical 
events of that time.” The author shows a good critical sense in the use of 
the literature, and has accomplished the purpose of his work, which was sug- 
gested and helped along by C. Silva-Tarouca, S.J.; worthy of special men- 
tion is the excellent handling of the method of historical study. 

Fordham University. RupDoLF ARBESMANN. 
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Jean Racine. By A. F. B. Clark. Harvard Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Pp. 367. $3.50. 
This is the first really adequate study of Jean Racine that has been offered 

to the English reading public; and it is a work that should prove both of 

value to the advanced student and of interest to cultivated readers curious 
about foreign literature. 

The arrangement of the book conforms to the author’s four main objec- 
tives: to sketch the social and artistic background that explains Racine’s life 
and work; to provide an up-to-date biography of the poet; to attempt a 
critical analysis and estimate of his plays; and to offer an anthology of the 
more striking passages from these plays. 

A study of the “Age of Racine” and of the French theater before 1664 
(La Thébaide) prepares the reader for the critical examination of the artist’s 
biography and theater. There is offered a short but thorough summary of 
the conditions of the theater when Corneille made his debut, his own con- 
tributions to it and its condition when he relinquished his place to Racine. 
The author of Le Cid, after so’ving the problem of reconciling the “‘unities”’ 
with the public taste for a “variety of action,” was forced to give way to 
his young rival, Jean Racine. 

The book corrects many false impressions, as for example that Racine’s 
theater was characteristically Greek (“‘only four of his eleven tragedies 
have any direct connection with Greek prototypes,” p. 112) or that his 
style was always abstract. The language of the author is clear; and in spite 
of Pyrrhus “staggering” Orestes and delivering a “knockout blow” and “get- 
ting under his skin,”’ the style is good. The comparisons of the plays with 
a Delacroix painting (p. 157) or a Beethoven symphony (p. 209) are pleas- 
ing. 

The value of the work is not so much in the critical appreciation of the 
plays as in the settling of such fine points as whether the poet was a beau 
tigre or le tendre, le doux Racine or both (p. 178), and in the erudite exposé 
of political, religious, social and literary France in the days of Jean Racine. 

Since “the general nature of Racine’s vision of life . . . is the vision of a 
world without grace” (p. 102), the author might have spent more than a 
part of one paragraph on the nature of grace. While the work does not, in 
any sense, pretend to be a theological compendium, this topic of grace and 
the Jesuit-Jansenist controversy caused enough excitement in seventeenth- 
century Paris and had enough repercussion throughout the world of thought 


and letters to call for a more detailed treatment. 
Boston College. Timotny J. Burke. 
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STATESMEN OF THE Lost Causes. By Burton J. Hendrick. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Company. Pp. xvii, 432. $3.50. 

Tue Lire AND Times OF WILLIAM Howarp Tart. By Henry F. Pringle. 

New York: Farrar and Rinehart. Pp. viii, 555; 556-1079. $7.50. 

Mr. Hendrick has written a short and readable digest of a vast amount 
of data on the history of the South during tie eventful years from 1861 to 
the close of the Civil War. His chapters are filled with pungent paragraphs 
that are intended to be devastating, and they often close with curtain lines 
that are meant to sting the memories of his readers. But the main impression 
that his book leaves upon a discriminating reader is one of doubt that the 
South and its stumbling statesmen deserve the caustic criticism of this 
Connecticut Yankee. 

In drawing his portraits of Southern statesmen, Mr. Hendrick emphasizes 
their faults to such an extent that his collection belongs in a rogues’ gallery 
rather than in a hall of fame. He is particularly impressed with the lowly 
background of these Southern nabobs. President Davis was born in a log 
cabin. The Vice President spent his early years as a “corn dropper” on his 
father’s small estate. The Secretary of the Treasury was raised in a Charles- 
ton orphanage. The Secretary of the Navy ran a sailor’s boardinghouse, 
while the Postmaster General had been a plantation overseer. ‘The South’s 
most astute diplomat was at one time a mere tallow chandler. This same 
diplomat was also a man of dubious character whose rise to power in Louisi- 
ana politics was marked by many dubious practices similar to those more 
recently employed by the late Huey Long. And then to cap this climax of 
Southern incompetence and shifty dealing, Mr. Hendrick rakes up a lot of 
records to prove that Judah P. Benjamin, the Confederate Secretary of State, 
had been dismissed from Yale University for petty thievery. 

It is apparent that the author’s attitude resembles that of a prosecuting 
attorney presenting an indictment rather than that of an impartial historian 
who wishes to portray a panorama of the past. He makes no attempt to 
discuss the social and economic factors that led to the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and he views with righteous indignation the steady growth of secession 
sentiment in the Lower South. The lessons that the South learned from 
the activities of the Essex Junto and the unpatriotic efforts of stalwart 
Federalist leaders, like the youthful Daniel Webster, are not referred to. 
Mr. Hendrick is bent upon discovering Southern faults with no desire to 
condone a single one of them. 

It has long been recognized by most historians that Northern success in 
the Civil War was directly due to the non-intervention policy adopted by 
the British Government. It is with special reference to the diplomatic aspects 
of the Civil War that Mr. Hendrick’s study is so disappointing. His dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of “continuous voyage” with reference to its later 
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application during the World War is fundamentally incorrect. His chapter 
dealing with the movement in England in favor of the recognition of Southern 
independence reveals shoddy scholarship and no sense of dramatic values. 
In several chapters he frequently refers to the important questions that lay 
behind the non-intervention policy of the British Government, but his answers 
to these questions are so inadequate as to raise serious doubts as to the extent 
of the researches of Mr. Hendrick into pertinent data. These doubts are 
greatly increased when the author states with an authoritative air that “prac- 
tically all classes in France inclined in sympathy to the North.” They are 
not lessened when Gutiérrez de Estrada continually masquerades as Guitterez, 
and Mrs. Chesnut of Diary fame as Mrs. Chestnut. 

Mr. Pringle has written a biography that should be read by all students of 
American History who are interested in the period since 1900. On the basis 
of the large collection of Taft Papers in the Library of Congress, he has shed 
a wealth of new light upon every aspect of the Taft Administration; and the 
momentous “break” between Taft and Theodore Roosevelt is told for the 
first time in a manner that is convincingly authentic. 

Fortunate in his family background, his father being a person of consider- 
able consequence in the Republican Party in Ohio, it was inevitable that 
William Howard Taft should be an ardent Republican and that at an early 
age he should receive party benefits in the form of lucrative positions in the 
public service. 

In the easy-going atmosphere of Cincinnati, Taft found ample time to go 
to the theater, and once he even grew so bold as to take Fay Templeton, a 
famous actress of that day, to dinner. But before his eyes could get pleasantly 
accustomed to the glare of the bright lights, young Taft met Nellie Herron 
and at once his thoughts took on the sober tinge of matrimony. Miss Herron 
was a very superior person who maintained a salon where the best young 
minds in Cincinnati could converse with more fluency than wit. She soon 
realized that Will Taft grew somewhat distrait in this upper ether, and after 
their acquaintance had lengthened into five long years he had progressed so 
slowly that he still addressed her as ““My dear Miss Herron.” He was 
hopelessly earthbound, so she reluctantly descended to his level and married 
him in June, 1886. There is little doubt that she proved to be the spur that 
he so badly needed in his long climb to political success. 

In this ascent to the White House, Taft was never a stubborn idealist. 
He was in no sense a Lancelot lost in a world of political machinery. The 
practice of politics came to him easily, and he was glad to accept as a sponsor, 
Joseph B. Foraker, a venal spoilsman whose noisome methods seldom offended 
the waning sensibilities of the youthful Taft. He quickly developed into a 
political realist and showed little compunction about being pushed ahead by 
forces that could hardly be called benign. 
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As Secretary of War, he felt no sense of outrage at Roosevelt’s “rape of 
Panama.” It appeared to him that the actions of the American Government 
with reference to Colombia had been characterized by “the greatest patience 
and honor and probity.” He was looking forward to a place on the Supreme 
Court and he could ill afford to be critical of power politics. On the contrary, 
he labored assiduously to catch all the Roosevelt accents and repeated in his 
ponderous way all the gestures in the Roosevelt repertoire. It was only to 
be expected that he would ascend, with Teddy’s blessing, to the Presidency. 
But in the White House he no longer had his mentor at his side and his 
imitations were no longer authentic. Roosevelt soon detected the wide varia- 
tions from approved patterns, and the break with Taft became inevitable. 

Mr. Pringle makes a cogent defense of the policies of the Taft Adminis- 
tration, and students of that period will welcome his impartial discussion of 
the famous “Ballinger case.” His treatment of the many issues arising out 
of “dollar diplomacy” is less complete and far less satisfying. The Knox 
Papers in the Library of Congress and the archives in the Department of State 
would have broadened his understanding of the objectives in American foreign 
policy both in the Caribbean and in the Far East. 

Mr. Pringle adds new viewpoints with reference to the Presidential elec- 
tions of 1908, 1912 and 1916, and he clearly shows Taft’s limitations as a 
practical politician. He also indicates how petty Theodore Roosevelt could 
be upon occasion, and how, at times, the ex-President seemed more like a 
Rough Rider than a statesman. But Taft himself was strangely blind to 
certain proprieties, and clung steadfastly to a belief in the integrity of 
Attorney General Daugherty even when the evidence against him began to 
grow mountain high. Daugherty had been largely responsible for the appoint- 
ment of Taft to the long-sought-for post of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and Taft could close his eyes to many things he did not wish to see. 

Taft’s service on the Supreme Court was in the nature of an anti-climax 
even though some important cases came before the court. In the matter of 
prohibition enforcement, he took a stand that ran counter to common sense, 
and he went out of his way sharply to condemn Alfred E. Smith and Nicholas 
Murray Butler for their attitude of opposition. For the position of the 
so-called liberals in the United States, he had no sympathy. He never lost his 
open contempt for Eugene Debs, and he noted with suspicion that Professor 
Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law School, was “closely in touch with every 
Bolshevist, Communist movement in this country.” 

Mr. Pringle’s objective attitude towards most questions will receive high 
commendation. It is to be regretted, therefore, that his treatment of the 
highly involved “friar-lands” question in the Philippine Islands is in marked 
contrast with his usually impartial discussion of most problems. In a chapter 
with the glib title of “The Wicked Priests,” Mr. Pringle attempts to survey 
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this thorny question. It is soon evident that he has little patience with the 
dispossessed friars, and his comments indicate that he has made but little effort 


to understand the attitude of the Church with regard to this matter. 
Fordham University. CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 


Across THE Busy Years. Recollections and Reflections, I. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 451. $3.75. 
Dr. Butler’s memoirs, apparently being garnered into several volumes of 

which this is the first, will constitute a success story the moral of which is 
that a career dedicated to the intellectual life and to the welfare of others 
will prove more rewarding than a life-time dominated by the “economic 
motive.” Columbia College was, in the seventies and eighties, a small insti- 
tution the librarian of which delighted in reporting what portion of his 
meager allowance for books remained unspent. But the desire to grow was 
in the faculty’s bones none the less, the models being the great universities of 
Europe. Perhaps the most interesting of Dr. Butler’s chapters reflects the 
enthusiasm with which he, as a young man, studied under the great scholars 
of Germany and France. That enthusiasm cannot, of course, be taken too 
seriously by the student of American ideological history. The subsequent 
intellectual development of this country is quite definitely attributable to the 
fact that men like Paulsen, Zeller and Pfleiderer were teaching during the 
final decades of the nineteenth century. 

Later on, after the tasks of being President of a vastly greater and more 
influential Columbia University had in a measure crystallized, Dr. Butler 
indulged a fondness for political conversation with those whom fortune and 
political approval had entrusted with the affairs of the nation. He knew 
the Presidents of his time, beginning with Cleveland; often had a share in 
the formation of Republican policy, especially in the State of New York; and 
not infrequently had opportunity to see what was happening back stage. The 
anecdotes he collected during these years vary in appositeness and value, but 
the best of them—notably those which deal with the fortunes of the Re- 
publican party during 1916—possess not a little historical value. Dr. Butler 
often writes with commendable frankness. He is, however, occasionally so 
concerned with outlining the significance of his own contribution to the 
making of political America that the narrative is thrown out of perspective. 

It may be added that religion likewise played a part in the making of Dr. 
Butler’s mind. All too brief allusions to Pope Leo XIII and Cardinal New- 
man whet the reader’s appetite for more. It is to be hoped that future volumes 
will dwell upon the distinguished author’s intellectual associations and upon 
the development of scholarly activities throughout the world. Few others 


have had so much opportunity to observe events at close range. 
Hunter College. GerorceE N. SHUSTER. 
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Tue Earty Years OF Isaac THomas Hecker (1819-1844). By Rev. 
Vincent F. Holden, C.S.P. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press. Pp. ix, 257. 

Father Hecker was a prominent and interesting Catholic convert, priest 
and religious organizer, who contributed substantially to the development of 
the Catholic Church in the United States at a time when the Church was far 
from powerful in the country. Hence, one might expect to find in this doc- 
toral thesis a treatment of many topics attractive to the student interested 
in the ecclesiastical history of America. It does, in fact, shed light on the 
background of Catholic development. Hecker’s contact with the Loco Foco, 
equal rights party, brings out the motive for early attempts to alleviate the 
condition of labor. His residence with the Utopian communities of George 
Ripley, at “Brook Farm,” and Bronson Alcott, at “Fruitlands,” affords an 
insight into the religious abnormalities of disintegrating Puritanism. His 
friendship and correspondence with Orestes A. Brownson and other noted 
New Englanders reveals the attitude of the contemporaneous non-Catholic 
mind toward the Church. 

However, the book leaves one with a disappointed feeling. This is probably 
due to the fact that, in an attempt to confine the work within the limits of a 
doctoral “contribution to knowledge,” the author has omitted so much of 
what has already been told in The Life of Father Hecker, by Rev. Walter 
Elliott, C.S.P., that an no time is there given what might be called a life size 
portrait of the subject of the biography. 

There is too much background, there are too many footnotes, there is too 
little Hecker in the first two-thirds of the book. The last third deals with the 
young man’s struggle with the graces of conversion in an extensive manner, 
and reveals a troubled mind and soul so abstractly that when the conversion 
comes, one is entirely unprepared for it. 

The book leads one to believe that Hecker’s conversion was almost a miracle 
of grace. The work ends with Hecker’s becoming a Catholic; nothing of his 
contribution to Catholicism is mentioned. 

Marquette University. R. N. HAMILTON. 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC WHo’s WHo. 1940-1941. Detroit: Walter 

Romig & Co. Pp. 496. $6.50. To libraries, $5.85. 

Notwithstanding some few defects, extraordinarily few for so difficult an 
enterprise, the Catholic Who’s Who is a most useful volume. Editors, edu- 
cationalists and all who are immediately concerned with the Catholic public 
will find it invaluable. For the casual reader it is a pleasant adventure to 
turn its pages and make discoveries of Catholic prominence and influence 
in all parts of the country. 

University of Detroit. James J. DAty. 
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THE ProsPECTS OF PHILOsopHY. By John J. Rolbiecki, Ph.D. New York: 

Benziger Bros. Pp. xiv, 161. $2.50. 

The aim of The Prospects of Philosophy is to “furnish the reader a 
bird’s-eye view of the immense field of philosophy and to indicate some of 
the tasks which await the philosopher of the future.” Dr. Rolbiecki is well- 
fitted to provide such a survey. It is only in the writing of it that the 
difficulties must have shown themselves; for, in fact, this kind of work is 
amongst the most difficult, and I cannot say that Dr. Rolbiecki has triumphed 
over all difficulties. It is expressly declared that the work is not in- 
tended to be a textbook or an introduction to philosophy. “It has been 
composed primarily for students who may be thinking of devoting some time 
to a more intensive study of philosophy.” ‘That being so, the more general 
knowledge of a subject must be presumed, and we should expect the book 
to contain only the information a scholar might be expected to know; the 
subject matter should be treated freshly and new possibilities of knowledge 
expressed pithily. Above all, an author must be able so to condense his 
own learning that something at least of the background of his knowledge 


appears. 
It is here, 1 think, that Dr. Rolbiecki has failed. Sentences which mean 


much to him, because they could be expanded so easily, will be banal or 
platitudinous to the ordinary reader, and his very virtue of moderation or 
detachment turns into a weakness. A few examples will serve best to 
illustrate this way of writing: 


Today the sanctity of the marriage bond is far less respected than in the past. 
Consequently, it is causing some concern in the minds of those interested in the 
future of the human race. The opinions of learned men, of philosophers, on this 
problem are often preferred to those of clergymen, who are regarded as biased 
and prejudiced. Without entering into the question of the accuracy of this judgment, 
there are people who think the views of philosophers are expected to display a 
certain note of objectivity and detachment, and consequently some feel that such 
views will possess greater value and carry more weight. 


This over-scrupulous desire to be restrained, to be truly philosophical, is 
responsible also for sentences such as these: 


There is some reason for calling Leibnitz the last universal genius. . . . It may be 
said in particular of philosophers, even of the very greatest, that they have not been 
able to prove all their tenets. . . . Some philosophers have hesitated to venture 
into speculations about God. . . . It is interesting to note that according to Herbert 
Spencer God is unknowable. . . . As is well known, some thinkers have agreed with 
Leibnitz that this is the best possible world, while others contend with Schopenhauer 
that this is the worst of all possible worlds. . . . It appears that some civilizations 
nave fallen owing to the collapse of morals and general corruption. 
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These and other comments make quite a different impression on the reader 
from that expected by their author. The fact is that a survey of philosophy 
in a condensed form is very difficult indeed. Dr. Rolbiecki has evidently 
wished to communicate his own wide interest in philosophy and to help 
students by showing the present outlook and the promise of the future. 
I think that he could have succeeded better, if he had shown more of his 


own mind and developed freely his own criticisms. 
Fordham University. Martin C. D’Arcy. 


PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICA FROM THE PuriTANs TO JAMES. Edited by Paul 
Russell Anderson and Max Harold Fisch. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. Pp. 570. $4.00. 

Choosing well from an almost unlimited fund of material, the editors have 
delineated the evolution of American philosophic thought by selections from 
about thirty writers. Each of these selections is prefaced by a synoptic biog- 
raphy, an analysis of doctrine and a brief bibliography. To chart the reader’s 
path, the philosophers have been grouped into four chronologically successive 
periods: Colonial Thought, The Age of Reason, Transcendentalism and Evo- 
lution, The Emergence of Contemporary Issues. One may carp at the simple 
rectilinear development of American thought and wonder at the neatness with 
which the various philosophers fall automatically into their proper places 
according to this scheme; still, if philosophers are to be classified at all, some 
violence must be done to each. 

In appraising a book of this kind, one is tempted to appraise the philosophies 
it puts on exhibition. It is difficult to remain passive when reading, for 
example, such tracts as Benjamin Franklin’s weak rejection of one of the 
strong arguments for future existence. He maintains (without proof and 
with astounding divorce from reality) that pleasure and pain in this life are 
equal ; and hence there is no inequality to be made up in the future life. One 
sees, too, the early foundations of present-day philistinism and self-styled 
rationalism. ‘They show themselves in a self-assurance which assays the worth 
of religion; in a broadmindedness which, condescendingly, admits Jesus to the 
world’s hall of fame; in an intellectualism which, having belatedly discovered 
that Genesis is not a reliable handbook of paleontology or astronomy, is now 
pondering a choice between God and Science. 

All this and much else can be found in the present excellent volume: the 
record of stern repression and cramped thought, of groping efforts, of mag- 
nificent protestation and weak achievement, of a veering from superstition to 
materialism, of European influence on America’s philosophy, of narrowness 
and futility and earnestness. 

St. Louis University. S. J. RuEvE. 
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FouNDATIONS OF Etuics. By Sir W. David Ross. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press. Pp. xvi, 328. $5.00. 

This very thoughtful book is by an eminent Aristotelian scholar; yet 
the reader who expects some noticeable traces of Aristotelianism in the 
present work is doomed to disappointment. Not only does Sir David write 
for an almost exclusively British public, not only does he carry on, page 
after page, a family discussion with his fellow British ethicians (with almost 
conversational asides for Professors Broad, Pickard-Cambridge, Joseph, 
Field, Pritchard, etc.), but he also gives the impression that the whole 
history of ethical theory is pretty well contained in the history of English 
ethics since Bentham. To a reviewer for whom the history of English thought 
in the last hundred years is one chapter, and, even at its best, not the most 
important chapter by far, in the much larger perspective of European thought, 
such an insular attitude is a serious blemish in an extremely sincere book. 

Because the book is so serious, however, it would perhaps be unfair to 
insist too much on this point. Nevertheless, since the limitations which the 
author has imposed on himself are everywhere evident in the way in which 
he treats the foundations of ethics, at least one aspect of this standpoint 
ought to receive attention. For it may be asked in what sense the founda- 
tions of ethics are being considered in a book which is given over to analyzing 
particular and concrete moral situations, to studying the conflict of moral 
principles in such situations, and to solving with casuistic nicety the claims 
of rival obligations, to the end that the requirements of duty (of which the 
author has an extremely lively sense) may best be satisfied. The discussion, 
indeed, is so much in the concrete and in the field of actual moral conflict 
that the problem of morals becomes more a question of a reconciliation of 
duties or interests than one of defining what duty is. 

Furthermore, history and tradition are made to do the work of theory: 
there is an appeal to tradition where one can justly expect an appeal to a 
science. It is enough for the Provost of Oriel if he defends, against evolu- 
tionary naturalists and logical positivists, the mere reality of the moral 
fact of rightness. When he turns to the question of the ground of right- 
ness, he is so concerned with the prudential problem of the performance of 
duty in a complex particular situation that he reaches no clear conception 
of the basis of rightness, but a concrete analysis which obscures the exact 
significance of the moral principles involved, namely, the intuition of right- 
ness and the utilitarian principle of maximal goodness. But the issue is pre- 
cisely at this point. For, to one who is unwilling to leave the notion itself 
of intuition as a brute and psychological fact, and who wishes still less to 
translate the notion of goodness into a sort of historical utilitarianism which 
destroys the reality of moral ends by making them forms of social altruism, 
the discussion of Sir David Ross is tantalizingly unsatisfactory. 
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To put the matter otherwise. This is an ethics which is based neither on 
any evident philosophy of man nor on any evident philosophy of reality; 
and this is true not merely in the sense that the author does not state what 
his metaphysical views are, but in the sense that such views are not nec- 
essary presuppositions of ethical theory. As it turns out, however, Sir David 
constantly suffers the consequences of what he has ignored. Hence his ethics 
gives every indication of being unlocated. Thus it is that at the moment 
of recognizing the reality of moral principles, he gives them merely a factual 
and psychological status. And this is at once the strength and the weak- 
ness of his position. He reports a moral situation much better than he 
justifies his resolution of it, and he is keener in the analysis of others’ errors 
than in the defense of his own position. A good example of this point is his 
discussion of Sir Arthur Eddington on the question of freedom of choice. 

The author has no difficulty in showing that Eddington’s somewhat naive 
transfer of the Heisenberg principle of indeterminacy to the realm of ethics, 
with the intention of defending human liberty, is at once a bad understand- 
ing and a bad use of a physical principle. But having (rightly) refused to 
defend the existence of human liberty on the basis of physics, Sir David 
forces himself to accept a complete determinism in human conduct in the 
name of his own inability to apply the principle of causality to acts of choice 
except in the completely deterministic way in which it applies in the physical 
world. And, in truth, so long as the data of consciousness are never related 
to the nature of the being from which they proceed, how shall one accept 
the universality of the principle of causality without seeking in the habitual 
character of man the predeterminations of all future choices? Sir David 
admits that he does not quite know how to reconcile such a deterministic 
view with the notion of responsibility, but as a man of duty he has hopes 
that it will be done. 

Yet it is impossible to see how it can be done so long as the context of 
the discussion remains what it is. The same difficulty applies to the equally 
fundamental problem of the relations between rightness and goodness. Noth- 
ing short of a return to fundamental ideas on intellect and will can relieve 
the situation. A dogged traditionalism is radically insufficient to justify what 
must be justified in terms of the nature of man itself. For tradition, like 
experience, reveals and confirms, but it does not, as such, establish and justify. 
And unless we incorporate the facts of the moral conscience within man, 
not merely as empirical data, but as necessary consequences in action of the 
nature of the being of man, sharing in its necessity and obeying the economy 
of its life, the past will be the master of the future, and the historicized 
present, robbed of its interior hierarchy, will be the victim of both. 

Fordham University. A. C. PEcis. 
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SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS, YESTERDAY AND Topay. A Symposium by Juniors 
of Fordham University. New York: Fordham University Press. Pp. 80. 
$.25. 

This book should delight all those who are interested in the future of 
Catholic education in America. Last year a slim volume appeared, called 
The Sophist, a symposium on modern philosophy written by students of 
first-year philosophy at Fordham, who had really understood the arguments 
of Berkeley and Hume and could record their impressions vividly and criti- 
cally. This year the Symposium on St. Thomas is a credit to professor and 
students alike ; and proves that philosophy can become one of the most interest- 
ing and stimulating of subjects in a university. It is astonishing and at the 
same time reassuring to find how well a college class can write; not one of 
the essays fails; each is written with enjoyment and imagination. So good are 
the earlier essays that I began to hope that here was the perfect introduction 
to the philosophy of St. Thomas. If that hope faded it was not owing to 
disappointment with the concluding essays. Quality was not wanting, but 
the subject matter became too topical and contemporary. The New Deal, 
John Dewey and even Nazism and American Democracy are but incidental 
to an understanding of St. Thomas. 

So high is the standard of writing that one is tempted to measure it by 
the most exact scholarship. There are few errors of fact, and when they 
occur they are due chiefly to the flamboyancy of style and enjoyment in super- 
latives, which keep the reader awake and amused. But in a Catholic book, 
a Dominican friar should never be called a monk. I doubt whether St. Thom- 
as was interested in the architecture of Paris. In the bright description of the 
arrival in Paris, the writer seems to me to have done what he liked with 
Montmartre and the sun. But after all, some of the primitive painters and 
the modernists are equally arbitrary. I think it a mistake to describe Plato 
as if he were a Romantic and not interested in the sciences. The Christian 
man of the thirteenth century was not the first to begin “to realize that 
matter is not all evil, that sense knowledge is not always fallacious . . .” 
In the latter part of the book, St. Thomas tends to become just a text for 
commenting on the modern American scene. The comments are full of inter- 
est, and time and time again one is caught by some striking image or metaphor. 
But there is a danger in this. The accents of St. Thomas are not those of a 
political candidate for the Presidency in a modern democracy; he did, not 
have a copy of the American Constitution before him when commenting on 
political institutions, and never in any prophecy would he have spoken of a 
“Moloch Louis XIV, or a moron Louis XVI.” I am sure, however, that he 
would have approved of the cheerful story of himself, the excellent account 
of Aristotle and the Arabians, the interest in modern society and its problems. 

Fordham University. Martin C. D’Arcy. 
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Locica ForMA.is. By Joseph Frébes, S.J. Rome: Gregorian University. 

Pp. xvi, 417. Lire 50. 

Professors of Scholastic philosophy, as well as those students of Scholastic 
logic who can read clear and simple Latin, will be interested in this com- 
prehensive manual. In both form and content, it follows the general lines of 
such compendiums as that of Pesch-Frick in the Philosophia Lacensis series; 
the four main divisions of logic, Concept, Judgment, Reasoning and Meth- 
odology, are presented in the usual order, with an almost equal amount of 
space devoted to each. The two respects in which it differs notably from 
other traditional manuals will surprise no one who is acquainted with the 
learned author’s Lehrbuch der Experimentellen Psychologie and Psychologia 
Speculativa. For, in the first place, special emphasis is placed on the differ- 
ence between the logical and the psychological aspects of problems connected 
with the concept and the judgment; and next, the traditional treatment of 
each single topic is supplemented by a brief statement of the views of more 
recent writers on the point under discussion. So copious are these citations 
that from this book alone one might obtain a fairly adequate notion of the 
entire logical doctrine of the following authors of the past and present cen- 
turies: the German logicians Sigwart, Lotze, Ueberweg, Bolzano, Wundt, 
Geyser, Ziehen, Frick, Erdmann and Hofler; the English logicians Stuart 
Mill, Jevons, J. N. Keynes and Joyce; and, though less fully, the French 
logician Goblot. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the necessity of saving space so as to provide 
the student with a portable textbook for classroom use compelled the author 
to omit explicit page-references in connection with each passage summarized 
from other writers. And even though the professor may supply this deficiency, 
the average student will not find it easy to discriminate between opinions 
which the author mentions with approbation and opinions which are men- 
tioned merely for the sake of completeness by way of rounding out a discussion. 

More notice is taken of symbolic (or mathematical) logic than is usual in 
manuals of Scholastic logic. Besides occasional references to Boole, De Mor- 
gan, Royce, Stebbing and other writers on symbolic logic, there is a brief 
appendix at the end of the section on Reasoning, wherein the fundamental 
postulates and theorems of the class-calculus are summarily explained. The 
author remarks that this appendix may be entirely omitted, “sine damno pro 
omnibus, quae in hoc libro adhuc sequuntur” (p. 245), and stresses his inten- 
tion of merely giving those basic ideas of the logistic method which have a 
bearing on the single problem he discusses: namely, the deduction, from any 
kind of premisses whatever, of all assertions virtually contained in these 
premisses (p. 246). Nevertheless, in view of his frequent comments on the 
transformation of propositions and of syllogisms into “mathematical form,” 
in the sections on Judgment and Reasoning (e.g., pp. 112-113, 149, 162-163, 
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173, 186, 198, 204, 209), a somewhat more up-to-date presentation of the 
fundamental notions of this method seems indicated, than can be gleaned from 
the works of Hontheim and Keynes (1906) and Jevons (1907). Reference 
is indeed made to the first edition of Stebbing’s manual (1930), but no notice 
is taken of the severe strictures therein contained regarding the validity of 
certain traditional forms of inference. This latter fact is all the more surpris- 
ing because the author takes special care, throughout the entire book, to state 
and meet the criticisms which non-symbolic logicians bring forward against 
various points of the traditional Scholastic logic. One would at least expect 
to see mention, among the books listed, of Eaton’s General Logic (1931) 
and Lewis and Langford’s Symbolic Logic (1932), both of which are gen- 
erally considered more satisfactory than Stebbing’s Modern Introduction to 
Logic; to say nothing of Jgrgensen’s three-volume Treatise of Formal Logic 
(1931), which, in spite of its shortcomings, is the most comprehensive critico- 
historical exposition of symbolic logic in relation to the traditional logic that 
has yet appeared in print. Perhaps, too, it would have been helpful to men- 
tion in passing, either in the appendix or in the introduction, the excellent 
Bibliography of Symbolic Logic edited by Alonzo Church, which was first 
published in The Journal of Symbolic Logic (December number, 1936 and 
1938) and later reprinted. The fact that Church lists herein the works of 
about 600 different authors, from 1666 to 1938, might also be worth noting, 
by way of suggesting to the student the extent of the literature on this subject. 
Loyola University, Chicago. JoHN J. WELLMUTH. 


CapEeNncEs. By Jacques Chevalier. Paris: Plon. Pp. 374. 30 frs. 

A solid and simple thought binds together these considerations on various 
metaphysical, social and moral problems. M. Chevalier approaches them 
from a spiritual angle and sees in them, ultimately, an expression of the 
endless search for God which has always spurred the human mind. Thus 
is explained the mysterious title of Cadences, 1 recurrence of the same theme, 
a prolongation of the dominant, re-echoing througheut the variations of the 
symphonic poem. 

With Plato, St. Thérése, Descartes, Pascal, Bergson as his guides, M. 
Chevalier reviews old problems in the light of new developments in the 
contemporary world. And because neo-Scholasticism may take exception to 
this new brand of eclecticism, M. Chevalier, in a highly controversial essay 
entitled ‘““Aquinas redivivus,” explains, by inference at least, his position. He 
hails indeed the revival of Scholasticism in accordance with the wishes of the 
Church; but Scholasticism, he thinks, should be revivified, rather than re- 
vived ; enlightened, actualized by the progress of the human mind, by posi- 
tive acquisitions made since the thirteenth century. Modern philosophy 
can not go back to primitive Thomism, It can not ignore the law of imma- 
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nence, intuition, the critical aspects of the problem of knowledge, the light 
thrown into the “subconsciousness,” any more than the new scientific world 
can neglect the accomplishments of the laboratory. St. Thomas must be 
completed and corrected as he himself completed and corrected an Aris- 
totelianism which ignored creation, denied personal immortality and sub- 
ordinated morality to politics. This essay, praising the neo-Thomism of 
Sertillanges, Valensin, Lagrange, who have known and used Descartes, 
Malebranche, Kant, Bergson, is, in some sense, opposed to ‘“‘Maritainisme,” 
and is pregnant with things unsaid. 

In another essay, “Descartes et le monde moderne,” M. Chevalier defends 
both the doctrine and the man. Against many accusations, transmitted from 
Fontenelle to Maritain, M. Chevalier states what he takes to be the essen- 
tial unity of Descartes’ thought, the indissoluble relationship of his meta- 
physics and methodology, his spiritualism and mechanism and, particularly, 
his sincere religious spirit. As many ways lead to the same goal, Descartes is 
thought to have searched truth and God through philosophic reasoning; 
Pascal, through an intuitive and mystical process; Ampére, through scientific 
investigation; William James and Bergson, through psychological experi- 
mentation. 

Discussing “La Renaissance et la Réforme,” M. Chevalier attempts to 
explain the cleavage in political ideologies between Germany and England— 
both Protestant nations—by the original differences in the conception of 
Reformation. In Germany the Reformation was immediately absorbed by 
the State and turned into a political instrument of nationalistic enterprises. 
In England, objections against a similar mainmise of the State created many 
schisms and many varieties of reform with the express purpose of resisting 
the domination of the State. The opposition to the Vatican was nationalistic 
in Germany; theological, in England. All the variations of German 
philosophy, with the exception of Leibnitz, may be traced to the religious 
interpretations of Luther. From the denial of free will expressed in his 
“De servo arbitrio” proceeds the phenomenal determinism of Kant, and from 
his empty formalism the subjectivisme sans contenu of Ritschl. Thus, 
through a situation of fact rather than an opposition in doctrine, Calvinism 
became associated, in France and in England, with democratic principles, 
while Lutheranism fostered, in Germany, a totalitarian conception of the 
State. 

Many other subjects are touched upon in this brilliant book: regionalism, 
the vitality of traditionalism, mechanism and individual skill, symbolism of 


artistic creation, and the like. 
Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 
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SAINT AUGUSTINE: CHRISTIAN oR Neo-PLaTonistT? By Sister Mary 
Patricia Garvey, R.S.M. Milwaukee: Marquette University Press. Pp. 
267. 

Interminable reinterpretations have been offered to explain the account of 
Augustine’s conversion as he himself relates it in his Confessions, Does he 
present a correct picture of his own conversion, or, granting his sincerity, 
has he not reinterpreted his earlier life in virtue of his later and more pro- 
found Christianity? ‘There is one obvious way to seek the auswer; for dur- 
ing the years that had surrounded his conversion he had written many books, 
and it is among these works that scholars have sought the answer. 

The solution, however, has been complicated by scholarly opinion on these 
earlier writings. Fundamentally, of course, there are but two ‘‘schools” of 
interpretation, each attaching to the respective alternative. Thus after her 
presentation of the problem and the source of its solution, Sister Patricia 
is led to examine these various opinions. She is forced to the question: does 
it not seem that each individual commentator has been using his own in- 
dividual norm in determining what is specifically Christian and what is 
specifically Neo-Platonic? Her study, then, is based upon her search for a 
more proper and comprehensive norm for the resolution of the question. 

The standard which she adopts is two-fold: 1) a norm derived from the 
basic doctrines of both Christianity and Neo-Platonism, as proposed by their 
respective founders; 2) a norm derived from the resolution of the distinc- 
tion of the two by Augustine himself, in the Confessions and the City of God, 
at a time when he was admittedly Christian. To do this, a discussion of 
conversion to the basic doctrines of Christianity as discovered in the Gospels 
and in the writings of the earlier Fathers, as well as in St. Augustine’s more 
mature works, must be made, and that in comparison with Neo-Platonism 
as presented primarily in the Enneads of Plotinus. 

The delineation of the criteria, as well as of the fundamental doctrines 
of both views, is clearly effected by the author. The body of the book 
turns about an historico-chronological presentation of Christian and Neo- 
Platonic elements in all of the Augustinian writings of that period: each 
work is analysed thoroughly and compared with the fundamental principles 
in which the two doctrines find their opposition. In this sense, the corpus 
of her treatise is thorough, interesting, clear and informative. The emphasis, 
however, would seem to be placed upon individual analyses of the various 
works, and not upon the common Jiaison which would represent a develop- 
ment in the writings of St. Augustine of his solution to the various philo- 
sophical and theological questions involved. 

The purpose of the treatise, in our opinion, has been adequately and 
happily achieved. The application of the second norm does not always seem 
to be carried out as effectually as it might have been; but the first norm, 
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in many respects sufficient in itself, has been forcibly exploited. From the 
amassing of evidence which has been coupled with an acute penetration and 
sympathy, we are led to conclude that there are many doctrines and many 
characteristic features in the earlier writings of St. Augustine that would in 
no manner be in accord with the writings and teachings of Plotinus; more 
than that, at no point does the doctrine of Augustine, however much it may 
resemble Neo-Platonism, find itself at variance fundamentally with Catholic 
doctrine. The Christian universe, with its characteristic teaching on Being 
and Creation, had transformed the philosophic world of the Greeks; to 
this tradition of Christianity St. Augustine belongs: “It was not Augustine 
who became Neo-Platonist, but Plotinus who became a Christian: Augustine 
changed him into his own substance.” 

Fordham University. 
















Epwarp J. SUTFIN. 











Tue PsycHotocy AND EtHIcs oF Spinoza. By David Bidney. New 

Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. xv, 454. $3.75. 

This is, perhaps, the most ambitious work in English on Spinoza to appear 
in recent years. The author traces the influence of Spinoza’s psychology 
znd ethics upon contemporary thinkers in the fields of metaphysics, psychology 
and value-theory. Accordingly, there are sections devoted to the critical ex- 
position of Spinoza’s thought with reference to Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, 
St. Thomas and the Scholastics, Hobbes, Descartes, Francis Bacon, William 
James, S. Alexander, G. E. Moore, John Dewey, W. M. Urban and even 
one section entitled “Spinoza, Albert Einstein and Abraham Lincoln on 
Determinism, Freedom and Slavery.” 

Dr. Bidney contends that the Ethics is a basically incoherent work, its 
incoherency springing from Spinoza’s “endeavor to reconcile Renaissance 
thought with traditional philosophy by superimposing Scholastic, Neo-Platonic 
and Stoic doctrines upon his mechanistic premises” (p. 18). Whatever the 
merits of such a thesis, the attempt to sustain it leaves the reader with the 
conviction that the author’s ambitions and prejudices are of wider scope than 
his capacities as a critical scholar. As often as not the method of interpreta- 
tion begins with the deduction of certain implications from isolated passages— 
implications not acknowledged by Spinoza himself, sometimes indeed denied 
by him—proceeds to compare the conclusions thus deduced with other state- 
ments of Spinoza which conflict with them and concludes by accusing Spinoza 
of self-contradiction and of failure to realize the true implications of his own 
assertions. Such a method of criticism, I fear, demonstrates no incoherency 
beyond its own. 

A few illustrations will suffice. Spinoza is accused of having contradicted 
himself on the question of the criterion of good; while, in fact, the allegedly 
contradictory assertions treat respectively of what is constitutive of good and 
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what is indicative of it (p. 41 ff.). Plato, we are told, introduced two dis- 
tinct principles, ideas and the soul, as the source of motion. Aristotle made 
the soul only the final cause of the body’s motion. Descartes followed the 
Stoics on the question of the soul, though he did maintain that it was im- 
material. The Cartesian soul is similar to the Aristotelian active intellect, 
and Descartes agreed with the Aristotelians that motion pertained only to 
matter or the body. For Descartes the body requires zo principle other than 
itself to initiate motion. The Scholastics (presumably St. Thomas) follow- 
ing Aristotle had conceived the soul as composite. All this within some fifteen 
pages (41-56). 

St. Thomas, the Aristotelians, the Scholastics are employed for the most 
part interchangeably, the existence of a “Scholastic theory” or an Aristotelian- 
ism different from and hostile to St. Thomas seeming almost completely to 
have escaped the author’s awareness. Nor does he seem aware that Spinoza’s 
“Scholasticism” is closer on many points to an Averroistic determinism than 
to the thought of any of the great Schoolmen. One reads (on p. 63) that 
“following Aristotle, Maimonides and St. Thomas, he [Spinoza] acknowledges 
only the immortality of the intellect, in contrast with the mutability and 
destructibility of perception and imagination,” and again (p. 89) that for 
St. Thomas “the proper objects of the will or rational appetite are universal 
ideas which are conceived by the intellect.” 

Dr. Bidney has, apparently, not availed himself to any extent of the re- 
searches of French and German scholars on Spinoza. Reference is lacking, 
at any rate, to the important works of Delbos, Brunschvicg, Lachiére-Rey, 
Siwek, Dunin-Borkowski, Freudenthal, Gebhardt, Brunner. 

The style of the work is heavy and, aside from a fondness for the word 
“bifurcation,” without distinction. The Yale University Press has done an 
excellent job of printing. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn. RayMonp J. McCatt. 


Acta Pont. ACADEMIAE ROMANAE S. THomagE Ag. ET RELIGIONIS 
CaTHOLICAE. Nova Series, vol. V. Rome: M. Marietti. Pp. 210. L15. 
The communications in this fifth volume of the Academy include essays 

on a variety of important subjects. There is an historical study on the De 

Ente by Grabmann; a predominantly bibliographical study on the psychology 

of individual differences by Barbado; a textual study of Sum. Theol., I, 27, 

I, r., by Hieronymus a Parisiis; an analytical study of the principle of causality 

according to St. Thomas by Rozwadowski; a discussion on analogy, occa- 

sioned by some recent studies, by Laurent. There are also other contribu- 
tions by Cordovani, Garrigou-Lagrange, USeniénik, Boyer and Gredt. 

A. C. P. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF ADOLESCENCE. By Ira S. Wile, M.S., M.D. New 

York: Greenberg Publishers, Inc. Pp. 484. $3.50. 

_ This work is definitely below the expectations aroused by its title and 
the opportunity presented by the demand for its promise. Its definitions are 
elementary, materialistic, of the omnibus type. The propositions are con- 
sistently exaggerated, non-committal, non-constructive. The main emphasis 
is an open indoctrination of sexual and socialistic factors; the persistent at- 
titude is one of dissatisfaction with parents, society, education, ethics and 
religion. Problems are enumerated without classification and set forth with- 
out any effort at solution; many are of so abnormal a type as to be far from 
representing the situation as seen by those who have been habitually asso- 
ciated with healthy metropolitan adolescents in a normal educational, re- 
ligious and recreational way. Many of the problems aired by Dr. Wile seem 
in no way to merit consideration except as clinical literature. There is no- 
where in the whole volume a definitely idealistic, constructive prophylactic 
or remedial section. 

The adolescent’s personality is defined as “the sum of his reactions in and 
to life and his capacity of adjustment or adaptation in social living.” It is 
a definition as applicable to a beehive drone as to a human adolescent. No 
mention is made of any subsistent principle which intelligently and selec- 
tively coordinates physical factors to its own evolution. In fact, such a prin- 
ciple is apodictically discarded: ‘Mind as the soul concept is no longer 
acceptable” (p. 56). No evidence is adduced for this radical dismissal ; nor 
is there, even, any discussion of the concept of an “organizer,” as recently 
demonstrated experimentally by Speeman. 

The tone of Dr. Wile’s discussion of some of the gravest of social, sexual 
and religious problems will be astonishing alike to the moralist and to the 
detached scientific observer: 






































Society prates much concerning normality and establishes its concept of the ab- 
normal or perverse behavior. . . . The forces of law and order, the exponents of 
pure hypocrisy and hypocritical purity attempt to forbid adolescents to accept and 
consciously practise what they are permitted to think and dream (p. 74)... . Whether 
in high school or college, adolescents need to learn the art of living (p. 116).... 
The elements of religion are the outgrowths of the ego, herd and sex aspects of 
personality. They include all phases of wellbeing, nutritive, cardiac, respiratory and 
reproductive, as well as the intelligence, the emotions, the sentiments and the will 


(p. 300). 
It is difficult to think of any really valid reason why such a work should 

be recommended either to librarians or teachers or students. 

Fordham University. Grecory J. SCHRAMM. 
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CocNITIVE PsycHoLocy. By Dom Thomas V. Moore, Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Company. Pp. viii, 636. $3.75. 

Dr. Moore’s Cognitive Psychology is an outstanding contribution to the 
study of cognition, presenting a well-integrated structure of data and prin- 
ciples drawn from psychological, neurological and psychiatric investigation. 
Though the treatment is primarily experimental and clinical in character, 
the author never loses sight of the fundamental relationship existing between 
psychology and philosophy; and his theoretical interpretations reflect his con- 
viction that the problems of cognitive psychology cannot be adequately clari- 
fied without meeting philosophical issues. 

At the outset, consciousness, its normal and pathological manifestations, 
and its relation to the nervous system are discussed. The evaluation of the 
neurological evidence points, on the one hand, to the existence of an organiz- 
ing principle (the entelecheia of Aristotle) and, on the other, to the existence 
of some mental functions having no intrinsic dependence upon brain activity. 
Following this analysis, an historical survey reveals that many of our mod- 
ern problems of perception are, in reality, modifications of old ones. The ex- 
perimental and pathological findings of the present day show the need of a 
synthetic principle to unify the discrete items of sense experience and to pre- 
pare them for cognitive interpretation. This latter interpretative activity is 
a function of the intellect, a power essentially distinct from the synthetic 
sense and transcending cerebral activity. The two orders of knowledge, 
sensory and intellectual, again appear in the analysis of memory, a complex 
function in which retention, recollection and recognition are distinguished. 
An analysis of the modern concepts of matter clearly indicates the inadequacy 
of a purely quantitative principle as the ultimate source of these various 
mental activities. Neither can the divorce of mind from matter yield a satis- 
factory explanation. The facts of cognition demand two principles, the one 
material, the other spiritual, forming one substantial unity, the living human 
organism. In point of fact “psychology will have to return to the concept of 
the soul and the living substance of which it is the vivifying principle” (p. 
603). 

In the vigorous application of experimental and clinical findings to psycho- 
logical theory, the author reveals a dispassionate and scientific approach to 
fundamental problems and issues. His contribution is more than a restate- 
ment of the Aristotelico-Thomistic position in present-day terminology. It 
is a clarification of the historical difficulties and problems in cognition, il- 
luminated, on the one hand, by modern experimental and clinical research 
and, on the other, by old but sound philosophical principles. But whatever 
psychological or philosophical faith the reader may profess, he will find 
Cognitive Psychology a challenge he cannot afford to ignore. 

Fordham University. JosepH F. Kusis 
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PsyCHOLOGICAL IssuEs. Selected papers of Robert S. Woodworth, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Columbia University. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 421. $3.50. 

Two score fertile years of psychology, during which the science has out- 
grown its illegitimate childhood, and has passed through awkward adolescence 
into unsettled but promising maturity, are sampled by this commemorative 
volume, compiled in honor of Woodworth’s seventieth birthday. 

An autobiography of some twenty-five pages precedes the collection of his 
papers. ‘The reader catches a glimpse of his religious and philosophic back- 
ground, and of his early training in physiology and mathematics, which 
explains his fondness for theorizing that never strays far from experimental 
facts. Never a radical, he preferred maximum exploitation of older theories 
to the shocking iconoclasm of some of the younger psychologists. He thus 
defends his position in rather caustic terms: 


















In opposing this proposal (the expunging of the word instinct from scientific 
vocabulary) I realize that I run the risk of appearing unprogressive. Progress in 
psychology has so often consisted in laying aside traditional views and concepts, that 
the safest course for any of us, who wish to keep near the van of the procession, 
is to climb aboard the elimination band wagon whenever and wherever it appears. 








The titles of his papers reveal a wide range of interests, indicative of his 
profound erudition and vast experience. To many problems he brings authori- 
tative solutions; he touches none without making a definite contribution. His 
mode of working is characteristic. Clearly, almost blandly, he analyzes the 
problem and evaluates the evidence; the problem is simply outlined, the goal 
is perceived, and the situation is cleared up, if not solved. 

Philosophers will not of course find all papers of equal interest to them. 
Many of them have a philosophic tinge, e.g., those papers on imageless 
thought, the non-sensory components of sensory perception, etc. Scholastic 
philosophers in particular will be interested in Professor Woodworth’s discus- 
sion of the dictum, “Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu.” 
They might be surprised, too, to find in Woodworth a psychologist whose 
viewpoints in regard to the higher thought processes, the will and other ideas 
are not too divergent from their own. 

Woodworth’s talents lie chiefly in the field of clear delineation of prob- 
lems, a nice evaluation of experimental evidence and a gift for smooth and 
simple exposition of fact. With characteristic modesty he admits his own 
experimental studies have not been voluminous; but as chief overseer of the 
production line from Columbia’s experimental laboratory, he has participated, 
as director and evaluator, in countless experiments in many fields, almost 
since the beginning of the modern era of experimentation. ‘That in itself is 
a priceless contribution, and psychology is much the richer for his work. 
Fordham University. B. R. Purr. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 

Adolph E. Meyer. New York: Prentice-Hall. Pp. 406. $2.75. 

The object of this book is to present “an account of the development of 
education in the twentieth century . . . to give a bird’s eye glimpse of the 
recent educational past.” It was written as a text for use, primarily, in 
undergraduate courses in education. The book, which is excellently printed 
and very well bound, is divided into three sections, each of which covers 
approximately one-third of the text. At the close of the book, the author 
has included two pages of selected references for further reading and ninety- 
three questions on the content of the book. 

In the first section, Dr. Meyer presents an account of Progressive Educa- 
tion to which he seems to subscribe wholeheartedly. He states that the 
important point of Progressive Education is emphasis on civilization; and 
he defines education as the process of developing an individual’s “power to 
adjust himself to his complex and ever-changing world” (p. 5). To John 
Dewey he pays tribute as the individual who has been most influential in 
shaping the practices of Progressive Education. The gist of Dewey’s phil- 
osophy is presented as follows: 


Nothing is fixed and nothing is permanent. The universe itself is in a state of 
flux, and to set down neat and compact formulae about eternal and absolute truths 
not only is impossible but futile. Denying a supernatural world, the experimentalist 
asserts that, in the end, man must determine his own course. Only by harnessing 
the experimental procedure to his complex social problems can man ever hope to 
build an efficient social life (p. 12). 


Then follows a description of the work of Progressive Educators and of 
the Experimental Schools both here and abroad. ‘The last three pages of 
this section are devoted to what is termed a criticism of Progressive Educa- 
tion, but which sounds suspiciously like partisan defense. The author makes 
note of the fact that probably the most active critics of Progressivism are 
William C. Bagley and Nicholas Murray Butler. Both of these men are 
eminent enough in the field to deserve more criticism than Dr. Meyer 
accords them in his airy dismissal of their criticisms. 

In the second section of the book the author covers, in rather sketchy 
fashion, a wide range of topics which are considered as modern developments. 
For example, in the discussion of the “Measurement Movement,” Binet is 
allotted only half a dozen lines. In the “Development of the Psychological 
Movement,” a brief description of each of several schools of psychology is 
presented, but in each case the student will be more confused than enlightened. 
No mention is made of Spearman’s work and, of course, Scholastic Psychology 
is not considered. Transfer of training is discussed in a page and a half. 
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The third section presents a brief but clear survey of modern National 
Systems of Education in England, Germany, France, Italy, Russia and the 
United States. Very little space is devoted to the National System of Russia. 
The author does bring out the point that the Russian school is anti-religious 
(p. 375), although he fails to point out the effects of the destruction of 
all religious belief and practice. In the description of the Italian National 
System, the reforms of Giovanni Gentile are stressed as the most significant 
contributions to twentieth-century Italian education. 

In discussing modern education in the United States, Dr. Meyer presents 
a description of the organization and control of the public-school system. 
To the parochial school, however, he devotes three lines. It is surely unjust 
to the student to ignore the philosophy, the growth, the influence and the 
contributions of Catholic education. Furthermore no history of twentieth- 
century education could be complete without a discussion of what is un- 
doubtedly the most important document in modern educational literature— 
the encyclical of Pius XI on “Christian Education of Youth.” Finally in 
any work purporting to survey modern education there should be place in 
the reference bibliography for such books as Father Kane’s History of Edu- 
cation, Father McGucken’s Catholic Way in Education and Dr. Marique’s 
Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Fordham University. WituiaM A. KELLy. 


MoperN PHILOSOPHIES OF EpucaTIon. By John S. Brubacker. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Company. Pp. xiv, 370. $3.00. 

As set forth in the preface, this volume is meant to be “an introduction to 
the whole range of viewpoints on the main problems of educational philos- 
ophy.” ‘The bibliography is mostly contemporary and American, with occa- 
sional references to foreign literature and earlier points of view. 

The reader who expects to find a critical survey of current philosophies of 
education is likely to be disappointed; he will find, rather, a studied non- 
committal presentation. No doubt this is prompted by the hope that on such 
“unbiased” presentation of the subject “the careful student may base his own 
philosophy of education.” ‘The same solicitude for objectivity dictated the 
organization of the material on a “functional basis” instead of under the 
traditional headings—‘‘idealistic,” “naturalistic,” “pragmatic,” etc. So we 
have here conflicting views and school practices juxtaposed under various 
rubrics such as: “learning,” “religion and the School,” “the State and 
education,” etc. What criticism there is begins and ends with this very 
juxtaposition in the book. 

The mind-body issue (p. 103) may serve as a typical example, “Roughly, 
teachers divide in their practices according to whether they base their methods 
on some forms of behavioristic psychology or on one of the more mentalistic 
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schools of psychological thought.” Then follows the exposé of the behavior- 
istic, dualistic and “compromise” theses with current objections and counter- 
objections—but never a hint of the author’s views, nor any pronouncement 
by him as to whether the doctrine is true or false. In this particular case the 
treatment is objective and clear enough, considering the self-imposed limita- 
tions of space. But it can hardly do justice to the subject and surely does 
not satisfy the more critical among “the careful students” of education. 

Moreover, it may also give rise to serious misrepresentation, as for instance 
on page sixty-three. ‘The compendious treatment of Catholic epistemology 
(by a stranger to it) no doubt accounts for the impression, certainly conveyed 
by the text, that Scholastic philosophy teaches that the beginning of knowledge 
is the notion of God, that knowledge of universals precedes that of particulars, 
that it repeats or implies the Platonic and Cartesian doctrine of innate ideas. 
Unfortunate also is the use of the term static in connection with the Scholastic 
conception of truth, since the uninformed so easily equates static with opposed 
to progress. 

Abridgments, likewise, would seem to be responsible for the unsatisfactory 
presentation of the Catholic position in psychology (p. 107), religion and 
morals (pp. 311 ff.). In a very special way, this inadequate treatment calls 
for a fuller bibliography when the discussion turns on such a statement as: 
“Desires are simple expressions of biological urges” (p. 77) or when birth- 
control and its so-called economic implications are presented (p. 170). 

It would make for greater clarity to distinguish between “aims” and 
“values,” instead of grouping them both under the caption “Values” (Ch. iv). 
Aims, of course, are values. A valueless aim is unthinkable. All educational 
aims are values—goods we are striving for in education, the goal we are trying 
to reach. The use of the term “value” might then be restricted to the instru- 
ments we use in the educative process, i.e. the values inherent in all school 
subjects, more generally in all educative activities. 

As for the assertion that “an outstanding Catholic philosophy of education 
remains to be published” (footnote on p. 345), the answer is that such a 
philosophy has been formulated as long as nineteen centuries ago. ‘This 
philosophy of education is contemporaneous with the Catholic philosophy of 
life. Every Catholic Normal School, College and University teaches it, 
always essentially the same but constantly adapting itself to the accidental 
changes of time and place. Still, as was intimated at the very outset of these 
remarks, if (from the Catholic viewpoint) one single attitude must be roundly 
denounced, it is the assumption that even the “more careful students” can pick 
their ways through the maze of conflicting doctrines offered to them in such 
a pot-pourri of heterodoxy. 


Fordham University School of Education. PrerRE J. MArIQue. 
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CoNFLICTING THEORIES OF EpucaTIon. By I. L. Kandel. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Pp. xiv, 177. $1.50. 

Professor Kandel of Teachers College, New York, has long been known 
for his worthwhile contributions in the field of comparative education. His 
first-hand acquaintance with English and Continental systems of education 
has made his writing on educational theory distinctive and singularly lacking 
in the provincialism so characteristic of most American educationists. In 
the United States he has allied himself with the essentialists of whom Pro- 
fessor Bagley is the militant leader. This group is violent in its attack on 
Progressive Education. Where Bagley loses his temper and carries on the 
battle as he has done for two decades with the war cry, Delenda est Carthago, 
Kandel is objective, soft-spoken, urbane, but his shots are none the less 
telling because of that. 

It is a pleasant book to read. There is a notable lack of educational jargon 
in its pages. Kandel takes a position in the middle of the road. While he 
rejects the experimental naturalistic group as well as the progressive educa- 
tionists, he refuses to allow his opponents to push him into the position of 
being allied with the forces of obscurantism, formalism, and authoritarianism. 
Theirs is the usual technique. One wonders if this group borrowed it from 
their Communist friends. If you are not a Communist, you must be a Fascist. 
If you are not a Progressive, you must be unprogressive, medieval, an ad- 
vocate of a return to the days of Ichabod Crane and Mr. Gradgrind. Dr. 
Kandel shows that there is a via media. His contention is that progressive 
education can be lower case. Authority, discipline and tradition can and 
should be retained in any educational program. 

Mr. Kandel is a secularist; he says nothing of the place of religion in 
education. With that viewpoint all Christians must disagree. Nevertheless 
in other respects there is so much sanity and common-sense in this little book 
that it is well worth reading. His clear incisive analysis of the anti-intellec- 
tual basis of the Progressives and his insistence on the confusion that exists 
with regard to the concept of freedom in education deserve careful pondering 
by those who are laboring under the delusion that because a group calls 
itself Progressive Educators it must be necessarily progressive. For example, 
he says (p. 120 ff.) : 

It is in confusing freedom with non-interference or absence of external control and 
in failing to stress social and moral obligations guided by intelligent foresight of 
consequences that those who have been most vociferous in their demands for freedom 
in education have erred. ... The fundamental issue is the extent to which... 
realization of the self can be free and yet result in a socialized personality. .. . 
The answer will be found in the principle that freedom is a right which, like all 


other rights, must be won, and that all rights imply a corresponding responsibility 
in their use. . . . Until the concept of responsibility is incorporated into discussions of 
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the meaning of freedom in education, education cannot be expected to make its right- 


ful contribution to a democratic society. 
Effective freedom implies a mind that is trained to think, to reflect, to make a 


choice. . . . These qualities cannot be acquired simply by giving the child a chance 
to grow, without something more than guidance and advice from a teacher ... it 
implies a plan and a sense of direction. 

Advocates of sanity in education will find comfort in this volume. Pro- 
fessor Kandel does not go so far as Babbit, Hutchins and Foerster; yet he 
is closer to them than he is to John Dewey, for whom he professes great 
admiration. He has taken a step at least in the direction of Aristotle in so far 
as he has turned his back upon the sentimentalism of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
One might wish that he had gone further; he still has a long road to travel 
before he reaches Aquinas. But in these days of sharp controversy over 
educational issues, it is worth while to have one more leave the ranks of 
the unneutrals. To paraphrase the ancient adage, Fas est a T.C. doceri. 
St. Louis University. WLiu1aAM J. McGucken. 





JoHNn Dewey. By Sidney Hook. New York: The John Day Company. 
Pp. ix, 242. $2.00. 
THE PHILosopHy OF JoHN Dewey. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. 
Evanston: Northwestern University. Pp. xv, 708. $4.00. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN Dewey 1882-1939. By Milton Halsey Thomas. 
New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. xviii, 246. $3.00. 
FREEDOM AND CULTURE. By John Dewey. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Pp. 176. $2.00. 
John Dewey, by Sidney Hook, is an introduction to the philosopher and 
a simple statement of his theories. Stimulating and bright, it is not a book 
to be recommended to the immature student, nor to the reader with a 
merely popular interest in Dewey. Hook, like Dewey, is a naturalist who 
sees organized religion as something which stands in the way of achieving 
a good society. Man, to both, is a creature of nature whose values are de- 
termined only by experience. Problems of conflicting values can be solved 
only by inquiry which studies the values in relation to continuous improve- 
ment or progress. Progress can be recognized in terms of the increasing 
number of goods which are available to all members of society. “Growth 
is the end of the educational process.’”’ Concerning the end or the ultimate 
goal of this growth Mr. Hook writes: 


The misunderstandings which dog Dewey’s ethical theory arise here, too. Just 
as it was asked: What is the good? so it is again asked: What is the end or the 
direction of growth? His answer is of a piece in one field as in another. The 
process and method of constructing goods is the only thing that can be called the 
good: the process of growth which produces whole clusters of values, personal and 
social, from phase to phase, and which at the same time creates the condition for 
further growth, is the only thing that can be called the end of growth. 
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The Philosophy of John Dewey presents seventeen criticisms and evalua- 
tions of Dewey’s work together with Dewey’s replies. John L. Childs’ dis- 
cussion of the educational philosophy of Dewey may serve as an example. 
He presents doctrines and their significance in an objective and intelligent 
manner. Thus: 











Mind is not an endowment given at birth. The child acquires mind—a rational 
nature—as he masters the meanings of affairs in his environment... . It is through 
learning by participation in the ways of his community that he achieves mind— 


becomes a person. 












This naturalistic interpretation of human personality, Childs points out, 
has very definite implications about the nature of intelligence and about the 
subject-matter or curriculum of the school, and, finally, about the ultimate 
aims of education. Dewey further believes that 









. . . life creates its own sanctions for conduct as it learns to judge consequences. 
That which makes for continuous growth of flesh-and-blood human beings in their 
social relations is the end—the end for life and the end for education. 








For Dewey, democracy is the best form of society. He believes “democra- 
cy ... is an attempt to embody in our social relationships the principle which 
regards each individual as possessing intrinsic worth or dignity.” Such a 
belief has important educational consequences which Childs presents in suf- 
ficient detail. 

That Professor Kilpatrick was chosen to contribute the section on “Dewey’s 
Influence on Education” is unfortunate. His paper, which should have been 
among the most important in the book, is trivial. His estimate of Dewey’s 
influence necessarily suffers from his lack of appreciation of the other forces 
which have been working in American education during the past fifty years. 
It must suffice to quote, without comment, the following: 














Dewey has brought increased human interest into school life and work, interest 
in the pupil as a living person, and interest in current social affairs. It is doubtful 
that, outside of certain parochial schools and possibly a few others, there is to be 
found in this country a single child whose school life has not been made somewhat 


happier because John Dewey has lived. 








The volume contains a bibliography of the writings of John Dewey (to 
October, 1939) and an adequate index. 

A Bibliography of John Dewey is a revised and enlarged edition of the 
Dewey bibliography which appeared in 1929. The first part of the book 
contains a list of all Dewey’s writings; the second part lists the articles and 
books written about Dewey. This book is an essential tool for anyone who 
intends to do extensive or careful work on Dewey. While the bibliography 
is substantially the same as the one included in the volume mentioned above, 
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this book contains useful features the other lacks, such as a note on the 
contents of each of Dewey’s writings and a list of the reviews of his books. 

It has been rightly said that Dewey’s followers and his critics often suc- 
ceed in making him more convincing than he makes himself. Turning from 
the books about him to his own Freedom and Culture, one is aware of this. 
He begins this book by asking three significant questions: “What is free- 
dom and why is it prized? Is desire for freedom inherent in human nature 
or is it a product of special circumstances? Is it wanted as an end or as a 
means of getting things?’ He does not answer the first part of the first 
of these questions. The last question is answered only by implication. This 
is the answer given to the second question: 


The view that love of freedom is so inherent in man that, if it only has a chance 
given it by abolition of oppressions exercised by church and state, it will produce 
and maintain free institutions is no longer adequate. . .. We are now forced to see 
that positive conditions, forming the prevailing state of culture, are required. Release 
from oppressions and repressions which previously existed marked a _ necessary 
transition, but transitions are but bridges to something different. . .. If we want 
individuals to be free we must see to it that suitable conditions exist. 


This answer leads directly to a first principle of his educational theory: 


The problem of the common schools in a democracy has reached only its first stage 
when they are provided for everybody. Until what shall be taught and how it is 
taught is settled upon the basis of formation of the scientific attitude, the so-called 
educational work of schools is a dangerous hit-or-miss affair as far as democracy is 


concerned. 


The ultimate end of education, according to Dewey, is growth. Growth 
presupposes freedom to grow. Freedom itself is produced by education (since 
education includes everything which results in the acquisition of attitudes, 
values, techniques and knowledge). Scientific inquiry is the valid means 
of determining the less-than-ultimate goals and the contents of education. 
Freedom is desirable in so far as it makes growth possible. Then, freedom 
to act in a manner other than the one prescribed as a result of scientific in- 
quiry, or for an end, or toward a purpose not discoverable or not yet dis- 
covered, by means of scientific inquiry, cannot exist in the “good” society. 
It follows that education, or a culture, should not develop a freedom among 
its individuals which would permit them to choose any form of behavior 
that had not been found, by scientific inquiry, to be useful or to have value. 
Yet, progress or growth or evolving cannot take place unless individuals are 
free to experiment, to try the new, to inquire. 

But if this sort of freedom is “created” in them, what certainty can there 
be that some of the inquiring members of a society might not teach, for ex- 
ample, that growth is not the end of life? 

Fordham University. RutH Byrns. 
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AENEAE SiLvit De LisperoruM Epucatione. A Translation, with an 

Introduction. By Brother Joel Stanislaus Nelson, F.S.C., M.A. Studies 

in Medieval and Renaissance Latin Language and Literature, Vol. XII. 

Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press. Pp. ix, 

231. $2.00. 

This new edition of Enea Silvio Piccolomini’s famous educational treatise 
is a welcome addition to the Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin 
Language and Literature, which, appearing under the auspices of the 
Catholic University of America, promise to grow into a notable collection 
of monographs. ‘The usefulness of the volume under review, which re- 
prints the only available relatively little-known and nearly inaccessible, 
modern critical edition of the text, is increased by a parallel translation. A 
substantial, 84-page Introduction, with a four-page bibliography, completes the 
volume, which will be found interesting by all students of Renaissance 
literature as well as by students of the history of education. 

Enea Silvio’s treatise is one of the most significant literary and educa- 
tional monuments of its century. The present edition has the great merit 
of shedding on it a new light which was lacking in previous editions as 
well as in the German translation and English abridgment, both of which took 
undue liberties with its text and made insufficient efforts to clear up its 
sources and allusions. While Brother Nelson’s work is commendable in other 
respects also, this part of his task was most arduous, and has assuredly a per- 
manent value. 

A comparison of Enea’s sources or citations with those of Vincent of 
Beauvais, who wrote his treatise on the Education of Noble Children exactly 
two hundred years before our humanist author, will bring home that aspect 
of the Renaissance which stands out as its salient characteristic in contrast 
with medieval civilization: the laicization of culture. Vincent of Beauvais 
was no less conversant with the Classics than his humanist successor. 
Indeed, the former used the ancients, for ornamental and other purposes, 
far more extensively than the latter. Enea quoted perhaps ten ancient writers 
who were not represented among Vincent’s sources; but Enea’s list of au- 
thorities omits twenty-eight ancient writers who were cited by Vincent. 
Vincent referred many hundreds of times to Holy Scripture, whereas Enea 
resorted to scriptural citations only sixteen times; the former adduced the 
authority of more than a score of Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church 
in 371 citations, whereas the latter was content to quote in less than twenty 
cases no more than three writers of this category, St. Augustine, St. Jerome 
and St. Basil, all of whom were surely known to any educated layman of his 
time. 

But such statistical data must not induce us to believe that the two differed 
on cardinal points. Indeed, they were agreed on essentials. To be sure, 
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the thirteenth-century Dominican drew a monastic ideal for kings, which 
could be attained only by the few elect like Saint Louis, his own royal master. 
The Bishop of Trieste, who had had abundant experience with mundane 
matters, was a far more practical man. He stressed religious education 
along with a training in philosophy, and clearly realized that all subjects of 
the curriculum were not of equal value to a king. An aura of asceticism 
pervades Vincent’s treatise. But otherwise, the main difference between the 
two writers lies in the importance that Enea attaches to physical education 
which Vincent may have taken for granted in a more rugged age. Another 
striking disagreement appears in Enea’s frank enthusiasm for the Classics; 
to make up for the exuberant paean which they receive, he finds less than 
lukewarm words of praise for Ambrose, Lactantius, Jerome, Augustine and 
Gregory. 

The first chapter of the Introduction gives a rapid sketch of Enea’s life 
and works. This “survey” is admittedly based on secondary sources and 
makes no pretense to originality. Indeed, one may wonder whether its 
inclusion was needed at all in a doctor’s thesis, in view of the fact that 
Enea’s biography is readily available in any number of manuals. While 


G. Voigt’s monumental work still remains the foundation of the study 
of Enea Silvio, more recent monographs might have been found profitable 
in writing this chapter, e.g.. A. Weiss, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini als Papst 


Pius II, Graz, 1897, where there is an excellent account of Enea’s share in the 
rise of German Humanism. 

Brother Nelson’s enthusiasm for his author has carried him, perhaps, a little 
too far in estimating him as a historian; recent critics are inclined to have 
a somewhat less high opinion of Enea in this respect (cf. Ed. Fueter, 
Geschichte der neueren Historiographie, 3rd ed., Miinchen-Berlin, 1936, 
pp. 117-118). Much more valuable is the second chapter of the Introduc- 
tion, in which the occasion, contents, sources, editions and translations of the 
treatise are carefully and conscientiously examined. The third chapter 
offers a most instructive and interesting comparative study on the relations 
of the educational contents of the treatise to earlier and contemporary 
writings on education, dealing chiefly with Quintilian, pseudo-Plutarch, St. 
Basil, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, Rabanus Maurus, Hugh of St. Victor, 
Vincent of Beauvais, Aegidius de Colonna, Leonardo Bruni and Vergerio. 
The statement on p. 34 which assigns the year 1410 to Poggio’s discovery 
of the complete Quintilian is manifestly a misprint for 1416. 

It is unfortunate that a good piece of work like the one under review 
has had such careless proof reading. The Introduction is marred by a num- 
ber of annoying misprints of proper names and other inconsistencies, and a 
few slipped into the Latin text also, which could have been avoided easily 
with a little more care. Euryalus and Lucretia is spelled twice as Euryalis 
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and Lucr. (pp. 12, 21); the name of Burckhardt appears in three variants 
(twice on p. 9, and correctly in the Index and the Bibliography). Once 
Ladislaus is called “duke of Bohemia” (p. 18), and again, “king of Austria, 
Bohemia, and Hungary” (p. 22). Neither statement is correct. Ladislaus 
was king of Bohemia and Hungary, and duke of Austria. John Hunyadi 
was not “killed” (p. 23) in the battle of Belgrade, but died three weeks 
after the battle from a disease which he had contracted on the battlefield. 
The Bibliography is full and competent. It may be remarked that Leonardo 
Bruni’s treatise De Studiis et Litteris is now available in a modern critical 
edition by Hans Baron (Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften, Leipzig, 
1928), and that Enea’s comedy, Chrysis, has recently been edited by André 
Boutemy (Collection Latomus, Bruxelles, 1939). 

The translation is smooth and readable although at times it tries to be 
too literal. A few questions may be raised: Horace’s poetria (p. 184, 1. 15), 
which is of course the Epistola de Arte Poetica, is rendered with epodes; 
[Tibullus et al] desertosque conqueruntur amantes (ibid., 1. 25) is trans- 
lated ‘lovers complain that they are deserted” instead of “and bewail de- 
serted lovers”; raeda (p. 148, 1, 11) was left untranslated; princeps ... 
recti magis quam regis nomen meretur (p. 136, ll. 18-19) means “the prince 

. rather deserves the name of one who is ruled than that of a ruler,” 
and not “deserves more the name of judge than king’’; sicut hiemi necessaria 
per serenitatem parere convenit (p. 122, Il. 22-23) means “as it is proper 
to provide the necessities for the winter in fair weather,” and not “as in the 
winter it is fitting to endure hardships with tranquillity.” The reader 
would also have appreciated it if the translator had explained some obscuri- 
ties and allusions of the text. Few readers will know that “Gregory Corario 
Venetu (?),” named on p. 185, is Gregorio Corrari, author of the famous 
Progne, one of the earliest humanist tragedies (1425) ; “Ambrose, the monk 
of Camaldoli” is surely much better known as Ambrogio Traversari (1386- 
1439), one of the leading lights of the Florentine Humanists, who was 
not a mere monk, but General of the Camaldolese, and friend of Cosimo 
and Lorenzo de’ Medici; ‘Petrus Paulus” who translated Arrian (p. 187) 
was Vergerio, but this is revealed only by the Index; the Latin translation 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, mentioned on p. 205, was the work of Georgios 
Trapezuntios. 

The reviewer regrets that his conscience compels him to point out these 
minor flaws in an otherwise excellent contribution to the study of the 
Renaissance, all students of which will be under deep obligation to Brother 
Nelson for his labors. 

Hunter College. ARPAD STEINER. 
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ETHNOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Tue CuLtTuRAL HistoricAL METHOD oF ETHNOLOGY. The Scientific Ap- 
proach to the Racial Question. By Wilhelm Schmidt. Translated by S. A. 
Sieber. New York: Fortuny’s. Pp. xxx, 383. $5.00. 

Father Schmidt has deservedly won an international reputation among 
scholars of ethnology. His studies of primitive races are known for their 
wide scope and universality; in English translations there are now available: 
The Origin and Growth of Religion (Dial Press, 1931); High Gods in 
North America (Oxford University Press, 1933); “Primitive Man” in, 
Eyre, European Civilization (Oxford University Press, 1935) and, Primitive 
Revelation (Herder, 1939). What has particularly aroused attention is 
Dr. Schmidt’s method for the study of ethnology. This, therefore, called 
for a separate, comprehensive and thorough presentation. In 1937, appeared 
Handbuch der Methode der Kulturhistorischen Ethnologie. Of this, the 
present work is a translation. 



















A science which has for its object the study of the development of the mind and 
of the exterior rational activity of man in racial life... . If ethnology is a science 
of the mind, then its method must also be that of the mental sciences and not of the 
natural sciences: it must be able to grasp and to appreciate person, the individual 
and free will, which so often seem to have disappeared in the mass (p. 8)... 
ethnology is essentially an historical science (p. 9). 










Ethnology, as a comparatively young science, only gradually freed itself from 
materialistic and unscientific fetters, and established itself as a science of 
cultural history with appropriate methods. The history of this development 
is traced in the first chapter. In this regard, a unique and most valuable 
service has been rendered to students of ethnology. Father Schmidt, in con- 
structing his own methods, has owed something to the study of Graebner’s 
Methode der Ethnologie (Heidelberg, 1911), and of H. Pinard de la Boul- 
laye’s Etude comparée des religions (Paris, 1922; second edition, 1929). 
The second chapter draws attention to the sources for ethnology; and 
to the criticism and meaning or interpretation of such sources. The third 
chapter explains the criteria for the establishment of cultural relations between 
various races and groups of men. The criteria, on the basis of which the 
historical connection between cultural elements and complexes can be as- 
sumed, are those of Quality or Form, of Quantity, of Continuity and of the 
degree of relationship. With their help, proper judgment can be.given 
concerning the boundaries, superpositions, crossings, and relative and absolute 
chronology of cultures. The applications of these criteria to the study of 
“Culture-Circles” are explained in the fourth chapter. Culture-elements, 
like agriculture, tool making, weapons, family and tribal organizations form 
a culture-complex; and if such a culture-complex embraces all the essential 
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and necessary categories of human culture, material culture, economic life, 
social life, custom and religion, then it is called “culture-circle” (Kultur- 
kreis), as this term is constantly used in the works by Father Schmidt. 

In chapter five, the “means to establish the internal culture development’’ is 
discussed. No element belonging to one culture can have any inner con- 
nection with the analogous element in another culture, so far as its develop- 
ment is concerned. This principle explains what the ethnologist, when trying 
to determine the inner development of an object, an institution or an area 
must leave aside, as being due to an external cause, that is, to “crossing.” In 
the sixth chapter, the consequences of this method lead to the question of 
cultural causality, and, therefore, to the objective establishment of chronology. 
It is especially in regard to this question that the historical school is funda- 
mentally dissociated from the evolutionist, or the psychological. As a gen- 
eral rule, it can be said that every culture-element can be explained (at least 
in regard to its origin) only from the ideas and associations belonging to that 
culture to which it belongs, to the ideology or Weltanschauung of a culture- 
group. The last chapter deals with the method of ethnology and its auxiliary 
sciences. Ethnology is here considered in relation to psychology, to lingu- 
istics, to prehistory, to folklore, to physical anthropology, to geography and 
to the general history of mankind. The relation to sociology and to religion 


might well have been added. 
Techny, Illinois. MarTuias Braun. 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL Review, Vol. I, No. 1. Chicago: 

Loyola University. Pp. 52. $2.00 a year. 

Amidst “high hopes for its success as a scholarly and scientific” journal, 
the first issue of the American Catholic Sociological Review made its ap- 
pearance this March. The Review is a Quarterly, published by the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, and is primarily “intended to further the ex- 
change of knowledge and promote research among Catholic Sociologists.” 
The journal should be of especial interest to students in sociology; one en- 
couraging feature in this respect is a “list of scholarships and fellowships in 
sociology in various schools throughout the country” as well as information 
on available positions in sociology. Sociologists are keenly aware of the 
constant need for the re-interpretation of societal concepts, and any organ- 
ization or medium of expression which facilitates this process must neces- 
sarily be fruitful. However, it may be asked whether, in the title of the 
Journal, the term “Catholic” is not misleading and whether new lines of 
kindred terminology are not bound to spring up in an already overgrown 
field. The remaining part of the title is identical with that of the official 
journal of the American Sociological Society. 

Fordham University. WILiiAM J. LEEN. 
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FouNDATIONS OF SocioLocy. By George A. Lundberg. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. Pp. xix, 556. $3.50. 

Foundations of Sociology comes from the pen of a prominent American 
sociologist who has had much experience in examining contemporary socio- 
logical research. His evaluation of the contributions of the sociological 
researchers to “the verifiable sum total of scientific societal knowledge” is not 


encouraging: 


Frequently they have provided valuable material for public agitation, propaganda. 
... All studies have provided for the most part harmless employment and some- 
times desirable training for the people engaged in them. They ... have frequently 
contributed to the entertainment and societal knowledge of the reading public... 
and as long as they do not demand to be taken more seriously, they should not be 
criticized for contributing little or nothing to the science of society (p. 101). 


The present volume is a response to this chaotic situation. It is a straight- 
forward attempt to formulate hypotheses, lay the foundations for verifiable 
generalizations and confine the object-matter of sociology to a strict frame- 
work of methodology similar to that of the positive and particular sciences. 

The author approaches his task under three main headings: (1) Language, 
Measurement and Science; (2) Societal Dynamics; (3) The Principal Sec- 
tors of Society. Part one, which is cardinal in importance, deals with the 


tendencies, traditions, conceptions, postulates and assumptions underlying 
language, measurement and science and their implications for sociology and 
the social sciences. At present, this is one of the most disturbed areas of 
sociological thought; deep and persistent thinking of some of the best minds 
of our time is constantly focused upon it, and encouraging spots of sound 
agreement are gradually appearing. At the same time, there is serious dis- 
agreement reaching down to fundamental issues involving the kind of thing 
social actions and social phenomena are, the ways of knowing them and the 
methods of manipulating and controlling them. 

Lundberg’s position may be gathered from his reaction to the following 
passage from Professor Maclver: 


There is an essential difference, from the standpoint of causation, between a paper 
fiving before the wind and a man flying from a pursuing crowd. The paper knows 
no fear and the crowd no hate, but without fear and hate the man would not fly 
or the crowd pursue. If we reduce fear to its bodily concomitants we merely sub- 
stitute the concomitants for the reality experienced as fear (p. 12). , 


To this Professor Lundberg replies: 


I know no way of refuting the analysis, for it is determined by the terms, the 
framework and the meanings adopted. For this reason, I do not declare Maclver’s 
analysis of the man and the crowd as false. I merely point out that possibly I could 
analyze the situation in a frame of reference not involving the words “fear” or 
“hate” but in operationally defined terms (pp. 12-13). 
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Evidently, Professor Lundberg is reluctant to admit that one’s own be- 
havior, or the introspection of it, is in any reliable or constructive sense a 
method of knowing a social fact. Hence he has to rely completely on quanta- 
tively defined operational terms. There is, of course, a large area of agree- 
ment among sociologists on the indispensable use of quantitative measurements ; 
and the service of statistics as check against platitudinous generalizations is 
well known. At the same time, there are limits to the use of operational terms 
and symbols of measurement in the social sciences; and the weakness of 
Foundations of Sociology is definitely in Professor Lundberg’s failure to 
recognize this very self-evident fact. If we choose to think about things at 
all, we can scarcely avoid thinking about them at the level of experience at 
which we find them. Herein lies the dividing line between social and physical 
causation and the difference between Lundberg’s and Maclver’s interpreta- 
tion of the fearful man and the hateful crowd. 

Apart from his devotion to the quantative aspects of social phenomena and 
his exclusive emphasis on measurements, Professor Lundberg has given us 
a book which has many features of real merit. The operational definitions 
leave one with the impression that they are a sort of ideology. The second 
and third parts of the book proceed without them; and, strangely enough, 
this is the better part of the book. ‘The writing is clear and lively and the 
index is good. Even though many will disagree with Professor Lundberg’s 
point of view, everybody will welcome his scholarly exposition of it. No 
sociologist can afford to miss it. 


Fordham University. WILi1AM J. LEEN. 






THE AGRARIAN REvIvVAL. By Russell Lord. New York: The American 

Association for Adult Education. Pp. 243. $1.50. 

This is one of a series of studies issued by the American Association for 
Adult Education. Perhaps the secondary title, “A Study of Agricultural 
Extension,” more clearly suggests the content of the volume than the lead- 
ing title, ‘“The Agrarian Revival,” since the volume is for the most part 
a series of character sketches of the figures who played considerable roles 
in the development of the U. S. Extension Service. One might say the 
volume describes the growing pains of the Service. 

Anyone who knows the United States Department of Agriculture will 
hardly have difficulty in agreeing with the author when he writes: “The 
Department . . . is the most stimulating graduate school in applied economics 
and the social sciences now on display anywhere in the land.” 

This is not a learned volume. But it makes interesting reading. It is 
written in a free, popular style. 

Catholic University. EpcAR SCHMIEDELER. 
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FUNDAMENTAL Processes OF ELECTRICAL DisCHARGE IN GaseEs. By 
Leonard B. Loeb, Professor of Physics, University of California. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Pp. 717, 297 figures. $7.00. 

The passage of electricity through gases occurs in such a variety of ways 
and is influenced by so many attendant circumstances that the investigator in 
the past has been well nigh overcome by the difficulties when he sought to 
describe the phenomena. The most successful hitherto in producing coherent 
discussions in the field have been two of the foremost contributors to the 
subject, J. J. Thomson and J. S. Townsend, whose classical researches, both 
theoretical and experimental, form the foundation on which the whole study 
rests. Advances in experimental technique in the last fifteen years have pro- 
duced results which clarify the situation in many respects, and demand a 
re-examination of all the processes involved and a survey of the present 
status of the whole subject of gaseous discharges. 

The author of the present volume is eminently fitted for the task he has 
set himself; his experience as tezcher and as writer of textbooks enabled him 
to explain away difficulties of theory and experiment while his own researches 
and those of his students in almost all branches of the subject mark him as 
an authority qualified to review critically and to evaluate the results obtained 
by active workers in the field. 

Professor Loeb begins with the fundamental properties of ions, discussing 
in turn mobility, recombination and diffusion. He gives sufficient descrip- 
tion of the early experiments in each case to lay the ground work and then 
proceeds to a more detailed analysis of the modern form of the experiment ; 
his treatment of the alternating-current measurement of mobility is an ex- 
cellent example of this procedure. Experimental values are given to acquaint 
the reader with orders of magnitude and to familiarize him with the numerical 
quantities observed in practice. Original graphs are reproduced in great 
profusion; they serve as concentrated summaries of many papers and enable 
the reader to select those reports and papers which he should study in detail. 
The importance with which the author views this part of the subject is shown 
by the fact that he devotes almost one third of the whole volume to these 
fundamental processes. 

The difficult subject of distribution of energy among the electrons of a 
gas in the electric field is taken up next with a full discussion from the the- 
oretical point of view; this is followed by a chapter on the use of probes in 
determining by experiment the average energy and the energy distribution 
of the electrons. The method of the probe, used by Thomson and Zeleny 
for the study of gases with a low concentration of ions, has been developed 
by Langmuir and Mott-Smith into a powerful tool for the investigation of 
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the properties of gases with dense concentration of ions. Loeb has empha- 
sized the importance of the method but at the same time he points out its 
limitations and the errors to which it may lead if these limitations are not 
recognized. 

Chapters on the formation of negative ions, ionization currents and ioniza- 
tion by collision follow which lead directly to the description of sparks, arcs 
and glows. Loeb and his students have been very active in the investigation 
of ionization by collision and of sparks so that it is only natural that these 
phases should receive special consideration from the viewpoint adopted by 
them and in terms of their experiments. Interesting and instructive details are 
given of the discharges from points and wires and of the lightning discharge, 
phenomena which are of practical importance to the experimenter and engineer. 

The volume is completed by including several appendices, the most im- 
portant of which is on the kinetic theory of gases; here the reader may obtain 
sufficient background to satisfy the demands of the volume on his compre- 
hension of the nature of a gas. This short appendix could very well have 
been expanded into a full chapter as an introduction, for no apology is needed 
in the reviewer’s mind for including in a monograph on the electrical proper- 
ties of a gas those mechanical properties on which ultimately the whole subject 
is based. 

One of the striking features of the book is the extended bibliography which 
concludes each chapter; the graduate student and beginning research worker 
will find here a wealth of material for further thought and study. The 
index is particularly complete; the author apparently has made a definite 
effort to correct a fault that has existed in similar works in English in this 
respect. 

The book is recommended very highly. It is not a textbook, as the author 
explains carefully in his preface, and the beginning student will have diffi- 
culty with many sections; but it will act exceptionally well as a guide in 
graduate instruction and as a source of inspiration for further work in this 


fascinating field. 
Fordham University. Witiiam A. Lyncu. 


Tue Rise oF EmsBryo.tocy. By Arthur W. Meyer. Stanford University 
Press. Pp. xv, 367; 97 figures. $6.00. 
The aim of the author is expressed in his preface: 


There are many fine volumes in which the development of body form and the 
various organs is delineated, but the growth of embryological ideas has been largely 
neglected. The chief aim of this work is to give the history of the basic ideas in 


embryology. 
The facts have been painstakingly gathered, and are carefully arranged; 
thorough, unbiased research is definitely indicated by the material, the il- 
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lustrations, many of which are quite uncommon, the index and the excellent 
bibliography. There are frequent excerpts; and the wealth of material will 
doubtless make this work one of ready: and necessary reference for all 
workers in the biological field. Even the lay reader will be held by the 
fascination inherent in the subject itself and by the author’s choice and 
presentation of material. 

In his earlier chapters, Dr. Meyer tells of the fairy tales of science. The 
sun, the moon, the stars and even the wind were—even till Harvey’s time— 
supposed to be able to induce pregnancy. Next, Dr. Meyer deals with the 
early ideas of generation, such as spontaneous generation—a theory argued 
against as early as the seventeenth century, but only finally disproved by 
Pasteur. Again, Wolff held, and illustrated by experiment, that epigenesis 
was true; yet belief in preformation existed until the discovery of the mam- 
malian ovum by von Baer. Just as incredible, just as various, were the 
theories brought forth by the search for the mammalian ovum, the discovery 
of the spermatazoon, the perplexing phenomena of mules, hybrids, mon- 
sters and malformations. Rightly, Dr. Meyer devotes a chapter to the im- 
provement in scientific instruments, laboratory techniques and the impetus 
this gave to new discoveries. With the growth of morphology came the rise 
of the study of embryology as we know it today. 

That many great scientists, obsessed by their own hypotheses, false though 


they were, “proved” them by experiments, testified to their theories’ truth 
by the evidence of what they truly believed they had seen shows us that 
the senses may be the most misleading guides of all, and that even the so- 
called scientific attitude is sadly, humanly fallible. Yet we must agree with 


the author in quoting Huxley: 


It is easy to sneer at our ancestors . . . but it is much more profitable to try to 
discover why they who were really not one whit less sensible persons than our 
excellent selves, should have been led to entertain views which strike us as absurd. 


This Dr. Meyer has done for us, in this scholarly and comprehensive 
work; he has shown us the views of the past, that we may profit from the 
mistakes and be inspired by the victories. 


Fordham University. James A. MULLEN 


THE KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF SPACE. By Christopher Browne Garnett, 
Jr. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. xi, 287. $3.50. 
Professor Garnett’s book attempts to show to what extent Kant’s views 

of space developed from ideas of his predecessors, and to what extent they 

anticipate present-day theories both in Philosophy as also in mathematical 
physics. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas. EveRETT H. LARGUIER. 
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PAUL AND THE CruciFieD. By Rev. William J. McGarry, S.J. New York: 

The America Press. Pp. xx, 272. $3.00. 

About the year thirty-five of the Christian Era, a young man, Stephen, 
was stoned to death in the City of Jerusalem, because he preached Christ 
and Christ crucified. Another young man, Saul by name, stood watch over 
the outer garments of the all-too-eager executioners. A disciple of the cautious 
Gamaliel, Saul was a Hebrew of Hebrews. In his eyes the Nazarene’s 
claim to be Divine was blasphemy, the Nazarene’s miracles diabolical, the 
Nazarene’s resurrection a fraud. Shortly after the death of Stephen, Saul 
set out from Jerusalem to crush the nascent Christianity of Damascus. He 
left Jerusalem a persecutor. He entered Damascus one of the persecuted. 
On the way he had met the risen Christ. Here Father McGarry very ably 
refutes certain modern attacks on the credibility of the Scripture Narrative, 
establishes the reality of Christ’s appearance, and explains the Christian doc- 
trine of the Resurrection. 

After his conversion, St. Paul traversed the Graeco-Roman world preach- 
ing Christ crucified “unto the Jews indeed a stumbling block, unto the 
Gentiles foolishness.” While it is true that many of Abraham’s children 
accepted Christianity, the Jewish people as such could not reconcile the 
Cross with national hopes and yearnings. Not so the story of the Gentiles. 
The field was far from being ripe for the harvest, and yet the preaching 
of St. Paul shook the very foundations of paganism and set the spark to a 
revolution, which changed the face of the earth. Modern liberals strive 
to explain this wondrous victory by appealing to natural causes or to the 
supposed Christian belief in the nearness of the end of the world and the 
glory thereof. As the author clearly shows, this counter-attack on the 
miraculous propagation of Christianity is baseless. 

The third and fourth chapters discuss Original Sin and the Redemption. 
Human nature sinned in Adam. The Second Person of the Blessed. Trinity 
assumed human nature and, through the precious blood shed on Calvary, 
effected human redemption. Christ, the High Priest and Victim, redeemed 
man once and for all. This teaching of St. Paul does not exclude the 
sacrifice of the Mass. To quote Father McGarry: 


The sacrifice of the Mass is the same as the sacrifice of the Cross, the trueness 
of its being a sacrifice lying in this, that the Victim is the same, and the oneness 
of Christ’s sacrifice is not broken because it is the one Victim which is offered again 
but does not die again. 


The fifth and sixth chapters stress St. Paul’s doctrine on the mystical but 
nevertheless real union of Christ not only with the individual but also with 
the Corporate Church as well. Sanctifying Grace transforms the soul, actual 
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Grace illumines the mind and inspires the will, faith and love unite man 
with man and man with God, the charismata instruct and vivify; Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, by supernal inflowing, guide and protect. By the 
blessing of God man may become another Christ. By the will of God, the 
Church is the spouse of Christ. 

Throughout the book the exposition of the subject matter is clear, com- 
prehensive and consoling. In the light of this excellence, it may be pardonable 
to suggest that for the benefit of the reader the topical index might be more 
extensive and definite. 

Fordham University. JoHN LANGAN. 


You’>D BETTER CoME QuiETLy. By Leonard Feeney, S.J. New York: 

Sheed & Ward. Pp. 220. $2.00. 

There is a lot of fun and a load of seriousness in this book. The fun is 
meant to be hearty, but not bitter; the seriousness, tender almost to the 
point of tears. First-hand information reveals that, in a work which 
achieves a certain vestige of art, a burden of necessity, fear and pain weighs 
the artist, perforce, into a posture of prayer. That’s why all artists seem 
to be praying, whether they are or not. As this book was done kneeling, so 
it was done praying. 

Of the thirty-seven full-length and generally flattering reviews done of 
this work, many noted that it is a prayer, not only in its seriousness but in 
its fun also; some few remarked that it is art, in the sense that it is neither 
a sermon, nor propaganda, nor a dispute, nor a lecture, nor anything else 
but a pure expression of clear Catholic beauty. But not one single review, of 
the thirty-seven I have read, observed that the book is a sly Hail Mary. 

Of the many estimates made of this work, the one done by Mason Wade 
in the New York Times Book Review seems to be the most popular. 
Reverently and sweetly, Mr. Wade opens the book upon our very laps and 
takes us through it succinctly, from beginning to end, in all its divisions 
of “Sketches,” “Outlines” and “Notes,” the first for arrested laughter, the 
second for thought and contemplation, the last for variety and relief. He 
says that Leonard Feeney is an assemblage of Agnes Repplier, Louise Guiney, 
Alan Milne, Doran Hurley and Booth Tarkington—thereby reminding us 
that some other reviews mentioned James Barrie and Robert Bellarmine, that 
the publishers mentioned Mark Twain and Thomas Aquinas; thus, urging 
us to make our own list: Gilbert Chesterton, George Cohan, James Mangan, 
John of the Cross and the Rossettis. Clarence Day comes in somewhere, 
and, of course, Daniel Sargent. 

Not being a Jesuit, Mr. Wade would not know of two names that 
weave themselves into the business: the name of George Petit, S.J., Leonard 
Feeney’s Master of Novices, and the name of Raymond McInnis, S.J., his 
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Professor in Dogmatic Theology. From the latter, especially, Leonard Feeney 
learned the speculative and practical wonder and delight that are waiting 
for us all in the dogmas given into the keeping of the Church. He learned 
not only to be strictly orthodox with distinctions, but to be bravely orthodox 
with distinction—keeping the nose of a fox for heresy, but having always the 
wings of a bird to dare the unconquerable skies. 

What is a heresy but a belittling? From what do heresies proceed but 
from the minds of men whose whole attitude and atmosphere is to belittle 
everything—the winds, the flowers, the butterflies, the people with whom 
they live? And, finally, they fasten on the Truths—the Supremacy of Peter, 
the Real Presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, the Trinity—and, 
beating them down to the level of their own desire, make them so small 
that they cease to be seen and are no longer known. The belittlers have the 
ground of mind required for heresies; and a cynic is half a goat. To be 
orthodox is to grow, not only every day but every hour of the day, not only 
in conformity with the mysteries of life but in conformity with the strict 
Mysteries revealed for our joy, unfathomable but not fathomless. 

When Leonard Feeney thought to write the treatise on the Blessed Trinity, 
he feared that only a few would not misunderstand him. Being assured by 
an ambassador of the undisciplined mind that many needed the explanation 
badly and that, if they could not follow him all the way, they would not 
follow him in a way he was not going, he took courage. Thus it is that we 
have the dedication of the treatise—and the treatise itself which the Father 
General of the Society of Jesus calls “‘a sublime tour de force.” 

The other name mentioned, that of Father George Petit, continues to in- 
fluence all that Leonard Feeney thinks and does. This Master taught his 
novices to see the Glory of God in all creaturehood—from the steam rising 
from a cup of brown coffee, from the soul rising to a pair of brown eyes— 
to the invisible beauty of the body and soul of Our Lady Mary. She, as 
Mediatrix, is the only way that creatures, in all their love and loveliness, 
can get back to God. She is a way of snows and a way of roses. 

Not to know that the author chose the title of his book, not to know 
that Our Lady is the whole point of it is to miss the meaning of all that 
Leonard Feeney will ever write. Just as God, in His Infinite Art, presents 
Our Lady to us in a guise suited to our human needs and to Her dignity 
by giving Her a robe of sun, slippers of moonlight and a crown of stars, 
so Leonard Feeney does not deal his Jewel out with unprotected abandon, 
but guards Her preciousness in a setting. Art and human laughter and 


fun and tenderness are but a setting. 
Weston College. ‘THOMAS BUTLER. 
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Mary. By Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 

Pp. xiv, 192. $2.00. 

This world of ours is always a changing one, and the more it changes, the 
more, it seems, it needs the care of the gracious Queen of Heaven. Hence, 
the Catholic world will always welcome writings about the beloved Mother 
of God; for her story, always old, is ever new, ever needed. Sister Eleanore 
has dealt with this old story of the Virgin, but with a touch of a devotional 
personality. Her scriptural accommodations are applied to Mary very beauti- 
fully, and her applications to our own lives and needs are aptly made. There 
is a newness and a freshness about the chapters on Our Lady and the Modern 
Home, and on Mary’s Revisiting Earth. The style of the book is excellent 
and will succeed in its aim to increase the love and devotion to the Mother 


of God. 
New York City. W. J. McGarry. 


Our LAnp AND Our Lapy. By Daniel Sargent. New York: Longmans, 

Green and Co. Pp. 263. $2.50. 

From the day when the Santa Maria of Columbus “left a furrow pointing 
to our shores,” all through the early years of discovery and colonization, God 
and Our Lady have played an important part. Spain, France, England in 
varying degrees took over these lands which we now call the United States 


of America and dedicated them to Our Lady. These nearly five centuries 
from 1492 to our own day are like the five decades of her Rosary, now joyful, 
now sorrowful, now glorious. The early explorers whether Franciscan, 
Jesuit, Sulpician or layman took Our Lady for their guide and their protector. 

Mr. Sargent paints this picture in great, majestic strokes, in one canvas of 
vivid colors from Florida to Maine, from California to New York. One of 
the first things which Bishop John Carroll did on his return to his diocese, 
which was the whole United States, was to order the Litany of Loretto to be 
recited before every High Mass. In 1846, when the United States was taking 
over the lands which the Spaniards had dedicated to the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the Sixth Provincial Council of Baltimore petitioned Rome to allow them 
to elect as the patroness of this country “her, who to the iramigrants was not 
only their life, their sweetness and their hope, but also their only true equality, 
only true liberty, only true fraternity, the Blessed Virgin Conceived without 
Sin.” 

Especially striking are Mr. Sargent’s chapters on the great deluge of 
immigration to this country; the work of Father De Smet with the Indians 
and the great educational and charitable endeavors of those who in a special 
way wore the mantle of Our Lady, the various Sisterhoods who have done so 
much to keep the faith in this land. 

Fordham University. CHARLES J. DEANE. 
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THE Worp oF Gop. By Most Rev. Francis Borgongini-Duca. Translated 
by Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman. New York: Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 211. $1.00. 

This work comes to us with high authority. The author, the Most 
Reverend Francis Borgongini-Duca, formerly Secretary of the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary Tribunal and professor of dogmatic theology in the Propaganda 
University in Rome as well as spiritual director of the Vatican Seminary, is 
now Papal Nuncio to the Royal Court of Italy. The translator, the Most 
Reverend Francis J. Spellman, formerly Chancellor of the Archdiocese of 
Boston and Director of Catholic Literature, later attaché to the Papal 
Secretary of State in Rome, is at present Archbishop of New York. 

The talks are five-minute sermons: sermonettes, you may call them. 
The lesson suggested is easily and quickly seized and, what is more important, 
correctly understood. Read the little gem on Fraternal Charity. To learn 
how sentiment can be judiciously used, read The Value of Suffering, The 
Prodigal Son, and Pentecost. The collection may even turn out to be a 
double-edged sword if used as a meditation book. ‘The busy pastor will 
welcome the brief headlines or small prefaces to the principal feasts. ‘These 
can be copied verbatim into his announcements. He will regret the omission 
of the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Sundays after the Epiphany. ‘These were 
necessary, for instance, just this last year. 


The Creighton University. JAMEs Francis WALSH. 








Tue Love or Gop. By Aelred Graham, O.S.B. London: Longmans, 

Green and Co. Pp. 252. 7/6. 

In this admirable theological essay by a new Benedictine writer, we are 
given a compact, lucid and profound exposition of the main principles of 
the spiritual life. The whole work is indeed a worthy and consistent ex- 
pression of the conviction that although “it is more important to love God 
than to know Him... yet love presupposes knowledge.” The book before 
us is thus one which happily seeks to enlighten, before it proceeds to exhort. 
It is moreover a book of vivid contrasts, in which theological speculation is 
combined with acute criticism of our contemporary world. Nor is this a 
mere literary device; rather, the interplay of abstract and concrete, of prob- 
able and certain, throughout the book is essential to the theme, and is in 
fact simply a reflection of those parallel contrasts which the issues of time 
and eternity generate within the human soul. 

In the chapter on “Knowledge,” the philosophical origins of modern edu- 
cational practice are traced to Nominalism. This, it is maintained, has pro- 
duced that eclectic, skeptical mentality characteristic of the age, which rejects 
Christian Revelation, because by an unhappy artifice it has been rendered 
humanly incapable of receiving it. 
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From this point, the reader is conducted through a series of discussions to 
a culminating chapter on the nature of mystical contemplation, in which the 
substanial agreement between the practice of St. John of the Cross and the 
theory of St. Thomas is clearly established. 

For the rest, Dom Graham has written out of the fulness of Thomism, 
which knows when to be rigid and when to be flexible, many pages of light 
and consolation on such a diversity of difficult questions as the presence of 
God in the soul by grace, temperance, evil, penance and the relationship 
between action and contemplation. A remarkable chapter on prayer merits 
notice as a well-balanced theological exposition of an important doctrine, in 
which the primacy of the liturgy in the order of worship is maintained, 
without sacrificing anything of the importance of the personal element in 
religion. 

The main defect of the book is excessive compression. The development 
of the essential and the elimination of much which is merely incidental would 
give this essay a greater measure of that unity of structure, which is the root 
of all persuasion. 

Shrewsbury, England. RAPHAEL VELARDE. 


THE FLOWERING OF MysticisM. By Rufus M. Jones, Th.d., D.D., LL.D. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 270. $2.50. 

This book deals, chiefly, with the extraordinary mystical movements of the 
fourteenth century in Germany and the Low Countries. The treatment is 
historical with an occasional paragraph of critical observation on some con- 
troverted point of fact or of interpretation. 

The affectionate sympathy of Dr. Jones for the mystical phase of religious 
experience, not to mention his long acquaintance with the abundant literature 
on the subject, is evident throughout the book. While not personally sub- 
scribing to the Catholic doctrinal background of the greater number of those 
whose writings or intimate spiritual life he has studied, the author makes clear 
that he does not believe the Renaissance mystic movement, as a whole, was the 
anticipation of the religious revolt of Protestantism. 

Dr. Jones, no doubt, would hardly hesitate to say that authentic mystical 
experience may flourish in any dogmatic soil. But it is not quite so clear 
whether or not he would be prepared to hold that the mystic, by reason of his 
immediate or quasi-immediate contacts with God, has the right to- claim 
exemption from supervising religious authority as embodied in the Church. 
Such a position, of course, would not be admitted by a Catholic. 

The field is broad for a book of less than three hundred pages. But as a 
survey of the period, with an emphasis on several of its outstanding personages, 
it will prove very useful and stimulating. 

Auriesville, New York. Francis E, KEENAN. 
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